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All  alumnae  will  have  their  own  views  on  what  makes  Pine  Manor  the 
college  it  is.  In  my  personal  view,  three  special  ingredients  set  Pine 
Manor  College  apart  from  other  institutions  and  form  a continuum  through 
75  years  of  change. 

From  the  new  campus  to  the  nine  B.  A.  programs,  there  are  changes  ev- 
erywhere. Programs  in  management,  communication,  and  computers  have 
taken  their  places  beside  the  traditional  liberal  arts  courses  which  are  the 
College's  backbone.  But  ask  any  graduate  from  1912  to  1986  what  she  most 
valued  in  her  Pine  Manor  years,  and  she  will  reply  "the  faculty."  The  same 
superb  teaching  that  has  characterized  Pine  Manor  from  its  earliest  years  still 
attracts  students  today.  The  faculty's  ability  to  inspire,  will  to  open  eyes  and 
minds,  and  dedication  to  the  individual  have  left  an  imprint  on  all  Pine 
Manor  graduates.  This  process  is  education  in  its  fullest  sense,  and  the  most 
important  ingredient. 

Students,  too,  have  changed,  and  their  aspirations  reflect  the  times.  And 
yet  the  same  civility,  grace,  optimism,  and  style  that  have  set  generations  of 
students  apart  still  shine  through,  attracting  kindred  spirits.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  style  and  values  of  Pine  Manor's  founder,  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  that  set 
the  institutional  tone  which  drew  — and  still  draws  — young  women  from 
across  the  country  and  around  the  world.  Perhaps  I could  call  the  second  in- 
gredient the  Pine  Manor  Spirit  — a rather  rarified  version  of  school  spirit  — 
which  has  been  shared  by  students  down  through  the  years. 

I have  met  only  a few  hundred  of  Pine  Manor's  almost  8000  alumnae,  but 
it  has  been  a pleasure  and  a privilege  to  know  the  women  our  students  be- 
come. Most  are  very  involved,  movers  and  shakers  in  their  communities,  ac- 
tive as  volunteers  or  professionals.  Most  recall  that  they  grew,  gained  confi- 
dence, and  came  into  their  own  during  their  Pine  Manor  years.  Nearly  all 
have  close  friends  from  Pine  Manor,  and  these  friendships  provide  strong 
links  back  to  the  College.  But,  above  all,  the  alumnae  constitute  a com- 
munity, reaching  far  beyond  the  College,  which  is  a source  of  wisdom,  ad- 
vice, and  both  moral  and  financial  support.  Alumnae  loyalty,  then,  is  the 
third  ingredient,  an  echo  perhaps  of  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  Pine  Manor 
seal:  "Aymez  Loyaute,"  Love  Loyalty. 

Pine  Manor  College  is  a remarkable  institution,  and  one  of  which  I am 
very  proud.  The  following  pages  are  a very  personal  record  of  75  years  of 
women's  education,  and  contain  the  memories  of  alumnae  from  each  dec- 
ade of  the  College's  history. 

Rosemary  Ashby 
President 
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HELEN  TEMPLE  COOK 

By  Mary  Gegerias 

'T  tt  elen  Temple  Cooke  was  84  in 
1949  when  I first  met  her.  I 
.1  11  had  not  “gone  through”  Ten- 
acre  or  Dana  Hall;  I did  not  grow  up 
in  the  aura  of  the  founder;  I did  not 
know  her  very  well.  She  was  one  of 
three  administrators,  including  the 
president  of  Pine  Manor  Junior  Col- 
lege and  the  chairman  of  the  French 
Department,  who  interviewed  me  for 
the  position  of  instructor  in  French 
and  Head  of  Le  Manoir,  the  second  of 
two  houses  in  the  French  Center. 

As  Pine  Manor  College  embarks 
upon  festivities  for  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding,  it  is,  perhaps,  appropriate  for  me  to  review  my  impres- 
sions of  this  powerful  little  woman  — my  personal  impressions  — for  the 
factual  details  of  her  extraordinary  career  are  already  known  and  recorded 
in  college  history.  She  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  she  received 
her  early  education  and  also  taught  in  a small  private  school  for  children; 
she  subsequently  took  courses  at  Wellesley  College  while  developing  her 
friendship  with  the  co-principals  of  Dana  Hall,  Julia  and  Sarah  Eastman, 
from  whom  she  later  purchased  the  school.  A keen  educator  and  a shrewd 
businesswoman  with  many  acquisitions  in  real  estate,  she  founded  the 
Post-Graduate  Department  of  Dana  Hall,  later  to  become  Pine  Manor  Junior 
College,  and  still  later,  the  four-year  college  of  today. 

Miss  Cooke  and  I first  met  in  the  living  room  of  Le  Manoir.  There  was  no 
formal  introduction;  nor  was  there  anyone  with  us.  I do  not  remember  how 
we  arrived  there.  But  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room.  Miss  Cooke 
looked  at  me  sternlv  and  asked:  "Are  you  intellectual  or  practical?"  Hardly 
prepared  for  this  question,  yet  aware  the  position  for  which  I was  applying 
had  dual  responsibilities,  I responded,  hesitantly,  "A  little  of  both." 

Miss  Cooke  reflected  upon  my  comment  for  only  a moment,  and  then 
moved  quickly  to  the  window.  In  her  gentle  but  firm  manner,  she  ex- 
plained how  important  it  was  for  her  that  young  women  live  in  beautiful 
surroundings.  I was,  indeed,  ready  to  agree  with  her  as  1 viewed  the  Man- 
oir's  exquisite  little  pond  outlined  bv  tall,  stately  birch  trees.  I was  ready  for 
a poetic  interlude  about  the  beauty  of  nature.  That  poetic  interlude  escaped 
us,  however.  Instead,  Miss  Cooke  reached  out  and  touched  the  edge  of  the 
window  shade.  She  lamented  that  many  such  shades  were  damaged  each 
year  by  young  students,  too  impatient  to  use  the  curtain  pulls.  She  also  ob- 
served that  the  girls,  too  often,  came  flying  down  the  beautiful  old  staircase 
in  the  lovely  old  house  that  used  to  be  the  Dana  home.  She  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  they  come  down  graciously,  properly. 

As  Miss  Cooke  left  Le  Manoir,  reassuring  me  that  youth  was  only  an  ill- 
ness, and  that  it  would  pass,  and  suggesting,  also,  that  I may  want  to  wear 
a hat  around  campus  — it  would  help  distinguish  me  from  the  students  — 

Continued  on  page  6 

Dr.  Mary  Gegerias  holds  a B.A.  from  Radcliffe,  an  M.A.  from  Middlebury,  a Ph.D.  from  Co- 
lumbia and  a Certificat  dc  I'Institut  dc  Phonetique,  VUniversite  de  Paris.  She  has  taught 
French  at  Pine  Manor  since  1 949. 


(SUSAN)  ADELE  LATHR0P 


Miss  Lathrop  [was]  the  best  employer 
I ever  worked  for  and  one  of  my  most 
cherished  friends.  . . . She  was  quiet, 
dignified,  with  little  superficial  social 
charm  although  if  you  took  the  trou- 
ble to  penetrate  and  had  some  inter- 
esting ideas  to  offer,  you  struck  a 
spark  and  she  became  a brilliant, 
witty  talker.  She  spoke  clearly  and 
with  a point  to  the  students  and  she 
was  stimulating  to  them  intellec- 
tually. She  was  fair  and  understand- 
ing in  connection  with  their  personal 
problems  but  I am  not  sure  how 
many  felt  close  to  her,  even  though 
they  respected  her.  . . . She  was  a 
very  able  but  not  an  outgoing  person 
who  had  tackled  an  educational  situa- 
tion not  in  line  with  her  deep  scholas- 
tic interests  and  developed  it  with 
great  integrity  and  imagination. 

— Constance  Warren  in  Pine  Manor: 
The  First  Fifty  Years 
by  Ruth  Woodman  Russell 


She  was  a very  rigid  woman.  She 
would  sweep  up  to  Pine  Manor 
House  in  her  long  black  skirt  with  a 
tailored  shirtwaist  blouse  that  was 
boned  all  the  way  up  and  a black  hat 
with  a brim  that  was  straight  across. 
She  literally  swept  the  ground  as  she 
walked.  I can  remember  not  being  al- 
lowed to  ride  around  the  campus 
with  my  best  friend  who  was  visiting 
from  Smith  with  her  male  friend  in 
his  Issota  Frachini,  a beautiful  car.  He 
couldn't  even  come  into  Pine  Manor 
House.  Another  time,  when  my 
mother  was  desperately  ill,  I had  to 
request  permission  to  call  my  father.  I 
was  questioned  considerably  — you 
had  to  go  through  this  whole 
rigamarole  — before  I received  it. 

My  roommate  loved  to  do  car- 
toons. She  drew  pictures  on  my  song- 
book  and  letters.  Miss  Lathrop  would 
go  through  the  mailboxes.  When  my 
roommate  copied  John  Held,  Jr.,  out 
of  Good  Humor  magazine  on  a letter,  I 
was  in  deep  water.  She  blew  a gasket. 
She  questioned  me,  wanting  to  know 
what  my  background  was  and 
whether  I had  done  this,  or  did  I 
know  who  had  done  this.  I think  she 
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Constance  Warren,  1928-1929 


Marie  Warren  Potter,  1930-1952 


Alfred  Tuxbury  Hill,  1952-1955  Frederick  Carlos  Ferry,  Jr.,  1956-1974 


Adele  Lathrop,  1916-1928 
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thought  there  was  something 
obscene.  Her  rules  were  most 
extraordinary.  —Hope  Pfafflin  Lochhead  '26 

Miss  Lathrop  was  a very  proper  per- 
son. 1 was  elected  president  of  stu- 
dent council  in  the  spring.  When  I re- 
turned in  the  fall.  Miss  Lathrop 
greeted  me  asking  if  I had  learned 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  I had  never 
even  heard  of  them!  She  had  decided 
that  the  heads  of  student  government 
should  go  around  to  different  dining 
rooms  to  eat  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
so  I had  to  leave  Miss  Cooke's  house. 
Dining  there  was  a great  privilege  so 
none  of  us  liked  that. 

— Virginia  Browne  Leach  '26 


MARIE  WARREN  POTTER 

When  Mrs.  Potter  interviewed  me  in 
the  summer  of  '48  for  a teaching  posi- 
tion, she  had  been  president  for  18 
years.  She  was  sixtyish,  a pleasant 
and  dignified  woman  who  spoke 
with  quiet  emphasis,  often  lightened 
by  humor.  I was  rather  surprised  but 
relieved  that  she  asked  me  very  few 
questions;  instead  she  evinced  her 
typical  enthusiasm  for  Pine  Manor  by 
telling  me  a great  deal  about  it  — its 
traditions,  program,  and  goals.  I was 
especially  impressed  with  the  re- 
cently revised  liberal  arts  curriculum 
with  its  four  specially  designed  re- 
quired courses  in  science,  social  sci- 
ence, communications,  and  human- 
ities. Overseeing  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  this  curriculum 
was,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant achievements  of  her  presidency. 

During  my  first  year  she  showed 
her  personal  concern  for  a new  fac- 
ulty member  in  a number  of  ways, 
from  inquiring  about  whether  I had 
all  the  furniture  I needed  in  my  room 
to  taking  me  for  a fall  afternoon's 
drive  to  Concord  for  tea  in  a favorite 
restaurant.  After  asking  me  to  advise 
a new  student  newspaper  and  learn- 
ing that  1 had  no  previous  publica- 
tions experience,  she  spent  most  of  a 
Sunday  introducing  me  to  galley 
proofs,  copyreading  symbols,  and 
makeup  as  she  drew  upon  the  knowl- 
edge she  had  originally  gained  as  edi- 
tor of  the  student  paper  at  Wellesley. 

Her  lifelong  interest  in  drama  was 
apparent  in  the  annual  faculty  play, 
usually  a thriller,  which  she  often  di- 
rected. Rehearsing  for  a number  of 
weekends,  both  director  and  cast 
took  this  production  very  seriously. 


striving  for  professional  results. 

When  tired,  they  were  able  to  renew 
their  flagging  energies  from  a table 
heaped  with  assorted  delicacies  pre- 
pared by  their  nonacting  colleagues. 
Mrs.  Potter  obviously  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  these  rehearsals  and 
took  justifiable  pride  in  the  final 
performance. 

Presiding  over  a smaller  college 
than  the  Pine  Manor  of  today,  Mrs. 
Potter,  as  1 recall  her,  effectively  in- 
fluenced every  segment  of  it  and  re- 
lated in  a firm  but  kindly  way  to  every 
person  there.  — Beverly  Alexander 

It  was  known  that  Mrs.  Potter  en- 
joyed dance  as  a young  woman,  and 
even  in  her  last  years  before  retire- 
ment, her  enthusiasm  for  dance  had 
not  waned.  There  were  many  dance 
classes  for  students,  and  the  Bardwell 
series  offered  dance  programs.  But 
Mrs.  Potter's  preoccupation  with 
grace  in  movement  was  not  only  lim- 
ited to  dance.  It  was  reflected  in  the 
intonation  of  her  speech,  and  in  her 
thoughts,  and  even  in  her  choice  of 
words. 

During  my  first  interview,  we 
talked  about  pedagogy,  but  our  con- 
versation hardly  touched  upon  tape 
recorders,  record  players,  and  cer- 
tainly not  upon  language  laborato- 
ries. Rather,  Mrs.  Potter  was  inter- 
ested in  teaching  and  learning  for, 
what  she  called,  "leadership  in  the 
community."  As  I recall  Mrs.  Potter's 
thoughts  today,  I realize  that  she 
was,  in  her  own  gracious  manner,  so 
appropriate  at  the  time,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  liberal  arts  in 
the  education  of  women. 

— Dr.  Mary  Gegerias 

ALFRED  TUXBURY  HILL 

Dr.  Hill,  a friendly,  open  man, 
brought  a spirit  of  change  and  infor- 
mality to  Pine  Manor  College.  He  be- 
gan his  administration  with  a typ- 
ically democratic  approach: 
distributing  to  the  faculty  a long 
questionnaire  for  suggestions  about 
all  aspects  of  Pine  Manor  and  then 
putting  into  effect  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations. Among  these  were  the 
appointment  of  a director  of  public 
relations  and  alumnae  secretary  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Bulletin  in  its 
present  form. 

He  won  popularity  with  students 
and  a number  of  faculty  members  by 
introducing  a lively  and  informal  tone 


to  campus  life.  As  the  opening  event 
of  the  year  he  initiated  an  all-college 
clambake  near  his  Cape  Cod  home; 
here  freshmen  from  landlocked 
hometowns  sampled  lobsters  and 
steamers  with  mingled  curiositv  and 
skepticism.  The  formal  faculty  play 
became  a campus-written  faculty- 
student  show  in  which  much  ani- 
mated clowning  by  both  groups  elic- 
ited screams  of  appreciation  from  the 
audience.  In  their  Wellesley  home  the 
Hills  frequently  entertained  various 
college  groups  in  a simple  and  easy 
way.  A memorable  occasion  for  the 
English  Department  was  an  informal 
buffet  supper  for  the  William 
Faulkners,  parents  of  Jill,  '53,  the 
weekend  of  her  graduation. 

Although  Dr.  Hill's  tenure  as  presi- 
dent was  relatively  short,  he  made 
significant  contributions  in  terms  of 
modernizing  many  aspects  of  the  col- 
lege and  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  fundraising  efforts  which  have 
enabled  Pine  Manor  to  survive  and 
prosper.  — Beverly  Alexander 

Professor  Alfred  Tuxburv  Hill  inter- 
viewed me  at  the  1954  American 
Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges  meeting  in 
St.  Louis  for  a teaching  position  at 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Wellesley,  he  sent  a 
letter  offering  me  a position.  In  fact, 
he  also  offered  a half-time  position  in 
music  to  my  wife,  Marilyn,  and  a tui- 
tion scholarship  for  our  two  sons  at 
Tenacre  Country  Day  School.  My 
most  vivid  recollection  is  of  A1  Hill 
playing  Marc  Antony  to  a student's 
Cleopatra  in  a faculty-student  show. 

—Dr.  John  Agnew 

FREDERICK  CARLOS  FERRY 

Frederick  Carlos  Ferry,  Jr.,  took  a 
very  active  role  in  all  facets  of  Pine 
Manor's  well-being,  especially  ad- 
missions, budgeting,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  student  life.  Carl  had 
high  personal  and  professional  admi- 
ration for  "earned  doctorates."  All 
will  remember  the  clambake  on  the 
Cape  during  Opening  Days  each 
year.  Carl  was  also  largely  responsi- 
ble for  Pine  Manor  achieving  its  inde- 
pendent identity  and  its  move  to  the 
new  campus.  Fathers'  and  Mothers' 
weekends  became  important  during 
his  presidency,  and  he  helped  launch 
an  increasingly  helpful  fund  develop- 
ment program,  something  which  had 
been  absent  from  thrifty  Vermonter 
Helen  Temple  Cooke's  approach, 
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HEADS  OF  PINE  MANOR 

(with  lengths  of  service) 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE  (1899-1951) 

1899  - Purchased  Dana  Hall  School 

1910  - Founded  Tenacre  Boarding  School 

191 1 - Founded  Pine  Manor 

1951  - Retired  as  head  of  Dana  Hall  Schools;  remained  as  president  of  board  of  trustees  until 

her  death  in  1955 

(SUSAN)  ADELE  LATHROPm  a.  (1916-1928) 

1916  - Appointed  first  principal  of  Pine  Manor;  course  of  study  enlarged  and  extended  to 
two  years 

1923  - Adoption  of  motto  "Aymez  Loyaute"  (translated  from  Old  French  as  "Love  Loyalty") 
which  also  immortalized  Miss  Lathrop's  initials,  and  first  Alma  Mater,  "Loyal  Forever" 
with  lyrics  by  Miss  Lathrop 

1926  - Commencement  first  held  in  Village  Congregational  Church,  Wellesley 
1928  - Miss  Lathrop  leaves  as  principal,  but  remains  as  treasurer  of  board  of  trustees  of  Dana 
Hall  Schools  until  1954 

CONSTANCE  WARREN  m.a.  (1928-1929) 

1928  - Appointed  principal,  resigns  next  year  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Sarah  Lawrence 

College 

First  year  of  planned  third-year  study  in  Europe 

1929  - Bardwell  Auditorium  is  dedicated 

MARIE  WARREN  POTTER  b.a.  (1930-1952) 

1930  - First  president  of  Pine  Manor;  Pine  Manor  is  made  a junior  college 

1933  - Smoking  legalized  on  campus,  but  restricted  to  one  room  in  School  Cottage,  The  Stack 
1938  - Incorporation  of  all  Dana  Hall  Schools  as  nonprofit  institutions 
1947  - Homemaking  Department  discontinued 

ALFRED  T.  HILL  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (1952-1955) 

1952  - Dr.  Hill  is  appointed  president  one  year  after  being  named  as  Head  of  Dana  Hall 

Schools 

First  Pine  Manor  Bulletin  appears 
1955  - Death  of  Miss  Cooke 

Dr.  Hill  steps  down  from  the  presidency,  but  remains  head  of  Dana  Hall  until  1956 

FREDERICK  CARLOS  FERRY,  JR.  Ed  m (1956-1974) 

1959  - Authority  granted  to  allow  Pine  Manor  to  award  associate  of  arts  degree,  first  awarded 

to  class  of  1960 

1960  - Pine  Manor  and  Dana  Hall  to  have  separate  boards  of  trustees  for  first  time 

1961  - Dane  Estate  "Roughwood"  purchased  for  new  campus  for  $438,000 

1965  - Pine  Manor  moves  from  Wellesley  to  Chestnut  Hill;  first  class  to  graduate  at  new 
campus  is  1966 

1969  - Ellsworth  Hall  dedicated 

DONALD  A.  GORDON  m.a.  (1974-75) 

1975  - Remains  as  president  for  only  six  months. 

ROSEMARY  ASHBY  M.Litt.  (1975-) 

1976  - Appointed  president,  from  post  as  dean  of  students 

1977  - First  B.  A.  students  enroll  (Class  of  1979) 

1979  - Eight  B.  A.  degrees  awarded,  first  time  in  PMC's  history 
1983  - Athletic  Center  opens 

1985  - Newest  B.  A.,  in  Communication,  is  offered 

1986  - Annenberg  Library  and  Communications  Center  is  dedicated  by  Mrs.  Ronald  Reagan  & 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Annenberg  — expansion  and  renovation  of  original 
coach  house  library 


who  wanted  the  College  each  year  to 
pay  its  way.  Carl  was  especially  fond 
of  the  Kharman  Ghia,  in  which  he 
scooted  around  the  Pine  Manor 
Wellesley  campus.  —Dr.  John  Agnew 

The  two  decades  of  Carl  Ferry's  ten- 
ure as  president  of  Pine  Manor  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  complex  in  the 
College's  recent  history.  Pine  Manor 
was  trying  to  break  away  from  the 
Dana  Hall  Schools  and  seek  its  own 
identity.  The  College  had  outgrown 
the  pretty  little  green  campus,  and 
was  uprooting  and  transplanting  not 
only  the  structure  of  the  College,  but 
also  its  long  traditions.  The  risks  were 
enormous,  and  the  responsibility 
overwhelming. 

1 shall  always  remember  Carl 
Ferry's  extraordinary  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm as  he  tried  to  coordinate  the 
movement  of  the  various  pieces  of 
this  gigantic  puzzle.  Two  “moves," 
in  particular,  stand  out  clearly:  a tele- 
phone call  came  in  from  the  director 
of  Reid  Hall  in  Paris  during  the  An- 
nual Christmas  Party  at  the  Ferry 
home  in  1963  saying  that  Reid  Hall, 
where  many  Pine  Manor  students 
had  spent  their  third  year  abroad, 
had  been  purchased  by  Columbia 
University.  Would  Pine  Manor  take 
over  the  responsibility  of  sponsoring 
the  junior  year  in  Paris  for  two-year 
college  students?  President  Ferry  re- 
sponded that  the  decision  was  ours  in 
the  French  Dept.  I subsequently  went 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Assn,  to  speak  with  col- 
leagues from  Vanderbilt,  Middle- 
bury.  Smith,  and  Sweet  Briar,  all  of 
whom  urged  us  to  go  ahead  and 
promised  their  support.  In  Sept. 

1964,  the  first  group  sailed  to  France. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Carl  Ferry 
brought  a group  of  us  to  Chestnut 
Hill  to  view  the  possible  sites  for  the 
new  French  House.  The  group  in- 
cluded students  who  had  spent  one 
year  at  French  House  in  Wellesley, 
and  who  would  complete  their  study 
in  Chestnut  Hill,  as  well  as  French 
House  alumnae.  For  those  of  us  who 
taught  French,  the  survival  of  the 
French  House  tradition  was  essential. 
Carl  Ferry  showed  us  the  new  dor- 
mitories with  bright  new  walls,  the 
open  space,  and  large  closets.  He 
showed  us  the  row  houses  where 
walls  would  have  to  be  torn  down 
and  where  the  grounds  needed 
landscaping. 

The  early  Sunday  morning  expedi- 
tion was  fun,  but  it  was  not  intended 


to  be  a leisurely  excursion.  As  we  re- 
turned to  Wellesley,  President  Ferry 
reminded  us  that  we  now  knew  our 
options.  The  choice  for  the  new 
French  House  would  be  ours. 

— Dr.  Mary  Gegerias 


In  1962,  just  after  the  completion  of 
the  Alumnae  Library  on  the  Welles- 
ley campus,  excitement  was  rampant 
over  speculation  that  Pine  Manor  was 
moving  to  Chestnut  Hill.  The  alum- 
nae were  composed  of  two  groups  — 


those  enthusiastically  supportive, 
and  those  adamantly  opposed.  Many 
had  not  only  graduated  from  Pine 
Manor,  but  also  from  Dana  Hall, 
whose  campuses  shared  joint 
facilities. 

In  the  hope  of  soliciting  the  sup- 
port of  all  alumnae.  President  Ferry 
approached  Marie  Warren  Potter, 
president  emeritus,  who  came  to  his 
side  after  some  persuasion  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  such  a move.  Having 
been  well-tempered  in  her  own  day 
by  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Mrs.  Potter 
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joined  forces  with  President  Ferry  to 
convince  many  of  the  opposing  alum- 
nae that  this  was  Pine  Manor's  only 
option.  Mrs.  Potter  not  only  spoke  to 
the  issues  with  her  own  convictions, 
but  virtually  spoke  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Cooke  as  to  the  necessity  of  reloca- 
tion. Out  of  this  grew  a strong  rela- 
tionship between  a past  and  a present 
president.  Mrs.  Potter  continued  on  a 
consulting  basis  with  President  Ferry 
for  a number  of  years  thereafter,  and 
occasionally  the  two  of  them  were 
seen  together  about  campus  in  a golf 
cart.  . . . 

— Dr.  Rodman  Henry 

The  French  critic  Button  is  remem- 
bered for  having  said,  "Le  style  est 
l'homme  meme."  My  memories  of 
working  with  Carl  Ferry  as  his  aca- 
demic dean  are  strongly  tinted  by  the 
way  he  operated  as  president  of  the 
college.  I was  always  impressed  with 
the  way  he  knew  every  soul  on 
board,  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
campus.  This  familiarity  was  part  of 
his  creed  that  Pine  Manor  was  a uni- 
fied community,  all  of  us  dedicated  to 
a common  enterprise.  Carl's  faith  in 
the  transforming  power  of  the  two- 
year  experience  never  wavered,  and 
he  could  cite  example  after  example 
of  how  a freshman  of  mixed  ability 
had  become  a promising  transfer  can- 
didate in  her  second  or  “senior''  year. 
Our  “faculty"  meetings  were  total 
staff  affairs.  A borderline  student,  eli- 
gible for  rustication,  was  discussed 
by  all  who  knew  her  before  any  deci- 
sion was  reached.  His  presentations 
to  us,  in  that  strong  voice  of  his,  were 
direct  and  to  the  point,  as  he  shared 
with  us  his  confidence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college.  I found  him  a good 
listener,  but  many  times  I can  remem- 
ber his  replying,  “I  don't  agree  with 
that  — and  I'll  tell  you  why."  But  I al- 
ways knew  where  I stood,  and  that's 
a good  feeling  in  administration. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  way 
he  worked  and  lived  is  nothing  less 
than  his  dedication  to,  his  love  for, 
this  small  college.  Today  the  very 
model  of  the  modern  college  presi- 
dent places  much  more  emphasis  on 
the  outside  cultivation  of  alumnae, 
trustees,  foundations,  and  others  in  a 
position  to  help  the  institution.  But 
for  Carl  the  heart  of  the  operation 
was  the  life  on  campus.  That's  why 
he  insisted  on  making  those  rough 
but  endearing  films  of  the  events  and 
people  each  year.  We  should  have 
been  taking  a picture  of  him. 

—Dr.  Burnham  Carter,  ]r. 


HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE 

Continued  from  page  2 

my  heart  sank  to  the  depths  of  de- 
spair. There  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  about  my  eligibility  for  the 
teaching  position.  And,  indeed,  I was 
a practical  person.  Had  I not  returned 
to  Boston  from  France  only  about  ten 
days  before  our  meeting  on  that  late 
summer  day,  reluctantly  leaving  stu- 
dent life  behind,  a mature  young 
woman,  seeking  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a meaningful  teach- 
ing position? 

Perhaps  what  overwhelmed  me 
the  most  was  the  realization  that  I 
was  face  to  face  with  the  stern  reality 
of  New  England  tradition  about 
which  I had  done  much  reading  in 
Ralph  Barton  Perry's  Harvard  course 
on  American  philosophy  — a tradi- 


Guest  speaker  Hugh  Walpole  with  Founder 
Helen  Temple  Cooke. 


tion  so  different  from  my  own  Greek 
background,  and  unlike  any  of  my 
French  experiences. 

The  previous  year,  while  studying 
at  the  Sorbonne,  1 had,  in  fact,  lived 
at  the  home  of  an  artist  on  the  Left 
Bank's  celebrated  rue  Bonaparte.  The 
Deveche  home  was  diagonally  across 
from  existentialist  Jean-Paul  Sartre's 
apartment;  my  window  looked  out 
on  the  Delacroix  studio-museum;  my 
desk  was  a writing  table,  beautifully 
designed  and  executed  by  Georges 
Deveche.  There  was  great  beauty 
there,  so  naturally  abstract  and  intel- 
lectual, and  here,  it  was  so  “down-to- 
earth,"  so  practical,  almost  reli- 
giously moral.  Miss  Cooke  had  per- 
spicaciously  sensed  the  difference 
when  she  posed  the  preliminary 
question  of  our  meeting. 

Miss  Cooke's  subsequent  visits  to 
the  French  Center  were  less  formid- 


able. She  very  much  enjoyed  being 
with  the  students.  She  often  related 
tales  about  the  famous  talking  horse 
in  Virginia.  She  explained  the  techni- 
cal differences  between  etchings  and 
engravings  — the  artistic  differences 
between  authentic  oriental  rugs  with 
their  “aprons"  and  their  deceivingly 
subtle  imitations. 

Her  memory  was  astounding.  She 
was  reputed  to  remember  every  piece 
of  furniture  in  every  house  on  cam- 
pus. She  did,  in  fact,  remember  many 
of  the  students'  names.  One  of  her 
most  remarkable  feats  was  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  inseparably 
close  Lacey  sisters,  Cynthia  and  Julie, 
identical  twins  who  had  often  ap- 
peared as  indistinguishable  “Toni 
twins"  in  national  advertisements 
about  Toni  shampoo.  When  asked 
about  her  almost  unparalleled 
achievement,  Miss  Cooke  responded 
very  simply,  “Cynthia  has  a thinner 
chin." 

Miss  Cooke  had  an  astute  mind 
which  also  camouflaged  a subtle 
sense  of  humor.  During  dinner  at  her 
home,  “Shamballah,"  not  many 
months  before  her  death,  this  forceful 
woman  for  whom  liquor  was  taboo, 
and  even  banned  from  the  town,  en- 
tertained chuckling  guests  as  she  ex- 
claimed naively,  and  perhaps,  mis- 
chievously, about  rum-flavored 
frozen  pudding  dessert,  "this  ice 
cream  is  delicious!" 

There  are,  indeed,  many  stories 
about  Miss  Cooke.  She  was  wor- 
shiped by  many  of  her  old  friends, 
and  admired  by  the  young  ones.  She 
occasionally  provoked  fear  in  some, 
and  caused  annoyance  to  others.  But 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  stories  are 
transformed  into  myths,  one  finds 
the  truest  image  of  Miss  Cooke  in  the 
enduring  qualities  of  her  achieve- 
ments: Helen  Temple  Cooke  was  a 
teacher  who  believed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  She  was  a busi- 
nesswoman who  appreciated  and 
took  pleasure  in  the  collection  of  art. 
She  was  an  artist  whose  vision 
reached  into  the  future,  and  whose 
canvas  is  never  finished. 

Like  many  works  of  art.  Miss 
Cooke's  canvas,  campus.  College  — 
Pine  Manor  — will  grow  and  change 
with  the  new  perspectives  of  every 
new  generation.  Every  measure  of  its 
growth  will  reflect  the  foresight  of  its 
builder;  every  change  will  reflect  the 
multitudinous  talents  of  its  founder; 
every  anniversary  is  a tribute  to  this 
extraordinary  woman.  A 
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Observing  Rosemary  Ashby 
these  ten  years  from  within 
the  compound,  and  more  re- 
cently from  over  the  fence,  I have 
come  to  believe,  as  John  Buchan  did, 
that  the  greatest  administrative  gift  is 
courage.  Rosemary  Ashby  has  dem- 
onstrated this  again  and  again,  and 
the  results  for  Pine  Manor  have  been 
spectacular. 

The  first  manifestation  of  this  spe- 
cial quality  was  her  acceptance  of  the 
post  of  acting  president  at  the  request 
of  a concerned  board  of  trustees. 
While  still  in  session,  the  board  sent 
its  chairman  and  myself  to  the  gate- 
house cottage  where  Rosemary  and 
John  Ashby  lived  essentially  to  ask 
her  help. 

Rosemary  was  then  serving  as 
dean  of  students  at  a trying  period  in 
Pine  Manor  history.  There  had  been  a 
year  or  two  of  interregnum  after  Carl 
Ferry's  inspired  and  effective  tenure. 
Rosemary  lived  through  the  bottom 
of  this  curve  in  Pine  Manor  history. 
She  was  dean,  but  she  loved  to  teach, 
especially  small  groups  in  her  special 
interest  — French  language,  medi- 
eval and  modern.  Pier  performance 
as  acting  chief  officer  so  impressed 
the  students,  faculty,  and  trustees 
that  there  remained  only  one  ques- 
tion: Would  she  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  presidency?  The  administrative 
challenge  was  met  with  Rosemary's 
typical  courage.  She  said  yes.  The  rest 
is  recent  history. 


Rosemary  Ashby,  president  since  2 975,  cele- 
brates ten  years  as  leader  of  the  College.  She 
came  to  Pine  Manor  in  1970  as  director  of  resi- 
dence and  assumed  the  post  of  dean  of  students 
in  1971.  Born  in  England,  she  holds  a B.  A.  in 
French  and  Latin  from  the  University  of  Cape- 
town and  a B.  A.  and  M.Litt.  from  Cambridge 
University  in  England.  Her  academic  spe- 
cialty is  16th-century  French.  During  Presi- 
dent Ashby's  tenure,  Pine  Manor  has  become  a 
four-year  college,  achieved  stable  enrollments, 
a balanced  budget,  and  a growing  endowment , 
and  has  built  the  Annenberg  Libran/and  Com- 
munications Center  and  the  gymnasium. 

David  Boyd,  M.D.,  charter  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  1960,  served  on  the  board 
until  1983.  A devoted  friend  and  supporter 
who  was  active  during  Pine  Manor's  move  to 
the  new  campus,  Dr.  Boyd  has  chaired  and 
served  on  innumerable  committees  to  further 
Pine  Manor's  growth. 


ARY  ASHBY 


By  David  Boyd,  M.D. 


Rosemary  set  to  work  at  once, 
motivating  an  overworked  faculty, 
many  of  whom  were  loyal,  beloved 
longtime  teachers  at  the  College.  She 
realized  that  their  salaries  and  work 
loads  were  unrealistic  in  the  world  of 
the  '70s.  By  incredible  legerdemain  of 
management,  faculty  salaries  rose 
22%  in  one  year  and  50%  in  four.  This 
was  long  overdue.  Its  effect  on  fac- 
ulty morale  and  recruiting  could  be 
predicted.  Emphasis  on  a strong  and 
happy  faculty  appeared  to  be  the  first 
courageous  decision  Rosemary 
would  make. 

Without  fanfare,  she  then  turned  to 
the  need  for  facilities  and  endow- 
ment, something  Miss  Cooke  had  not 
relished.  We  see  the  Annenberg  Cen- 
ter as  a result,  and  the  Koch  Chair  in 
Management.  Other  major  victories 
for  Rosemary's  courage  against  great 
odds  have  been  the  establishment  of 
internships  and  career  services  and, 
above  all,  the  development  of  the 
successful  B.A.  programs.  While 
business  management  and  applied 
sciences  have  been  emphasized  in  the 
early  four-year  programs  and  are  still. 


Rosemary  Ashby  would  be  under- 
sold if  it  were  not  constantly  recalled 
that  her  commitment  as  an  educator 
is  to  the  liberal  arts.  This  substructure 
underlies  the  most  applied  course  the 
College  offers. 

John,  Rosemary's  husband,  has  en- 
dured all  this  with  philosophy,  in- 
deed with  understandable  pride.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  a Cambridge 
Blue,  and  a busy  lawyer  in  a Boston 
firm,  John  finds  time  to  support 
many  of  the  College's  activities. 

It  would  be  wrong  if  this  piece 
were  closed  without  a word  about  the 
remarkable  personality  of  the  Pine 
Manor  president.  She  is  rarely  seen 
without  a warm  and  most  genuine 
smile,  even  in  turmoil.  She  has,  in 
some  occult  way,  divined  the  varying 
wavelengths  of  trustees,  faculty,  and, 
above  all,  students. 

That  day,  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
chairman  and  I went  to  her  cottage  to 
see  her,  we  picked  a winner.  We 
thank  her  for  her  courage,  and  we 
can  only  hope  she  is  as  happy  as 
we  are.  A 
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"A  laili/  should  not  dress  in  an 
unseemly  fashion  calling  at- 
tention to  herself.” 

— Helen  Temple  Cooke 


Audrey  Thorne  Stanger  '17  (l.)  and  Esther 
Rogers  '17  protecting  their  complexions. 


Members  of  a Pine  Manor  basketball  team. 


”We  are  dressed  in  our  'gym' 
suits  — navy  blue  woolen 
bloomers  under  woolen 
pleated  skirts,  white  'middy' 
blouses,  black  silk  ties.” 

— Johanna  L.  Stobaeus  '12 


Wheeler  House  resident,  1917-1918. 


TO  M A 


i 


"Clothing  was  killing,  way 
down  to  the  ankles  with  hats 
that  came  down  over  your 
eyes.  I had  a black  satin  hat 
with  a brim  and  on  either  side 
of  the  crown  was  a gardenia. 
People  used  to  wear  capes 
then,  too.” 

— Helen  Church  Towle  '24  (on  left, 
Nancy  Fowler  Wagner  '24,  right) 


| 


The  1928-1929  basketball  team  (l.  to  r.):  Mary  ''Tony”  Sarg  '30, 
Frances  Beardsley  Cunningham  '30,  Mary  Catherine  Anderson 
'29,  Virginia  Eggmann  Dieffenbach  '30,  Marianna  Ruffner  Todd 
'29,  and  Emily  McGregor  ’29. 


Our  Spring  Uniform 

Blue  suits,  pin  suits. 
Yellow,  green  and  brown. 
Tan  suits,  rose  suits. 
Going  into  town. 
Walking,  stalking. 
Standing  in  a row. 
Dashing,  crashing, 
Down  the  street  they  go. 

— from  1922  yearbook 


The  Ruthless  Reformer 

The  Fashions  come,  the  fashions  go. 
Now  longer  skirts,  now  shorter; 

But  everything  that  women  wear. 
Some  bum  reformer  tears  his  hair 
And  says  they  hadn't  orter! 

— from  1923  yearbook 


THE  FLAPPER” 
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"1934  was  the  first  year  we 
could  put  on  ankle  socks 
when  playing  tennis.  Saddle 
shoes  were  'the  thing!' " 

— Anne  Wood  Lafean  '34 


Heads  of  the  various  sports  at  Pine  Manor, 
1 935-36,  wearing  the  appropriate  attire. 


"When  walking  downtown  in  Wellesley  (only  in  the  daytime) 
we  had  to  wear  gloves  and  hats  — the  reason  being  that  no 
young  lady  puts  on  a hat  without  looking  in  the  mirror  first. 
She  then  combs  her  hair  and  dons  her  hat,  therefore  she  al- 
ways looks  well-groomed  when  leaving  the  house." 

— Elizabeth  Irwin  Kellogg  '35  and  Adelma  Armstrong  Essertier  '35 


The  Class  of  1932. 


A Pine  Manor  prom  in  the  '40s. 


"We  wore  bobby  socks,  long  skirts,  saddle  shoes,  and  pearls." 

— Marie  Freeman  Underwood  '47 
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Members  of  May  Fete  Court  in  1950. 


"Bermudas  in  public,  only 
with  knee  socks  and  only 
when  covered  by  a trench 
coat.  ” 

— Marilvnn  Mardigian  Varbedian  '58 


"Long  full  skirts,  heavy 
socks,  flats,  baggy  siveaters, 
and  of  course,  'A  String  of 
Pearls.'" 

— Brenda  Bradley  Bisbee  '51 


T 


A D O N N A 


Brooke  Hollister  Bra- 
kenridge  ’61  (l.)  and 
Marcia  Murphy 
Lortscher  '62  on  opening 
day  at  Pine  Manor. 


Victoria  "Vicki”  Ware 
Jessopp  '67  (l.)  and  Janet 
Datesch  '67  in  1965-66. 


"We  preferred  wide, 
turtleneck-collared 
sweaters  of 
mohair  . . . and  mini- 
dresses [could  be] 
bought  at  Filene's. " 

— Mims  Agathon  Cushing  '64 


The  French  Department's  fashion  show  in  the  spring  of  '65  (l.  to  r. ): 
Sharon  Brown  Walker  '65,  Phyllis  Dick  '66,  Sharon  Newcomb 
Hauff'66,  Beverly  Bowers  Jennings  '66,  Priscilla  Fawcett  '66,  Lynn 
Covington  Anderson  '66,  Sarah  "Sally"  Freeman  '66,  and  Irene 
Woo  Siu  '66. 
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Skirts,  shirts  and  over- 
alls: (l.  to  r.):  April 
Huckaby  '89,  Lisa  Horn 
'87,  and  Suzanne 
Munro  '86. 


Juliette  Gleason  ’86  (l.) 
and  Tracey  Sanchez  '86 
enjoy  a cone. 
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"Wide  ties  to  midiskirts  to 
the  ever-popular  Dorothy 
Hamil  I haircut." 

— Barbara  M.  Gracey  '76 

Eveningwear  in  the  ’70s. 


"Miniskirts  and  the  Madonna 
look  were  the  attire  on 
campus." 

— Maureen  Dooley  '85 


Annie  Azambuja  '86  (/.) 
and  Janyne  Jordan  '87. 


Bonnie  Stifel  '75  (l.)and  Suzanne  Craig  '75  in  1974. 


"Cords,  clogs,  and  multi- 
colored, Fair  Isle,  and  mono- 
grammed  sweaters  were  the 
uniform  in  1977." 

— Sarah  Acer  Allen  '81 


Students  at  Pine  Manor  in  the  '70s. 


Pine  Manor  College's  Last  Twenty-Five  Years 


ine  Manor  began  in  191 1 with  a 
handful  of  girls  and  one 
dreamer.  Twenty-eight  gradu- 
ating seniors  at  the  Dana  Hall  School 
in  Wellesley,  MA,  decided  they  nei- 
ther wanted  to  go  on  to  a four-year 
college  nor  return  home.  Approach- 
ing Headmistress  Helen  Temple 
Cooke,  they  asked  to  have  another 
year  at  Dana  Hall.  Miss  Cooke,  in  her 
own  inimitable  style,  named  this  ex- 
tra year  Pine  Manor,  after  the  trees  in 
her  native  Vermont  and  for  the  lone 
pine  tree  in  front  of  one  of  the  original 
buildings.  Little  did  she  realize,  in 
1911,  that  she  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a 
four-year  liberal  arts  college  for  women 
that  would  flourish  decades  later. 

My  first  impression  of  Helen  Tem- 
ple Cooke  was  that  she  reminded  me 
of  everybody's  grandmother.  Short, 
white-haired,  neat,  precise,  and 
strong.  Miss  Cooke  found  no  prob- 
lem too  difficult.  She  loved  people, 
she  cared  about  the  individual;  she 
was  wise.  In  her  book  Pine  Manor:  The 
First  Fifty  Years,  Ruth  Woodman  Rus- 
sell says  Miss  Cooke  "felt  dedicated 
to  the  work  of  a higher  power  whose 
wisdom  and  support  accounted  for 
her  unusual  success." 

When  Helen  Temple  Cooke  retired 
in  1951,  the  Dana  Hall  Schools  began 
to  experience  major  financial  diffi- 
culties. Miss  Cooke  had  never  be- 
lieved in  raising  funds  beyond  tui- 
tion, and  thus  no  annual  fund 
existed.  Two  presidents,  an  interim 
committee,  four  deans  and  three  di- 
rectors now  struggled  to  make  ends 
meet.  One  solution  was  to  close  Pine 
Manor,  a decision  no  one  wanted. 

Under  these  less-than-promising 
conditions.  Dr.  Frederick  Carlos 
Ferry  took  office  as  Pine  Manor's  new 


Anne  Bullivant  Steere  '41  has  worked  count- 
less hours  bringing  the  last  25  years  of  Pine 
Manor's  history  up-to-date.  The  complete  his- 
tory, of  which  this  article  is  a condensation, 
will  be  available  in  1987  and  is  a companion 
volume  to  Pine  Manor:  The  First  Fifty 
Years  by  Ruth  Woodman  Russell. 

Valerie  Goldstein  '85  wrote  this  condensation. 


By  Anne  Bullivant  Steere  '41 

president  in  1956.  Tall,  fine-looking, 
with  an  aura  of  leadership  that  he 
wore  with  dignity,  humor  and  com- 
passion, Carl  Ferry  was  the  epitome 
of  a college  president.  The  son  of  a 
former  Hamilton  College  head  and 
the  former  Dean  at  Bradford  Junior 
College,  it  was  Dr.  Ferry's  formidable 
task  to  turn  Pine  Manor  back  into  a vi- 
able institution.  In  his  speech  to  the 
class  of  1956  he  stressed  intellectual 
excellence  combined  with  a life  of  the 
spirit,  personal  responsibility,  and 
the  excitement  of  learning  to  think  for 
oneself.  This  speech  was  our  intro- 
duction to  the  man  who  would  lead 
Pine  Manor  for  the  next  18  years. 

Dr.  Ferry's  influence  on  Pine 
Manor  was  felt  in  the  catalogue  of 
1957,  which  stated  that  "the  College 
should  require  its  students  to  carry  a 
common  core  of  academic  work,"  in- 
cluding the  six  areas  of  English,  liter- 
ature, history,  science,  art  or  music, 
and  speech.  In  line  with  more  liberal 
thinking  than  had  been  evident  be- 
fore, students  were  encouraged  to 
embark  on  elective  courses  that  de- 
veloped individual  initiative  and 
growth.  Pine  Manor  was  blossoming. 
In  1960,  the  first  class  to  receive  an  as- 
sociate's degree  graduated,  a proud 
achievement  for  the  junior  college. 

For  a long  time  Dr.  Ferry  had 
strongly  advocated  the  separation  of 
Pine  Manor  from  the  Dana  Hall 
Schools.  In  August  1960,  the  Dana 
Hall  School  Corporation  amended  its 
bylaws,  allowing  Dana  Hall  and  Pine 
Manor  to  operate  with  separate 
boards  of  trustees.  The  two  boards 
were  to  share  the  corporation's  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  but  each  board 
would  have  its  own  chair.  The  sepa- 
ration process  was  beginning.  Pine 
Manor,  President  Ferry  announced, 
was  "on  the  move."  April  16,  1961 
marked  two  major  decisions  by  Pine 
Manor's  Board  of  Trustees.  First,  they 
would  form  a new  corporation,  com- 
pletely cutting  away  from  the  Dana 
Hall  Schools.  Second,  the  trustees 
voted  to  buy  the  Dane  estate,  the  last 
large  estate  left  in  the  immediate  sub- 
urbs of  Chestnut  Hill. 


The  asking  price  was  $438,000  for  a 
nineteenth-century  Victorian  man- 
sion and  12  out-buildings  sur- 
rounded by  cultivated  and  woodland 
grounds.  The  main  house  featured  a 
splendid  concert  room  built  to  pre- 
sent performances  by  small  groups 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Now  called  the  Founder's 
Room,  it  was  a focal  point  during  the 
Dane  tenure  and  remains  so  today. 

To  turn  the  magnificent  Dane  estate 
into  a college  campus,  Ernest  Kump, 
a noted  Los  Angeles  architect  and  fa- 
ther of  Mondi  Kump  '59,  was  hired. 
Plans  were  designed  for  the  student 
living  facilities,  meeting  rooms,  and  a 
campus  store,  plus  the  renovation  of 
already  existing  buildings. 

Pine  Manor's  move  to  Chestnut 
Hill  in  1965  marked  the  beginning  of 
a new  decade.  World  events  shape 
our  thinking,  no  matter  how  far 
away,  and,  as  student  Virginia 
Harper  Kliever  '64  said,  the  assas- 
sination of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, seemed  to  signal  "the  end  of  all 
that  was  decent  and  good"  in  her 
generation.  Young  people  identified 
with  President  Kennedy.  The  fact 
that  he  had  been  shot  down  while 
riding  in  a car  seemed  to  bring  to  an 
end  their  dreams  for  the  future. 


ampus  unrest  soon  descended 
upon  Pine  Manor,  increasing 
as  students  learned  more 
about  the  outside  world,  especially 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  worldwide 
problems  of  poverty  and  hunger.  Stu- 
dent interest  was  very  strong  in  hear- 
ing controversial  speakers  and  they 
became  more  articulate  on  timely  is- 
sues, as  well  as  becoming  crusaders. 
Although  the  Vietnam  war  was  not  a 
strongly  debated  issue  on  campus, 
peace  vigils  were  evident  from  time 
to  time,  drawing  support  from  both 
faculty  and  students.  As  modest  un- 
rest on  the  campus  increased,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  college  as  a 
whole  needed  to  increase  communi- 
cations among  all  of  its  members. 
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President  Rosemary  Ashby  breaks 
ground  for  the  Annenberg  Library 
and  Communications  Center.  Right: 
The  Cherry  Computer  Center  in  the 
ALCC. 


The  main  house  on  the  Dane  Estate  now  serves  as  the  Ferry  Ad- 
ministration Building  for  Pine  Manor  College.  Inset:  The  original 
Pine  Manor  House  (1916). 


The  new  campus  offers  expanded 
facilities  and  resources  including  a 
new  gym,  library  and  fine  arts 
wing.  Above:  A trustee  meeting  in 
the  Moncrief  Room  at  the  Main 
House  shortly  after  move  to 
Chestnut  Hill. 
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Students  and  faculty  started  showing 
their  concern  through  new  campus 
publications.  Gone  was  the  apathy  of 
an  earlier  day. 

The  turmoil  of  the  '60s  also  made 
students  more  ready  to  question  and 
criticize  rules  which  formerly  had 


A dormitory  village  in  the  snow,  1967. 


been  taken  for  granted.  The  dress 
code,  established  in  1911  by  Helen 
Temple  Cooke,  now  seemed  out- 
dated and  obsolete  in  the  minds  of 
many  students.  Miss  Cooke  had 
wanted  her  girls  to  wear  suburban 
clothes  so  as  not  to  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  when  they  went  to  the  "Ville" 
(Wellesley  Village).  "A  lady  should 
not  dress  in  an  unseemly  fashion  call- 
ing attention  to  herself,"  Miss  Cooke 
had  said.  But  what  was  relevant  in 
1911  no  longer  applied  in  the  1960s, 
when  all  members  of  society  were 
gaining  unprecedented  freedom.  Stu- 
dents resented  rules  which  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  respon- 
sibility for  themselves.  In  contrast, 
the  administration  viewed  these  rules 
as  "protecting  students  from  their 
own  exuberance."  Parents  had  a 
right,  according  to  the  college,  to 
know  that  their  daughters  were  being 
"looked  after"  as  they  would  be  in 
their  own  homes.  Clearly  not  every- 
one agreed. 

Dealing  with  these  issues  in  the 
mid-1960s  took  the  best  efforts  of  all 
concerned.  That  they  were  all  dealt 
with  so  efficiently  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  dedication  of  the  faculty 
and  staff,  led  by  President  Ferry.  Sev- 
eral outstanding  professors  also 
helped  smooth  the  transition  from 
old  to  new;  one  student,  Susan  Otis 
Brown  '65,  later  recalled  that  French 
Professor  Mary  Gegerias  "fostered 
loyalty  to  the  college,  no  matter 
where  it  was  located." 

Loyalty  to  Pine  Manor  during  the 
1960s  was  a matter  that  confused 
many  students.  The  old,  familiar 
campus  in  Wellesley  was  part  of  the 
past;  the  new  campus  in  Chestnut 


Hill  was  beautiful  and  the  need  for  it 
obvious,  but  at  this  stage  in  the  mov- 
ing process  it  was  difficult  to  feel 
nostalgia  for  a place  one  had  never 
been.  Both  the  faculty  and  the  admin- 
istration pondered  how  to  transfer 
traditions  from  the  old  campus  to  the 
new.  Alumnae  were  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this,  but  were  reassured 
the  traditions  could  continue  if  care 
was  taken  to  realize  how  important 
they  were,  not  only  to  their  group  but 
also  to  the  present  student  body. 
Candlelighting  was  therefore  held  in 
the  beautiful  new  Founder's  Room  in 
the  Main  House;  the  Off-Beats,  an  in- 
formal singing  group,  continued  to 
perform  in  its  usual  style. 

The  record  of  the  Class  of  1966  was 
impressive.  A larger  percentage  of 
students  returned  as  seniors  than  in 
any  previous  year,  and  that  year  also 
saw  the  largest  graduating  class  in 
Pine  Manor's  history.  With  a new 
classroom  and  office  building  named 
College  Hall  in  the  works.  Pine 
Manor's  future  looked  bright  indeed, 
but  before  the  light  finally  shined  the 
college  faced  several  dark  moments 
ahead. 


ine  Manor  was  now  officially 
on  its  new  campus,  but  grow- 
ing pains  were  in  evidence  as 
the  College  tried  to  meet  all  of  its 
problems  at  the  same  time.  New  staff 
had  to  be  hired,  financial  problems 
dogged  the  trustees,  and  con- 
struction was  ongoing.  At  the  same 
time.  Pine  Manor  was  trying  to  keep 
up  with  its  competition  by  restruc- 
turing its  curriculum.  Despite  ap- 
pointing a dean  of  students  to  handle 
student  discipline  and  a new  dean  of 
the  faculty,  the  college  was  slowly 
being  pulled  under  by  a short-term 
debt  of  $1 ,600,000.  As  the  1970s  un- 
folded, Pine  Manor  faced  a shaky  fu- 
ture and  a strong  challenge  to  re- 
define its  goals. 

The  treacherous  uphill  climb  began 
with  Pine  Manor's  Academic  Coun- 
cil. Composed  of  elected  students 
and  departmental  chairs,  the  council 
initiated  major  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional program,  resulting  in  a three- 
term  three-course  calendar  (later 
changed  back  to  a two-semester  sys- 
tem in  1971),  a broadening  of  dis- 
tribution requirements,  a first-term  in 
Europe,  directed  studies,  and  the  in- 
clusion of  physical  education  in  the 
academic  average.  More  and  more. 
Pine  Manor  became  a junior  college 


willing  to  confront  and  deal  with  the 
issues  of  the  day,  helping  young  stu- 
dents face  reality  and  increasing  their 
ability  to  deal  with  adulthood  in  an 
open  and  honest  fashion. 

Events  in  Vietnam  in  the  spring  of 
1970  brought  an  explosion  on  most 
national  campuses  as  students  strug- 
gled to  become  better  informed  about 
the  Asian  situation.  On  May  6,  1970, 
classes  at  Pine  Manor  were  sus- 
pended for  a day  in  order  to  have 
seminars  and  lectures  relating  to  the 
war.  The  next  day  classes  resumed, 
but  were  unattended  for  a short 
period  of  time  thereafter. 

Some  professors,  such  as  David 
Hicks,  chair  of  the  Pine  Manor  Per- 
forming Arts  Department,  felt  that 
Pine  Manor  needed  to  re-examine  its 
educational  offerings.  The  times  dic- 
tated "a  do-your-own-casual-and-un- 
inspired-thing  attitude,"  he  felt,  re- 
sulting in  the  need  for  more  imagi- 
native teaching  and  challenging 
course  formats.  Hicks  saw  an  "ever- 
growing complete  lack  of  interest  in 
anything  except  the  hippie  move- 
ment, the  obsession  of  the  mediocre, 
and  a strong  suspicion  of  those  things 
considered  by  the  adult  community 
to  be  working  and  artistically  valid." 


The  refectory , 1970. 


As  evidence  of  this,  Hicks  pointed  to 
the  choir  and  the  Off-Beats,  two  long- 
time singing  groups  at  Pine  Manor 
which  had  been  disbanded  for  lack  of 
interest. 

Increased  freedom  for  students 
turned  out  to  be  a solution  for  the  un- 
rest and  isolation  felt  by  many  on 
campus.  Dr.  Burnham  Carter,  Jr.,  be- 
came the  acting  academic  dean.  After 
careful  research,  the  board  of  trustees 
voted  for  the  implementation  of 
weekend  parietal  rules  for  those  stu- 
dents who  expressed  a preference 
and  had  parental  approval.  In  the  fall 
of  1972,  the  program  went  into  opera- 
tion on  a trial  basis. 

Change  and  questioning  were  not 
limited  to  the  students.  Female  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  sought  remunera- 
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tion  for  service  and  an  end  to  “in 
kind"  room  and  board  for  married 
teachers.  The  women's  movement 
was  at  this  time  gaining  considerable 
strength  throughout  the  country  due 
to  increased  legislation,  and  the 
effects  of  this  nationwide  discussion 
were  felt  on  campuses  all  over. 

Another  problem  the  administra- 
tion faced  was  that  while  enrollment 
of  older  students  had  risen  due  to  the 
success  of  Open  College,  enrollment 
of  traditional-age  students  had 
dropped.  Pine  Manor  faced  hard  eco- 
nomic times  ahead  unless  a solution 
could  be  found.  One  proposed  solu- 


President  Carl  Ferry  congratulates  Margaret 
O'Neill  72  with  the  President's  Cup,  and  par- 
ents, Margaret  Barry  O'Neill  '51,  trustee,  and 
T.  Emmet  O'Neill. 

tion  was  to  provide  rooms  for  a con- 
tingent of  Boston  College  students  in 
Southwest  dorm;  another  was  to 
close  Le  Manoir  Madeleine,  which 
President  Ferry  considered  to  be  a de- 
cided setback.  It  was  during  these 
troubled  years  that  the  administra- 
tion first  considered  the  possibility  of 
Pine  Manor  becoming  a four-year 
college. 

In  the  midst  of  this  transition,  Carl 
Ferry  announced  he  would  retire  as 
president  on  June  30,  1974,  bringing 
to  a close  18  years  of  superb  leader- 
ship. Known  for  his  dedication  and 
spirit,  he  had  built  Pine  Manor  to  the 
point  academically  where  it  could 
stand  proudly  alongside  other  fine 
two-year  colleges.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, enrollment  had  increased  from 
227  in  1956  to  500  in  1974,  and  the  fi- 
nancial challenges  now  facing  the 
College  promised  to  keep  the  Ferry 
spiritalive. 

After  careful  consideration,  the 
Presidential  Search  Committee  se- 
lected Donald  A.  Gordon,  former 
headmaster  of  the  Abbott  Academy, 
as  the  new  president  of  Pine  Manor. 

It  was  to  be  a short  alliance.  As  the  ac- 
ademic year  progressed  the  dif- 
ferences between  President  Gordon 
and  the  Trustee  Executive  Committee 
became  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  on  Jan.  17, 1975  — only  six 


months  after  assuming  the  position 
of  president  — Gordon  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  board,  citing  ir- 
reconcilable differences.  Faced  with 
this  sudden  turn  of  events,  the 
trustees  appointed  Dean  of  Students 
Rosemary  Ashby  as  acting  president. 

Widely  travelled,  sophisti- 
cated, and  a talented  ad- 
ministrator, Rosemary 
Gillespy  Ashby  had  come  to  Pine 
Manor  in  1970  as  director  of  residence 
and  instructor  in  French.  Educated  in 
both  England  and  South  Africa,  she 
was  highly  knowledgeable  in  her  un- 
derstanding of  students;  her  attrac- 
tive and  quiet  charm  made  her  an  ex- 
ceptional role  model  for  Pine  Manor's 
young  women.  After  serving  as  act- 
ing president  for  almost  a year,  Rose- 
mary Ashby  officially  became  the 
president  of  Pine  Manor  College  on 
Jan.  1,  1976,  and  was  inaugurated  on 
March  1 of  that  same  year.  In  her  ac- 
ceptance speech  she  said  she  was  com- 
mitted to  standards  of  excellence  and 
the  development  of  a student's  entire 
potential  as  a preparation  for  a life  of 
useful  and  responsible  citizenship. 

One  of  the  Ashby  administration's 
first  steps  was  to  fulfill  the  dream  of 
turning  Pine  Manor  into  a four-year 
institution.  The  College's  financial 
burden  was  finally  eased  on  Jan.  28, 
1977  when  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  granted  a change  of 
charter  in  response  to  Pine  Manor's 
request  to  become  a four-year  college 
and  drop  the  "Junior"  from  its  name. 
Students  now  had  the  option  of  stay- 
ing on  for  four  years,  or  receiving  a 
two-year  associate  of  arts  degree  and 
transferring  to  a larger  college.  With 
these  offerings,  the  catalogue  stated 
that  Pine  Manor  "hoped  to  capitalize 
on  its  scholastic  strengths  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  academic  interests  of  its 
student  body." 

Improvements  were  also  made  in 
the  social  arena.  A "Quiet  House" 
was  established  upon  student  re- 
quest, to  be  used  by  any  student  opt- 
ing for  this  rooming  plan.  Katherine 
Durgin,  the  director  of  student  af- 
fairs, implemented  a number  of 
changes  to  strengthen  the  network  of 
student  services.  Each  house  was 
given  a resident  advisor,  a junior  or  a 
senior  B.  A.  student  who  in  turn  re- 
ceived housing  costs,  but  not  board, 
for  this  extra  duty.  The  student  gov- 
ernment was  also  redesigned  to  in- 
clude a social  chair  among  its  mem- 
bers. With  this  position  filled,  social 


Groundbreaking  for  Ellsworth  Hall  (l.  to  r.): 
Warren  Ellsworth,  his  sister-in-law  Mildred 
Harrington  McEvoy  '24,  and  President  Ferry, 
1967.  ‘ 


Ellsworth  Hall,  commencement  1971 . 


Dedication  ofEllsivorth  Hall  in  honor  of  Ruth 
Harrington  Ellsworth  '22.  (1.  to  r.):  Warren 
Ellsworth,  Ruth  Ann  Sleeper,  music  professor 
and  President  Ferry,  December  1969. 
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Internships  now  offer  students  professional 
experience  in  addition  to  their  academic 
programs. 


The  Open  College  program,  new  in  the  '70s, 
offers  older  women  the  opportunity  to  return 
for  a Pine  Manor  education . 


and  recreational  planning  of  events 
for  the  students  became  the  main 
focus  of  the  student  government 
association. 

Another  new  development  was  the 
English  as  a Second  Language  pro- 
gram, designed  to  assist  the  increas- 
ing number  of  foreign  students  arriv- 
ing at  Pine  Manor.  Many  families  of 
young  women  in  foreign  countries 
were  interested  in  having  their 
daughters  learn  about  American  cul- 
ture, the  English  language,  and  a dif- 
ferent way  of  living.  As  countries  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  United 
States  became  less  stable,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  the  U.S.  became 
even  more  appealing.  High  on  the  list 
of  priorities  for  family  consideration 
were  the  living  arrangements  at  Pine 
Manor.  Virtually  all  students  lived  on 
campus,  thus  creating  a type  of  com- 
munity living  conducive  to  safety  as 
well  as  individual  growth  through  in- 
teraction with  American  students 
and  faculty.  The  English  as  a Second 
Language  program  was  so  successful 
that  during  the  academic  year 
1975-76,  12%  of  the  enrollment  at 
Pine  Manor  was  comprised  of  foreign 
students  alone.  To  increase  foreign 
student  enrollment,  recruitment  of 
prospective  students  was  extended  to 
include  Iran,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  special  efforts  were  made  to  find 
qualified  minority  students. 

As  the  1970s  faded  into  the  1980s, 
Pine  Manor  College  had  found 
strength,  new  direction,  and  hope  for 
the  future.  In  1979,  the  first  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees  were  awarded.  Intern- 
ships provided  Pine  Manor's  young 
women  with  work  experience  in  their 
chosen  field;  village  living  allowed 
students  to  meet  people  of  many  dif- 
ferent cultures;  devoted  faculty 
taught  with  imagination  and  ability. 
Special  efforts  were  also  made  to  tar- 
get students  with  learning  disabilities 
or  who  were  ill-prepared  educa- 
tionally. By  1982-83  the  career  plan- 
ning office  offered  a data  bank  which 
listed  alumnae  occupations  by  field 
and  geographic  area,  allowing  gradu- 
ating students  to  seek  out  alumnae 
assistance  in  gaining  employment 
after  commencement. 

Pine  Manor's  publications  enjoyed 
particular  success  during  the  early 
1980s,  with  the  student  Prospectus  re- 
ceiving the  New  York  Art  Critics' 
Award.  The  Bulletin,  Pine  Manor  Col- 
lege's alumnae  magazine,  drew  great 
praise  from  its  readership,  and 


campus  events  were  highlv  pub- 
licized by  the  local  press. 

In  1980-81,  enrollment  increased 
9.47o,  and  within  two  years  the  Col- 
lege had  571  students,  137  of  whom 
were  juniors  and  seniors.  Cross- 
registration with  Babson  and  Boston 
colleges  flourished,  with  students  at 
all  three  institutions  benefiting  from 
larger  course  offerings  and  the  expe- 
rience of  studying  on  other  cam- 
puses. The  first  summer  school  ses- 
sion, held  in  June  1981,  was  highly 
successful.  Extracurricular  activities 
also  took  on  a new  dimension  with 
the  building  of  Pine  Manor's  new  ath- 
letic facility.  The  best,  however,  was 
yet  to  come. 

In  the  academic  year  1981-82,  for 
the  first  time  in  seven  years,  Pine 
Manor  achieved  a balanced  budget, 
while  at  the  same  time  substantially 
reducing  an  operating  deficit  from 
previous  years.  In  October  of  that 
same  year,  the  College  stepped  into 
the  future  with  the  largest  single  gift 
in  history.  A $1,000,000  challenge  gift 
was  given,  at  first  anonymously,  by 
the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  to  expand  and  renovate 
the  old  library  and  to  create  a new 
communications  center.  The  gift  re- 
quired the  College  to  raise  $1,800,000 
in  matching  funds  by  December  1983. 
The  Pine  Manor  development  team 
swung  into  action,  raising  an  im- 
pressive $1,232,875  by  June,  and 
$2,005,756  by  the  campaign's  end. 
This  achievement,  coming  on  top  of  a 
successful  $4,000,000  campaign  for 
capital  giving,  was  a long-awaited 
success  story. 

Donations  from  parents  also  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  to  Pine  Manor,  plac- 
ing the  College  second  on  the  list  of 
parental  giving  among  all  women's 
colleges.  The  results  of  such  generous 
giving  from  alumnae,  parents,  and 
friends  could  be  seen  on  May  18, 

1986,  when  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan 
joined  Pine  Manor  College  students, 
alumnae,  faculty,  and  friends  to  dedi- 
cate the  new  Annenberg  Library  and 
Communications  Center.  As  we 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  new  Center 
and  Pine  Manor's  75th  Commence- 
ment, it  was  apparent  that  despite 
the  challenging  early  years.  Pine 
Manor  had  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress. The  words  of  the  College's 
founder,  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  fit  the 
occasion:  "If  the  goal  is  worth  striving 
for,  persistence,  imagination  and 
honesty  will  get  the  job  done."  A 
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PINE  MANOR  COLLEGE 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  1911-1986 


Honorary  Degrees 

1981 

Dorothy  McGuire  Swope  '36 
Actress 

Doctor  of  Arts,  honoris  causa 
Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Jr. 

President,  PMC  1956-2974 
Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa 

1982 

Leonore  Annenberg 
Former  Chief  of  Protocol 
U.S.  Dept,  of  State 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa 
Pauline  Tompkins  '38 
Educator 

Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa 

1983 

Sherry  Lansing 
Independent  Producer  & Partner 
jaffe-Lansing  Productions 
Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa 
Emily  Weatherby  Sullivan  '24 
Designer 

Emily  Weatherby  Associates 
Doctor  of  Arts,  honoris  causa 

1984 

Barbara  Carroll  Block 
jazz  Pianist 

Doctor  of  Arts,  honoris  causa 
Katherine  Fanning 
Editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa 

1985 

Josephine  Abercrombie  '44 
Chairman,  j.  A.  Abercrombie  & Sons 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa 
JohnL.  Marion 
Chairman,  Sotheby's  Inc. 

Doctor  of  Arts,  honoris  causa 

1986 

Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller 
Former  Chairman,  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting 
Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa 
Judy  Woodruff 
Chief  Correspondent , MacNeill 
Lehrer  NewsHour 
Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa 

Alumnae  Association 
Past  Presidents 

Mildred  Flodgman  Mahoney  '18 
Sidney  Mdlvain  Kutz  '20 
Adele  Bacheller  Schulte  '18 
Mary  Thomas  Jenney  '24 
Margaret  Jarvis  Weed  '28 
Margery  Phillips  Brooke  '32 
Barbara  Davis '38 
Marilee  Leavitt  Beach  '37 


Dorothy  Bell  Jones  '40 
Laurie  Rice  Kelly  '39 
Priscilla  Ray  Haley  '34 
Caroline  Wisner  Barnard  '40 
Anne  Bullivant  Steere  '41 
Jane  Sebring  Herrick  '40 
Virginia  Bown  White  '48 
Diana  Hallett  Flynn  '49 
Rebecca  Stout  Underhill  '50 
Lou  Lydon  Welch  '45 
Edith  McWilliams  Carroll  '40 
Jean  Nelson  Cochran  '41 
Margaret  Mary  Barry  O'Neill  '51 
Slocumb  Hollis  Perry  '69 
Elizabeth  Taggert  Shipman  '60 
Jean  Ingersoll  Smith  '65 
Nancy  Scribner  Clarke  '66 
Katheryn  Dole  Elmer  '73 
Helene  Sommer  Wright  '60 
Lydia  Ahern  Moore  '52 

Distinguished  Service 
Awards 

1981 

Margaret  HobbsTraylor 
Trustee,  Dana  Hall 
Thomas  Benton  Pegg 
Faculty,  Theatre  Arts 
William  Paul  Person 
Vice  President,  PMC 

1982 

Janet  McChesney  Morgan  '21 
Trustee 

Jane  Kaiser  Henkels 
Director  of  Alumnae  Relations 

1983 

Beverly  Gertrude  Alexander 
Faculty,  English 
Marilee  Leavitt  Beach  '37 
T rustee 

David  Preston  Boyd,  M.D. 

Trustee 

Dorothy  Louise  Clift 
Vice  President,  PMC 

1984 

Mary  Gegerias 
Faculty,  French 
Louise  Lykes  Ferguson  '32 
T rustee 

1985 

Elizabeth  Irwin  Kellogg  '35 
Trustee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Wean 
Adelaide  McCracken  '44 
Friend  and  Trustee 

1986 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  Ellis 
Friend  and  Trustee 
Achsah  Moore  Hiscock  '40 
Trustee 


Chairmen  Of  The 
Board  Of  Trustees 

Gerald  W.  Blakeley,  Jr. 

1960-1975 

C.  Wrede  Petersmeyer 

1975-1978 

Richard  E.  Deutsch 

1978-1981 

Robert  D.  Larsen 

1981-1984 

John  E.  Miller 

1984- 

Heads  Of  Student 
Government 

1920  Sara  Frances  Renshaw 

1921  Caroline  Lyder 

1922  Pauline  Perkins 

1923  Dorothy  Dunmore 

1924  Christine  Selby 

1925  Elizabeth  Gallogly 

1926  Virginia  Browne 

1927  Helen  Martien 

1928  Alice  Leeds 

1929  Vera  Middendorf 

1930  Fidelia  Hopkins 

1931  Eleanor  Perkins 

1932  Virginia  Winston 

1933  Jane  Foulkrod 

1934  Harriet  Minty 

1935  Elizabeth  Adelaide  Connelly 

1936  Nancy  McGrath 

1937  Anne  Willard 

1938  Barbara  Davis 

1939  Helen  Margaret  Laros 

1940  Harriet  Valk 

1941  Anne  MacLeod 

1942  Anne  Leavitt 

1943  SaraHoustoun 

1944  Beatrice  Davenport 

1945  Susan  McWilliam 

1946  Marianne  Orr 

1947  Mary  Alyce  Woolverton 

1948  Dain  Depew  Fuller 

1949  Patricia  Miller 

1950  Mary  Ann  Tinklepaugh 

1951  Diane  Steinheimer 

1952  Ann  Miller 

1953  JillFaulkner 

1954  Cynthia  Molson 

1955  Cynthia  Earling 

1956  Susan  Young 

1957  Lynn  Meredith 

1958  Fredericka  Marie  Hirsch 

1959  Linda  Laughlin 

1960  Cornelia  Kubler 

1961  Sally  Ross 

1962  Nancy  Tilley 

1963  Dorothy  Juergens 

1964  Nancyjennings 

1965  Louise  Morris 

1966  Joanne  Schwiebert 


1967  Virginia  English 

1968  AnneHobler 

1969  FrancesSchaefer 

1970  Pamela  Benape 

1971  Sally  Thatcher 

1972  Linda  Ann  Munn 

1973  Laura  Hazelhurst 

1974  Eaddo Hayes 

1975  Elizabeth  Neuhaus 

1976  Linda  Buchanan 

1977  Lillia  Catlin 

1978  Martha  Griffin 

1979  Alexandra  Wright 

1980  Cynthia  Whitehead 

1981  Nancy  Behrman 

1982  Maura  Ann  Zackrison 

1983  Cornelia  Burnham 

1984  Grace  Kennedy 

1985  Sarah  Smith 

1986  Jennifer  Altounian 

1987  Jennifer  Geiger 

President's  Cup 
Winners 

'35  Adelma  Armstrong 
'36  Frederica  McCord  Albright 
'37  Anne  Willard 
'38  Barbara  Davis 
'39  Helen  Margaret  Laros 
'40  Matilda  Alston 
'41  Lucy  Jane  Keeler 
'42  Norma  Jean  Gutmueller 
'43  Sara  Cumming  Houstoun 
'46  Marianne  Orr 
'48  Dain  Depew  Fuller 
'49  Patricia  Wynnifred  Miller 
'51  Diane  Steinheimer 
'53  Mary  Ann  Gifford 
'54  Ann  Douglas  Mallory 
'55  Cynthia  Earling 
'59  Linda  Laughlin 
'62  Nancy  Sharon  Tilley 
'63  Mary  Kay  Carlson 
'64  Nancy  Edge  Jennings 
'65  Judith  DuPont  Donaldson 
'66  Joanne  Schwiebert 
'67  Tacie  Jarrett  Bond 
'70  Lowry  Thurston  Collins 
'72  Margaret  Mary 
Elizabeth  O'Neill 
'74  Eaddy  Williams  Hayes 
'75  Debra  Lee  Tribley 
'75  Sarah  Bradley  Groton 
'76  Alice  Dale  Eiseman 
'77  Karen  Ann  Hale 
'78  Lisa  Elyn  Sherman 
'79  Regina  Helena  Santos 
'80  Cynthia  Lee  Whitehead 
'81  Maryam  Elahi 
'83  Carroll  Ann  Patterson 
'85  Ruthanne  Lowry 
'86  Katherine  Woodfield 
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First  Ladies  1911-1919 


A lineup  of  Pine  Manor's  early  classes. 


When  my  mother,  Gertrude 
Schnull  Rauch  '12,  and  several 
other  students  graduated  from 
Dana  Hall,  they  liked  it  so  much  that  they 
decided  they  wanted  to  return.  They  went 
to  Miss  Cooke,  the  headmistress,  to  ask  if 
they  could  come  back  to  study  courses 
they  hadn't  taken.  Miss  Cooke  thought 
about  it  awhile,  decided  it  was  a good  idea 
that  the  girls  come  back  in  the  fall,  and 
they  did.  An  astute  businesswoman,  Miss 
Cooke  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  — I think  that  had  a lot  to  do  with 
her  acceding  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
girls.  She  called  the  extra  year  "Pine 
Manor."  There  was  a tendency  in  those 
days  to  establish  junior  colleges  for  young 
ladies. 

My  mother  had  a great  affection  for 
Miss  Cooke.  Miss  Cooke  had  a color  ma- 
chine, one  of  the  very  few  in  existence, 
which,  when  you  play  certain  records  on 
the  phonograph,  projects  various  com- 
binations of  colors.  My  mother  thought  it 
was  terribly  impressive.  Miss  Cooke  al- 
ways welcomed  her,  always  had  a special 
place  in  her  heart  for  the  girls  in  the  first 
class. 

My  mother  often  returned  to  the  Col- 
lege. She  and  my  father  (Harvard  'll) 
would  travel  all  the  way  from  Indianapolis 
to  attend  Harvard  football  games  and  visit 
Pine  Manor.  Fifteen  years  ago,  she  re- 
turned for  her  60th  reunion.  One  alumna 
had  returned  with  a 1926  Packard  that 
they  all  enjoyed  riding  in. 

My  mother  always  loved  Pine  Manor. 
She  was  an  extremely  loyal  alumna  and 
supported  it  throughout  the  years  until 
she  died  in  Oct.  1984.  As  a young  child  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  I remember  being 
astonished  that  anyone  could  love  school 
so  much  that  they  would  want  to  return 
for  more.  Most  colleges  have  very  serious 
backgrounds.  My  alma  mater,  Harvard, 
was  founded  to  train  preachers  and  bring 
a new  world.  What  has  always  impressed 
me  about  Pine  Manor  is  that  it  was 
founded  by  its  own  students.  That  just 
doesn't  happen.  But  it  did  with  Pine 
Manor. 

— John  Rauch,  son  of  Gertrude  Schnull  Rauch  '22 

ay-to-day  life  at  Pine  Manor  was 
pleasant  and  busy  with  study,  ath- 
letics, music  lessons,  and  long 
walks.  As  teenagers  still  without  a goal, 
we  listened  to  new  classmates,  from  near 
and  far,  tell  stories  of  their  hometowns 
and  experiences. 

We  joined  Dana  Hall  to  listen  to  Miss 
Helen  Temple  Cooke's  fireside  chats 
about  what  was  available  and  what  she 
expected  of  us.  She  did  inspire  us  to  make 


the  best  use  of  our  time  and  set  our  dreams 
high.  Her  sense  of  humor  was  delightful. 

Mrs.  Eastman,  whose  home  was  in  back 
of  Manor  Lodge,  taught  English  history 
and  made  it  vital  that  we  go  to  the  British 
Isles  some  day.  She  was  great  — held  us 
spellbound.  I attended  English  Literature 
with  a Dana  class  and  enjoyed  Shake- 
speare — my  copy  of  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse  is  still  a joy. 

Miss  Ethel  Burnham  taught  domestic 
science.  1 made  a beautiful  ruffled  lace- 
trimmed  apron,  my  mother-in-law  said  I 
could  darn  a sock  better  than  she  could, 
and  my  tiny  loaf  of  bread  was  so  cute,  I 
mailed  it  to  my  mother.  We  learned  rules 
of  etiquette  at  the  tea  table  and  practiced  at 
a party  of  classmates.  My  sister  told  of  her 


class  of  1919  having  a practice  party  at 
which  conversation  became  stalled,  which 
required  the  hostess  to  think  of  something 
to  say,  and  she  came  out  with:  "Hot  coffee 
is  hot  when  it's  hot!"  Miss  B.  urged  us  to 
learn  to  budget.  Miss  Mable  Hill  was 
housemother  at  Manor  Lodge  as  well  as 
teacher  of  civics  and  current  events.  She 
was  sharp  and  clear  about  our  duty  to 
become  good  citizens.  She  awakened  our 
interest  in  politics.  Red  Cross,  hospitals, 
and  all  volunteer  jobs. 

Miss  Laura  Henry  was  my  piano 
teacher,  a lovely,  charming  young 
woman.  She  took  a group  of  students  to 
Boston  to  attend  a matinee  of  the  opera 
Siegfried.  At  the  occasional  recital  of  com- 
bined Dana  and  Pine  Manor  music  stu- 
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Cast  from  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Mar.  15, 
1912.  Backd.  to  r.):  Marjorie  Bennett,  Car- 
lotta  Allen,  Margaret  Gilman,  Marcia 
Schlabach.  Ctr.:  Emily  Lee,  Margaret  Van 
Meter,  June  Roenigk.  Front:  Marian  Sproul, 
Pearl  Condy,  Frances  Southard,  Genevieve 
Cathcart.  (Sent  by  Margaret  Krebs 
Puchner'12.) 


Pine  Manor  House  dining  room, 
Miss  Hill's  table. 


Field  day  1913  or  1914. 


dents  in  the  large  Dana  assembly  hall, 
chosen  students  put  on  an  afternoon  of 
varied  musical  endeavors,  singing,  piano, 
stringed  instruments  — it  was  sur- 
prisingly efficient  and  good.  Just  once  I 
played  a MacDowell  piece.  Song  of  the  Sea. 

Miss  Henry  and  my  second-year  room- 
mate, Carlotta  Allen  of  Hartford,  CT,  be- 
came fast  friends.  Carlotta  became  a music 
teacher.  Maebelle  Krumman  of  Sioux 
City,  IA,  became  a music  teacher,  too. 

People  I remember:  Frances  Southard  of 
Toledo,  my  first-year  roommate,  and 
Hazel  DeMott  '14  of  Long  Island,  NY,  in 
the  next  room.  Both  died  very  young  — 
pneumonia  and  heartbreak.  Lucille  Burk- 
hardt,  daughter  of  the  senator  from  Colo- 
rado — as  Mrs.  Pinkham  reminded  us. 


Beatrice  Strieker  '14  of  Minneapolis, 
whose  father  came  to  visit  Bea  and  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Pinkham  to  let  Bea  invite  a 
dozen  friends  to  a secret  party  in  the  base- 
ment at  9 p.m.  I was  there,  and  it  was  fun. 
Maud  and  Margaret  Hind  from  Hawaii 
and  a cousin  — not  in  my  class.  Margaret 
Thurston  from  Hawaii  was  in  my  Manor 
Lodge.  Carlotta  Allen  and  I had  a room  on 
the  second  floor,  front  right,  at  Pine 
Manor  House. 

We  attended  churches  in  Wellesley,  had 
lecturers  come  to  Pine  Manor  House  living 
room,  put  on  our  own  show  at  Dana  Hail 
once.  What  makes  Pine  Manor  special  for 
me?  All  my  associations  there  were  lovely, 
the  girls  from  near  and  far  were  a select 
group  from  the  best  families,  but  dif- 


ferent, so  very  interesting. 

Our  teachers  were  our  friends,  who 
broadened  our  outlook,  made  us  appreci- 
ate the  power  of  knowledge,  and  want  to 
study  and  learn  more.  I went  to  Pine 
Manor  as  a happy,  contented  teenager, 
and  came  out  a thinking  and  listening 
person,  wishing  to  learn  something  every 
day  and  do  a good  job  of  being  a good 
citizen  and  happy  homemaker,  and 
helper  to  .anyone  who  needs  help.  I'm 
glad  I've  known  a gracious  way  of  living 
and  hope  and  pray  Christianity  wins  in 
the  future.  I hope  all  the  busy  business 
people  will  still  go  to  church  and  support 
the  church.  Pine  Manor  made  a better 
person  of  me.  Thank  you! 

— Louise  Anschutz  Parmelee  '25 
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Cramming,  Cooking,  Men  . . . and  Best  Friends 


In  my  day,  my  family  wanted  me  to  be 
able  to  support  myself.  By  taking  Pine 
Manor's  two-year  domestic  science 
course  they  felt  I would  learn  how  to  do 
that.  We  kept  on  with  our  regular  studies 
but  lived  in  our  homemaking  center.  You 
had  to  be  a cook,  a chambermaid,  and 
learn  how  to  handle  a home.  When  I got 
married  I had  no  fears  of  entertaining. 

1 had  attended  Dana  Hall  as 
well.  . . . Miss  Constance  Warren  was  a 
wonderful  headmistress  and  a real  in- 
spiration. Miss  Alexander  was  my  English 
teacher  and  I was  very  fond  of  her. 

Helen  Temple  Cooke,  head  of  Tenacre 
and  Pine  Manor,  was  a lady  of  wonderful 
kindness  who  could  remember  almost  ev- 
eryone's name.  It  was  a privilege  to  visit 
her  home,  Grove  House,  for  dinner  be- 
cause it  was  a bit  of  home  life.  She  lectured 
on  subjects  like  oriental  rugs.  1 lived  in 
Bowdoin  House  where  Mrs.  Smith  was 
our  housemother. 

Our  dates  could  visit  the  College  and  we 
were  allowed  to  have  friends  come  to  the 
Village.  There  wasn't  a lot  of  that,  though. 
A lot  of  the  girls  had  privileges  to  see  men 
in  the  colleges  in  town  because  their  par- 
ents wrote  letters  to  Pine  Manor  granting 
permission  for  their  daughters  to  date 
these  men.  We  always  wore  hats  when  we 
were  in  Wellesley  Village.  The  Tea  Room 
food  was  delicious.  We  shipped  their 
fudge  cake  to  our  boyfriends  at  the  various 
colleges.  . . . 

There  were  no  restrictions  on  cigarettes, 
but  some  girls  who  went  out  to  smoke 
when  1 first  arrived  were  expelled  ...  I 
didn't  have  to  break  any  rules  because  I 
never  felt  restricted. 

Today  I feel  so  grateful  for  the  longtime 
friendships  made  in  those  carefree  days. 
Yesterday  Elizabeth  Knowles  Noyes  '21  of 
Manchester,  NH,  phoned  me  on  my  86th 
birthday.  We  treasure  our  memories  of 
Dana  and  Pine  Manor  as  well  as  our  com- 
panionship. One  time  when  colleges 
closed  we  spent  a couple  of  weeks  in 
Boston  living  at  the  College  Settlement 
House,  going  on  the  daily  rounds  of  the 
settlement  workers.  Our  sociology  class 
inspired  us  to  try  this  and  it  later  led  Iggy 
into  her  longtime  interest  in  YWCA  work 
and  mine  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

— Marion  Marvin  Greene  '21 

Golden  memories  of  the  1927-1928 
years  at  Pine  Manor  are  still  upper- 
most in  my  heart,  and  the  friends  I 
made  there  and  still  have  are  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  Such  super  ladies! 

In  1927  in  Wheeler  House  two  house- 
mothers resigned:  Miss  Hetty  Wheeler 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Maccabe.  We  could  also 


Bedroom  in  Wheeler  House,  1920s 


Brownlow  Library , 1920s 
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Pine  Manor  School 
Government  Association 
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Morrill  Assembly,  1921. 


attend  classes  at  Wellesley  College,  such 
as  Bible  history  and  astronomy,  and  as 
church  was  a must,  we  often  visited  the 
beautiful  Wellesley  chapel  — especially 
the  Sundays  that  the  handsome  Dr.  Kin- 
solving preached. 

The  teachers  closest  to  my  heart  were 
Miss  Warren,  Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Mac- 
cabe, Miss  Wheeler,  and,  of  course.  Miss 
Helen  Temple  Cooke.  Major  Boswell,  the 
riding  master,  was  very  important  to  me 
as  I loved  to  ride,  and  was  on  the  riding 
team.  If  vou  hadn't  read  The  New  York 


Times  from  cover  to  cover  when  Miss  War- 
ren called  on  you  in  Current  Events,  you 
were  lost  — and  in  disgrace  in  her  eyes. 
She  also  taught  Modern  European  His- 
tory, and  after  taking  her  course,  you  felt 
as  if  you  could  easily  lead  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  homemaking  course  was  very  pop- 
ular, and  I made  the  mistake  of  taking  it 
the  first  year.  ...  In  that  era,  girls  were 
brought  up  to  be  wives  and  good  cooks, 
nary  a career  was  thought  of.  I flunked 
cooking  the  first  month!  My  father  wrote 
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On  Brownlow  steps  in  '34:  top,  l.  to  r. , Jean 
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that  I would  have  to  stop  riding,  if  this 
continued,  so  I did  pass  it  grudgingly,  as 
riding  was  my  life.  The  highlight  of  my 
year  was  being  on  the  riding  team  that 
won  over  Tenacre  and  Dana  Hall  teams  in 
the  annual  horse  show.  That  night,  my 
dining  group  sang  “For  She's  A Jolly  Good 
Fellow,"  and  I wish  my  horse  had  been 
there.  He  would  have  liked  it,  too! 

Shopping  trips  to  Boston  on  Saturdays 
were  most  important  to  us  all.  We  would 
board  the  local  train  in  Wellesley,  and 
debark  at  the  Back  Bay  Station.  We  were 


Reprise  from  the 
Roaring  'Twenties 

By  Polly  Anne  Colver  Graff  '28 


When  I was  a student  in  Pine  Manor  Junior  College  in  1926-1927,  it  was  still 
in  transition  between  a "finishing"  school  and  an  academic  institution. 
Presumably  the  "finishing"  was  to  turn  out  young  ladies  suitable  for  mat- 
rimony and  upper  class  social  life. 

Many  echoes  of  finishing  remained.  We  were  served  after-dinner  coffee  in  the  liv- 
ing rooms  by  neatly  uniformed  maids,  and  we  were  instructed  in  managing  ser- 
vants. We  were  chaperoned  within  an  inch  of  our  lives  and  had  innumerable  rules 
of  behavior.  Smoking  was  the  cardinal  sin.  Lesser  rules  included  never  walking  to 
the  village  without  wearing  a hat,  never  being  permitted  to  see  young  men  who 
were  not  on  our  "permitted"  callers  list  sent  from  home,  and  other  niceties  that 
seemed  to  have  little  to  do  with  education. 

Much  more  importantly,  we  had  exposure  to  some  of  the  best  and  most  imagina- 
tive teaching  possible.  To  be  led  out  on  a moonless,  starry  night  by  Louise  Brown, 
who  taught  astronomy,  and  introduced  to  the  constellations,  for  example,  was  an 
experience  not  to  be  forgotten.  Trips  to  the  moon  were  not  yet  to  be  attempted,  but 
Miss  Brown  led  us  into  a knowledge  of  outer  space  and  spoke  of  light  years  and  the 
concept  of  infinity  so  that  we  literally  felt  we  travelled  to  the  stars. 

Then  there  was  Constance  Alexander.  Miss  Alexander  explained  life  in  ancient 
Greece  — the  people,  the  religion,  the  customs,  the  drama,  as  if  they  were  part  of 
her  own  neighborhood,  and  so  they  became  part  of  ours. 

Constance  Warren  brought  us  smack  up  to  the  realities  of  current  events.  We 
were  assigned  to  read  The  New  York  Times,  which  each  student  received  daily,  and 
she  made  us  understand  it  — League  of  Nations,  war  debts,  and  all.  We  could  be 
called  on  in  class  to  report  on  any  topic  we  chose,  were  expected  to  make  sense,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  she  warned,  choose  such  a topic  as  the  birth  of  a two- 
headed  calf.  Our  knees  shook  when  we  spoke,  but  we  did  it.  Miss  Warren  was 
called  from  Pine  Manor  to  be  the  first  president  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  In  that 
position  she  became  a foremost  educator. 

In  1926  the  Pine  Manor  campus  was  located  in  a group  of  former  private  homes  in 
Wellesley.  Our  proximity  to  Wellesley  College  and  to  nearby  Boston  offered  a rare 
variety  of  music,  lectures,  and  theater,  and  we  made  the  most  of  it. 

A group  of  Pine  Manor  girls  waiting  on  the  station  platform  for  the  train  to  Boston 
presented  a stylish  appearance.  On  a cold  morning  most  of  us  wore  slim  fur  coats 
with  big  fluffy  fox  collars  (ecology  and  endangered  species  didn't  worry  us  yet),  and 
every  head  was  topped  with  a bell-shaped  cloche  hat,  pulled  so  far  down  over  the 
eyes  that  we  couldn't  see  without  tipping  our  noses  provocatively  upward.  Hem- 
lines were  short,  and  our  legs  were  pretty.  Our  shoes  were  round-toed  and  high- 
heeled. 

In  spite  of  our  hearty  doses  of  classics  and  modern  culture,  our  conversations 
were  apt  to  center  on  such  topics  as  ourselves,  our  families,  college  proms  and  foot- 
ball games,  and  the  boys  we  hoped  would  invite  us  to  them.  When  happily  bound 
on  a date  to  a football  game,  we  would  expect  our  escort  to  provide  a large  chry- 
santhemum, and,  if  he  were  the  rah-rah  type,  a little  pennant  on  a stick  to  cheer  on- 
ward our  heroes  of  the  day.  Tea  dancing  afterward,  with  snatches  of  the 
Charleston,  was  the  ultimate. 

Our  minds  dwelt  frequently  on  the  mysteries  of  sex,  but  for  some,  at  least,  it  was 
still  a mystery.  In  hygiene  lectures  (known  as  the  facts-of-life  course),  more  than 
one  listener  was  surprised.  After  one  lecture  a girl  exclaimed  in  flushed  indignation: 
"My  father  and  mother  certainly  never  did  that !" 

We  were  privileged  girls  from  privileged  homes,  and  we  never  gave  it  a thought. 
We  were  so  secure  we  barely  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  security.  Few  of  us 
looked  to  jobs;  the  big  career  was  marriage.  By  and  large  the  world  of  social  condi- 
tions didn't  impinge.  The  Depression,  World  War  II,  and  the  years  that  followed 
would  change  all  that  for  most  of  us,  but  when  the  time  called  for  toughness  of  fiber, 
I don't  think  Miss  Cooke  would  have  found  us  lacking. 

I envy  the  students  of  today,  who  will  live  to  know  the  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions of  the  future.  But  I worry,  as  I suspect  they  cannot  help  but  do,  about  some 
of  the  answers,  or  even  if  there  will  be  any.  On  the  whole  there  is  a lot  to  be  said 
for  riding  in  the  rumble  seat  of  a roadster  and  being  kissed  by  a Yale  man  in  a 
racoon  coat.  A 
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James  Stephens,  the  mystic.  Mr.  Walpole 
invited  the  nine  girls  in  the  house  to  his 
room  after  dinner  to  talk  to  us  and  read 
one  of  his  short  stories.  Miss  Cooke  was 
there,  a shepherdess  of  her  awed  flock. 

Of  course,  graduation  held  in  the  pretty 
colonial  church  in  Wellesley  was  wonder- 
ful. The  night  before,  our  class,  all  in  white 
and  carrying  lanterns,  marched  through 
the  campus,  singing,  "Now  we're  leaving, 
dear  Pine  Manor."  There  were  few  dry 
eyes.  A lovely  ending  for  two  happy, 
happy  years!  "Parting  is  such  sweet  sor- 
row." May  God  bless  the  Class  of  1928, 
and  may  we  meet  again.  Long  live  Pine 
Manor.  — Nancy  Stevenson  Lane  '28 

7 think  back  to  our  years  at  Pine  Manor 

and  realize  that  although  a lot  of  water 
.1  has  washed  over  the  dam,  the  friend- 
ships we  have  shared  are  still  vital  and 
enduring.  Our  lives  have  followed  dif- 
ferent patterns,  but  nothing  can  take  from 
us  the  memories  we  hold  in  our  hearts  of 
our  Pine  Manor  experience.  Those  years 
set  a pattern  for  all  time. 

I remember  the  teachers  so  well.  The 
teaching  staff  was  (and  is)  so  excellent  that 
each  teacher  made  a mark  on  our  lives. 
Some  of  us  took  the  homemaking  course 
— what  fun  our  term  was  in  the  Practice 
House  with  Miss  Fuller!  When  the  course 
was  discontinued,  and  more  attention 
was  given  to  scholastic  subjects,  I asked, 
"Why?"  I was  told  that  now  we  had  the 
tools  to  make  housework  less  of  a chore. 
And,  since  the  machine  had  taken  the 
place  of  "live-in  help"  which  we  were 
learning  how  to  instruct,  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  feed  the  mind,  while  the  ma- 
chinery whirred  on. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Hill  with  her  so- 
ciology course  and  our  visits  to  the  areas  of 
Boston  where  people  lived  different  sorts 
of  lives.  I remember  her  saying,  "The  day 
will  come  when  a college  graduate  will 
drive  up,  in  her  own  car,  to  prepare  dinner 
for  eight."  To  me  the  most  important  job  a 
woman  can  have  is  to  be  a real  home- 
maker, and  Pine  Manor  taught  us  how  to 
do  just  that.  No  one  will  ever  forget  Mrs. 
Cabot  and  her  course  on  child  psychol- 
ogy. I still  have  her  textbook,  The  Seven 
Ages  of  Childhood.  My  family  called  it  my 
second  Bible.  I raised  four  children  by  its 
helpful  information.  She  had  great  love 
and  understanding  for  children,  although 
she  had  none  of  her  own. 

I would  like  to  have  space  to  include  all 
the  other  faculty,  who  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  our  young  minds,  but  1 have 
just  one  more  comment.  We  are  all  one  in 
our  love  for  our  Alma  Mater  and  can  re- 
joice in  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
Isn't  that  what  colleges  are  for,  "to  open 
the  door  of  the  mind  to  a lifetime  of 
learning?" 

— Ruth  Taylor  DeGarmo  '24 


Left:  From  2922  yearbook.  Above:  Riding  with 
Mr.  Boswell. 


Basketball  team,  1925-26. 

not  allowed  to  go  to  North  Station,  or  ride 
in  taxis,  so  we  walked  miles  down  Boyl- 
ston  Street  to  the  shopping  area,  and 
would  end  up  at  Filene's.  We  usually 
would  stop  at  Shrafft's,  a "goody  shop," 
coming  and  going,  for  fattening  refresh- 
ments. Tea  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  also  of- 
fered a chance  to  chat  with  friends.  But  all 
was  not  eating  and  tea  drinking.  We  had 
bus  trips  to  the  symphony,  operas,  art 
institutes,  and  Boston's  historical  places. 

In  1928,  I switched  to  the  academic 
course  and  lived  in  Miss  Cooke's  house 


which  was  a wonderful  experience.  Her 
beautiful  colonial  home  was  filled  with 
lovely  antiques.  We  were  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  a dear  Scottish  maid  who 
tapped  gently  at  the  door.  Dinner  at  Miss 
Cooke's  table  was  also  an  experience. 
Many  times,  especially  after  a moonlight 
night,  Miss  Cooke  would  ask,  "Did  you 
hear  the  fairies  on  the  roof  last  night?"  and 
we  almost  thought  we  had.  Quite  often 
she  would  entertain  very  famous  and  in- 
teresting guests.  I especially  remember 
Hugh  Walpole,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  and 
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When  Ladies  Wore  Hats 


The  Service  League  Committee,  1934-35. 


Although  we  were  still  emerging 
from  The  Great  Depression  when 
Pine  Manor's  Class  of  1937  arrived 
in  Wellesley,  it  was  a happy  time  for  us  116 
eager  students,  many  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time. 

Today's  Pine  Manor  classes  have  many 
students  from  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
Africa,  but  I believe  that  our  classmate 
from  Bermuda  was  the  only  “foreigner”  in 
our  group.  We  were  homogeneous  and, 
probably,  limited  in  our  understanding 
and  outlook. 

Miss  Ruth  Russell,  a superb  history 
teacher,  and  the  International  Relations 
Club  set  out  to  alter  that  insularity.  We 
were  delegates  to  the  Model  League  of 
Nations  each  year,  and  as  we  became  Al- 
banians or  Ethiopians,  we  discovered  a 
few  of  the  problems  which  face  other 
nations. 

When  we  studied  China,  Miss  Russell 
introduced  several  of  us  to  some  Chinese 
students  at  MIT  and  to  Dr.  Teyhi  Shieh, 
the  Chinese  consul  in  Boston  and  an  au- 
thor. He  gave  us  copies  of  his  book,  Con- 
fucius Say,  and  invited  us  to  an  impressive 
Chinese  banquet  in  Boston.  My  room- 
mate, Rita  Schwep,  and  I drank  so  much 
tea  that  neither  of  us  slept  a wink  all  night. 

Living  in  the  French  Center,  three  houses 
presided  over  by  Mile.  Evelyn  Stewart  and 
Mme.  Paul  Bertrand,  also  introduced  us  to  a 
different  culture.  French  maids  delivered 
Continental  breakfast  to  our  bedrooms 
every  morning,  and  we  were  to  speak 
nothing  but  French.  My  language  skills  re- 
ceived a tremendous  boost  when  Edward 
VIII  gave  up  the  British  throne.  Mile.  Stew- 
art used  to  stir  me  up  by  stressing  the 
romantic  aspects  of  the  situation,  while  I 
pointed  out  the  responsibilities  of  a man 
who  was  trained  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
monarchy.  Mademoiselle  later  confessed  to 
me  that  she  really  was  in  agreement  with 
my  point  of  view  but  "liked  to  watch  mv 
eyes  snap.'' 

We  were  unusually  blessed  by  an  out- 
standing faculty.  Not  only  were  these 
ladies  and  one  gentleman.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Diven,  superb  teachers;  they  were  com- 
panions and  friends.  We  lived  with  them 
in  the  various  houses  like  Wheeler  and 
Bowdoin  and  formed  real  friendships 
which  endured  beyond  our  college  years. 
Miss  Cooke  was  a very  real  presence  as 
well.  An  invitation  to  dine  with  her  at 
Grove  House  was  a great  privilege.  I re- 
member guests  Sherwood  Eddy  and  Cor- 
nelia Otis  Skinner. 

In  1936  we  held  a mock  Presidential 
election  with  campaign  speeches  by  the 
three  contenders:  Norman  Thomas  (my 
roommate,  Rita),  Franklin  Roosevelt  (an 


old  Oxford  School  friend,  Peggy  Wood- 
house)  and  Alfred  Landon  (myself).  To 
show  what  rock-ribbed  Republicans  most 
of  us  were,  when  the  votes  were  counted, 
Alf  Landon  won  a sweeping  victory. 

With  daily  chapel  and  church  on  Sun- 
days, our  spiritual  life  was  not  neglected. 
We  also  had  weekly  informal  meetings  in 
the  Oak  Room  in  Bardwell  with  Dr.  Boyn- 
ton Merrill,  minister  of  the  West  Newton 
Congregational  Church,  who  sat  in  a wing 
chair  leading  discussion  and  responding 
to  questions.  As  a result  of  this  special 
association,  John  and  I subsequently  be- 
came members  of  Dr.  Merrill's  church  and 
our  first  two  sons  were  baptized  by  him. 

The  '30s  at  Pine  Manor  were  very  spe- 
cial times.  We  are  grateful  for  those  days 
and  for  the  friendships  which  have  be- 
come even  more  precious.  We  are  grate- 
ful, too,  that  in  some  small  way  we  were  a 
part  of  what  Pine  Manor  has  become  to- 
day, and  we  are  proud  of  our  alma  mater! 

— Marilee  Leavitt  Beach  '37 

When  the  Class  of  1935  entered 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College  in 
the  fall  of  1933,  the  country  was 
deep  in  the  Depression.  Yet,  for  most  of 
us,  our  only  interest  was  getting  married 
by  the  time  we  reached  25.  Since  the  un- 
certainty of  the  future  lurked  in  the  backs 
of  our  minds  and  our  Pine  Manor  educa- 
tion would  leave  us  untrained  for  the  job 
market,  marriage  was  our  best  bet. 

We  were  more  sheltered  at  college  than 
at  home.  We  could  never  ride  in  a car  with 
a boy  without  a chaperone.  No  smoking 
was  allowed  until  our  second  year  when 
the  class  demanded  a smoking  room. 
There  was  only  one.  The  Stack,  and  the 
hours  it  was  open  were  few.  We  were 
required  to  wear  hats  downtown,  because 
whenever  a lady  puts  on  her  hat  she  looks 
in  the  mirror  to  make  sure  her  hair  is 
combed  and  the  hat  is  on  straight!  Yet  we 
had  a wonderful  time  together  and  ig- 


nored the  “slings  and  arrows"  of  the 
Wellesley  high-brows  who  thought  us 
utterly  frivolous  when  we  met 
downtown. 

We  developed  deep  friendships  which 
have  lasted  lo,  these  many  years.  Though 
we  laugh  about  it  now,  breakfast  in  bed  at 
the  French  Center  was  very  special  and 
the  maid  service  in  all  the  houses  was 
certainly  not  hard  to  take.  The  surprise 
sleep-overs  (could  skip  breakfast)  on 
Monday  mornings  were  great  and  the  eve- 
nings in  front  of  the  big  fireplace  in  the 
Oak  Room  listening  to  Dr.  Merrill  tell  us 
that  what  counts  in  life  is  not  to  "find  the 
right  person,  but  to  be  the  right  person" 
were  inspirational. 

Our  teachers  exposed  us  to  the  cultural 
advantages  of  Boston  through  its  mu- 
seums, many  churches,  and  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Those  memories  have 
never  faded.  We  thought  our  teachers 
were  very  old  and  very  proper  and  they 
demanded  our  respect.  Two  of  them  al- 
ways wore  hats  to  class,  Constance 
Grosvenor  Alexander,  who  taught  litera- 
ture, and  Seal  Thompson,  a Quaker  from 
Wellesley  College,  who  conducted  Bible 
study.  Miss  Cooke  was  an  ethereal  person 
whom  we  saw  only  if  invited  to  Grove 
House  for  dinner.  Afterwards  we  sat  in 
her  sun  parlor  and  watched  the  lights  in 
her  color  organ.  (Betty  and  I have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  one  since.)  Marie  Warren 
Potter  was  our  president  and  a very  strict 
one;  we  were  even  afraid  of  her  smile. 

Mainly  we  feel  we  were  imbued  with 
the  understanding  of  how  important  cul- 
ture is  to  living.  Each  age  has  its  dif- 
ferences and  we  learn  from  these  dif- 
ferences, then  try  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
changes  thoughtfully.  We  loved  our  Pine 
Manor  experience  and  know  it  enriched 
our  lives  and  taught  us  — we  are  never  too 
old  to  learn. 

— Elizabeth  Irwin  Kellogg  '35 
— Adelina  Armstrong  Essertier  '35 
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Excerpts  by  Ruth  Barstow  Dixon  '33  to 
her  mother,  freshman  year,  1931-32. 

Oct.  23,  1931 

"Today  I had  the  stiffest  exam  I've  ever 
had.  It  was  in  Bible.  Our  teacher  is  a 
Wellesley  College  teacher  and  it  was  the 
same  exam  she  gives  to  Wellesley  College 
juniors.  She  told  us  before  that  she  ex- 
pected about  half  of  us  to  flunk  — which 
was,  of  course,  very  encouraging.  She  is  a 
quaker.  It's  awfully  hard  to  accept  some  of 
the  things  she  teaches.  For  instance  — that 
Jesus  was  just  a very  remarkable  man  and 
not  divine.  She  has  all  the  facts  on  her  side 
tho'. 

I feel  very  satisfied  with  the  way  we 
planned  my  clothes  but  1 had  to  buy  a little 
dressier  dress  for  evening  when  we  have 
company.  Also  bought  a white  lapin  eve- 
ning jacket.  I think  I will  buy  a formal  and 
have  you  give  it  to  me  for  Christmas. 

I am  going  to  Ruth  Taintor's  home  in 
Hartford  for  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 
Mrs.  Taintor  is  writing  Miss  Hall  inviting 
me  and  will  you  please  write  to  Miss  Hall 
giving  your  consent  please.  I wish  you 
would  do  this  right  away  because  Mrs. 

All  letters  are  reproduced  exactly  as  written  includ- 
ing spelling  and  punctuation  anomalies.  — Ed. 


Taintor  has  already  written  and  we  would 
like  to  complete  our  plans  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Thanks  loads." 

Nov.  12,1931 

"We  had  our  voices  tested  and  I got  in  the 
P.M.  choir.  That  is  more  or  less  an  honor 
as  only  1 out  of  4 that  tried  for  it  go  in.  . . . 
And  I wasn't  planning  on  trying  out  at  all 
as  my  voice  does  such  queer  things  in  the 
last  couple  years  and  has  been  so  much 
lower.  When  [Miss  Henry]  asked  me  to 
sing  up  the  scale  I couldn't  go  high  at  all 
and  so  . . . she  did  voice  exercises  with  me 
and  then  I sang  high  C,  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  which  proved  that  all  my  voice 
trouble  is  purely  psychological.  She  thinks 
I have  an  unusually  good  voice  that  might 
amount  to  something  if  trained. 

I wish  I hadn't  said  anything  about  Bible 
to  you  because  I think  she  really  makes 
our  religion  stronger  because  she  knocks 
down  some  ideas  but  gives  us  a new  re- 
ligion which  is  much  stronger  and  really 
based  on  facts.  She  is  a very  religious  little 
quaker  and  believes  that  prayer  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  there  is.  She  be- 
lieves in  all  the  teachings  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  and  that  Christianity  is  the  one  true 
religion  (proved  by  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
gression of  Christian  nations  over  heathen 
nations).  The  only  thing  she  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  is  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  God 
any  more  than  we  are  all  children  of  God.  I 
still  prefer  to  believe  that  he  is  but  after  all  I 


don't  see  that  that  makes  much  difference 
as  long  as  we  try  to  live  up  to  what  he 
taught  — love  for  others,  belief  and  trust 
in  God  and  prayer,  willingness  to  share 
others'  burdens,  etc.  I think  she  has  a 
much  stronger  religion  and  is  a much  bet- 
ter Christian  than  99%  of  the  people  who 
believe  in  all  the  rest  of  it  — divinity, 
bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  etc.  She  is  a 
good  deal  like  Mrs.  Nicholas  and  I think 
you  would  think  she  is  a wonderful  per- 
son if  you  knew  her. 

You  asked  me  for  a list  of  the  things  I 
would  like  for  Christmas.  ...  I am  going  to 
tell  you  the  one  big  thing  I would  like  and  I 
think  it  really  is  going  back  on  our  agree- 
ment but  I thought  I would  tell  you  any- 
way. You  probably  know  — a fur  coat.  I 
thought  that  I would  have  to  get  one  next 
year  anyway  and  so  if  I could  pay  half  of  it 
on  next  year's  allowance  and  you  give  me 
the  rest  for  Christmas.  So  far,  I haven't 
discovered  anyone  who  hasn't  one  here 
and  everyone  says  that  it  gets  terribly  cold 
in  the  winter  here.  Of  course  the  cold  isn't 
the  reason  I want  it  but  if  you  were  here  I 
think  you  would  understand  why  I want  it 
and  it  would  seem  funny  to  wear  my  red 
all  winter  when  everyone  else  wears  fur. 
Then  I would  be  getting  one  next  year 
anyway  and  then  maybe  the  prices  will  be 
higher  by  that  time.  Of  course  it  is  just 
what  you  think  best." 

Nov.  23,  1931 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  last  night.  We 
went  by  train  to  Boston  yesterday  noon 
and  ate  lunch  there.  We  called  on  Mrs. 
Hall  who  is  a family  friend  of  the  Taintors. 

. . . She  is  a typical  Easterner  but  rather  a 
queer  type  to  me.  They  live  in  a very  old 
brick  house  close  up  to  the  sidewalk.  We 
went  up  a few  steps,  rang  the  bell.  The 
maid  answered  and  took  us  in.  On  the  first 
floor  there  was  the  dining  room,  library, 
etc.  But  the  living  room  (I  think  they  call  it 
the  drawing  room)  was  on  the  second 
floor.  Mrs.  Hall  greeted  us  very  cordially 
and  immediately  wanted  us  to  have 
tea.  . . . Her  daughter  ...  is  making  a 
debut  this  fall.  Ruth  and  I got  an  an- 
nouncement and  invitation  to  her  coming 
out  tea-dance  next  Friday  night  but  doubt 
if  we  will  be  able  to  get  permission  to  go. 

Mrs.  Hall  took  us  in  her  car  to  the  Ritz- 
Carleton  where  we  were  to  meet  the  boys 
and  Mrs.  Stowe.  You  would  like  Mrs. 
Stowe  very  much.  She  isn't  a bit  sophisti- 
cated or  anything  of  that  type,  rather, 
more  old-fashioned  (not  that  she  is  — but 
that  type).  I was  so  relieved  to  see  that  the 
boy  I was  going  with  was  tall.  His  name  is 
William  Gardner  Winkley  and  he  is  a 
sophomore  at  Yale. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  entertainment 
in  the  East  seems  to  be  tea  dancing  in  the 
afternoon.  We  went  to  the  Copley  Piazza 
which  is  the  nicest  hotel  in  Boston  and 
went  tea  dancing  from  4:30  to  7:00.  Then 
. . . they  showed  me  all  the  sights  in 
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Boston  and  I saw  Harvard  and  M.I.T. 
After  having  a late  dinner  we  danced 
some  more  and  then  . . . drove  back  to 
Wellesley  where  Miss  Pratt  was  waiting 
up  for  us  and  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Stowe. 

Gid  (William  Winkley)  was  very  nice 
and  looks  something  like  Bill.  I had  a 
wonderful  time  altho'  I had  to  practically 
learn  to  dance  all  over  again  as  they  dance 
very  differently  here  than  in  Michigan.  It 
is  more  of  a Spanish  type  of  dancing  — 
very  smooth  and  swaying  with  lots  of  dips 
and  turns.  It  is  just  loads  of  fun  and  much 
more  rhythm  than  in  our  dancing.” 

Dec.  5,  1931 

"I  just  got  back  from  Dramatics.  ...  I have 
never  been  interested  in  anything  so 
much  in  my  life.  We  have  the  most  won- 
derful teacher.  I fell  in  love  with  her  the 
first  day  I saw  her.  Now  we  are  learning 
how  to  fall.  There  is  really  a lot  of  tech- 
nique in  a good  stage  fall.  We  learn  how  to 
fall  on  our  right  side,  our  left,  and  front 
and  back.  I have  learned  how  to  laugh 
whenever  I want  to.  Once  a week  we  give 
speeches.  . . . One  day  a week  we  have 
voice  exercises.  The  purpose  of  which  is  to 
increase  lung  capacity  and  to  control  emis- 
sion of  breath  in  steady  manner.  We  have 
. . . singing  exercises.  . . . We  also  have  lip 
and  tongue  exercises  to  help  us  enunciate 
more  clearly.  One  day  a week  we  have 
pantomime,  which  is  to  teach  us  gracious 
expression  of  silence  and  beauty  of  ges- 
ture. . . . We  [also]  learn  stage  technic  and 
impersonation  of  characters.  I wish  you 
could  be  in  our  class  to  watch  us.  It  is 
fascinating.” 

April  7,  1932 

"Tomorrow  is  the  big  day.  We  had  our 
dress  rehearsal  last  night  and  I was  very 
pleased  with  it.  I wish  you  were  going  to 

be  here  to  see  it I am  a young  girl 

whose  father  is  of  the  type  who  thinks  the 
modern  generation  is  going  to  the  dogs. 
So  he  decides  to  make  me  sleep  in  the 
room  which  was  once  his  grandmother's 
in  the  hope  that  by  being  near  the  things 
that  are  hallowed  ...  I may  gain  some  of 
the  qualities  I lack.  After  he  leaves,  the 
grandmother  appears  to  the  girl  and  she 
learns  that  after  all  youth,  no  matter  in 
what  age,  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

About  clothes  — I have  thought  and 
thought  and  I still  think  a black  coat  with 
fox  collar  would  be  the  best.  I could  wear  it 
all  spring  and  then  also  into  late  fall  until  I 
wear  my  fur  coat.  Otherwise,  if  I got  a little 
light  colored  spring  coat  what  would  I do 
next  fall?  That  will  be  the  third  year  for  my 
red.  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  in  much  condition  to 
be  worn  for  good.  I don't  suppose  you 
think  black  is  so  good  but  that  is  what  I 
would  like.  They  have  some  darling  ones 
with  detachable  fox  collars.  Should  I get  it 
before  coming  home  for  spring  vacation  or 
wait?.  . . . These  ran  about  $59.”  A- 


Dorothy  McGuire  (on  steps)  welcoming  freshmen  in  1936. 


When  I first  visited  Pine  Manor,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  small, 
attractive  campus  — like  a vil- 
lage — and  its  proximity  to  Boston  and 
historic  areas.  I entered  in  the  fall  of  1930 
and  graduated  in  June  of  1932  — two  great 
years.  We  lived  in  houses  which  were 
formerly  private  homes.  A few  held  din- 
ing halls,  and  many  held  classrooms.  I felt 
very  fortunate  as  a freshman  to  live  in  Pine 
Manor  House,  which  had  a dining  hall, 
and  as  a senior  in  Orchard  House.  Both 
were  gracious  and  attractive,  and  our  bed- 
rooms were  large  and  bright. 

Pine  Manor  of  the  '30s  had  lots  of  rules 
and  restrictions.  Among  ourselves  we 
laughed  and  crabbed  about  this,  but  we 
pretty  well  abided  by  them.  Sheltered  by 
our  parents,  we  were  expected  to  live  up 
to  their  standards  of  behavior  and  scholas- 
tics, thus  we  didn't  fuss  too  much  over 
Pine  Manor's  rules.  So  — we  wore  hats 
when  we  walked  a few  blocks  to  the  shop- 
ping areas  and  signed  in  and  out  when 
leaving  Wellesley.  Our  housemother 
needed  written  permission  from  a parent 
and  from  a chaperone  to  allow  us  to  leave 
school  for  the  few  prom  weekends  al- 
lowed us  each  year.  On  his  trips  to  Boston, 
even  my  father  had  to  call  before  I could 
meet  him,  and  if  I returned  after  dark,  he 
had  to  accompany  me  back.  If  a man  came 
to  call,  we  had  to  introduce  him  to  our 
housemother  and  entertain  him  in  the 
living  room  with  some  of  our  housemates. 


We  laughed  about  the  large  mirror,  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  strategically  placed  so 
we  could  be  seen  from  the  hall.  With  girls, 
we  were  allowed  weekends  to  visit  them 
and  they  were  welcome  to  visit  us.  That 
was  fun. 

Really,  we  did  have  lots  of  fun!  We 
skated  whenever  Wellesley  College  lake 
froze.  One  year,  during  a long  weekend 
break,  some  of  us  went  dogsledding  be- 
hind Admiral  Byrd's  famous  South  Pole 
dogs  in  Wanalanset,  NH.  There  was  ski- 
ing too,  which,  sadly,  I usually  did  on  my 
rear.  We  had  professional  entertainment 
periodically  in  Bardwell,  which  we  shared 
with  Dana  Hall  for  those  occasions. 
Organized  school  trips  to  historical  places 
in  and  around  Boston  were  lots  of  fun  and, 
if  we  subscribed,  we  were  allowed  season 
theater  tickets  in  Boston.  On  Saturdays, 
the  campus  practically  emptied.  We  took 
the  train  to  town  for  lunching,  shopping, 
and  sightseeing.  Some  places  were  "out  of 
bounds”  including  the  Ritz,  yet  we  each 
managed  at  least  one  lunch  there.  The 
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Copley  Plaza  was  a favorite  meeting  place. 
Once  our  psychology  teacher,  Mrs.  Ella 
Cabot,  invited  our  class  for  tea  in  her 
Boston  home.  She  was  very  dignified  but 
very  interesting,  and  we  were  on  our  best 
behavior.  I liked  her  class  and  I've  never 
forgotten  a lot  she  taught  me. 

1 respected  all  my  teachers  but  there  was 
a distinct  separation  of  teacher  and  stu- 
dent. Miss  Williams  and  Mrs.  Marie  Potter 
(newly  made  president  in  1930)  were  my 
housemothers.  Though  understanding, 
they  were  strict.  Miss  Williams  forgave  my 
roommate,  Ann  Danson  Muhlhauser,  and 
me  for  too  often  locking  her  out  of  the 
bathroom  which  we  shared  with  her.  One 
early  morning,  Ann  and  I were  terrified  to 
be  summoned  to  Mrs.  Potter's  quarters  in 
Orchard  House.  We  knew  we  were  in 
trouble!  The  evening  before,  some  bovs 
from  home  had  driven  by  just  to  say  hello, 
and  we  had  talked  to  them  out  of  our 
window!  This  was  not  ladylike  behavior, 
said  Mrs.  Potter,  who  roundly  scolded  us. 
Tired  from  exam  cramming,  Ann  and  I 
burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Potter  told  us  to 
behave  ourselves  properly,  dry  our  eyes, 
and  go  invite  all  the  girls  for  a delicious 
strawberries  and  cream,  sweet  rolls  and 
coffee  breakfast  with  her.  Though  strict, 
they  were  kind. 

I took  the  homemaking  course  which 
included  academic  and  homemaking 
classes.  For  six  weeks,  six  of  us  moved  into 
Pine  Cottage  where,  under  Miss  Mc- 
Junkin's  tutelage,  we  alternated  six  house- 
hold positions  from  hostess/housekeeper 
to  lowly  chambermaid.  Miss  Mcjunkin 
kept  a sharp  eye  on  us,  making  sure  we 
did  things  right  — no  skimping!  Because 
we  had  to  keep  up  all  our  classes  and  run  a 
house,  we  were  extremely  busy.  We  were 
rather  an  insulated  but  very  congenial 
group.  Such  funny  things  happened.  1 
loved  those  six  weeks. 

In  the  '30s,  we  were  sheltered,  but  we 
were  not  unaware  that  we  were  in  a long 
and  tragic  depression.  We  sorrowed  over 
the  Lindbergh  tragedy.  No  one  knew  that 
the  Hitler  rumblings  would  lead  to  WWII 
and  after  that  the  times  and  our  lives 
would  never  be  the  same.  We  were  too 
young  to  vote.  Trains  were  the  mode  of 
travel.  Our  travels  to  and  from  Pine  Manor 
were  great,  four  of  us  from  our  area  al- 
ways reserving  a stateroom  where  other 
school  friends  joined  us  along  the  way  and 
we  had  a ball.  In  the  '30s,  we  danced  to  Big 
Bands.  We  had  good  theatre  and  wonder- 
ful musicals.  We  went  to  lots  of  movies 
and  we  played  records  on  the  "phono- 
graph." But  these  activities  were  looked 
forward  to  during  vacations  and  after 
graduation. 

My  warmest  Pine  Manor  memories  are 
of  the  girls  and  friendships  I made,  some  1 
know  through  letters  and  a few  I've  seen 
for  wonderful  catch-up  visits  and 
nostalgic  Pine  Manor  reminiscing. 

— Jane  Allen  Dohan  '32 


Sewing  class,  homemaking  course , 1930 s. 


Students  skiing  in  front  of  Grey  Lodge,  1930s. 


Your  social  secretary,  Western  Union 


New  rates  of  25c  for  prepared  texts  — 35c  for  15 
words  of  vour  own  composition  apply  ANY- 
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CONGRATULATORY  MESSAGES 
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BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS 
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Pine  Manor  prom,  1940.  Top:  Dance  card 
from  Ann  Treadway  Schutt  '40. 


Top  and  right:  Ambulance  Corps,  Pine 
Manor  Red  Cross,  1940s.  Below:  from 
1944  Pine  Log. 


The  War  Years 


nufc  Patumrasrs 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke 
Mr*.  Marie  Warren  Potter 
Miss  Hetty  Shepard  Wheeler 
Miss  Helen  Hall 
Mrs-  Mabel  Wolcott  Brown 
Dr.  Kenneth  Divcn 


Pram  (ConxxwiHtc 

Helen  Margaret  Laros 
Margaret  Shaw  Sagar 
Virginia  Ames  Ballard 
Mary  Graham  Miller 
Sally  Bausher 
Priscilla  Frances  Wattles 
Jane  Ellen  Sidford 
Lucy  Maynard  Wheeler 
Helen  Virginia  Lowrey 
Joan  Dare  Whiteside 


Ours  was  perhaps  the  last  innocent 
class,  the  last  class  before  World 
War  II,  a class  that  found  boys  and 
convertibles  plentiful.  It  was  a time  of 
wonderful  fall  Saturdays,  walking  across 
Harvard  Yard  after  football  games,  with 
the  smokey  haze  from  burning  leaves 
turning  twilights  to  mauve  and  blue. 

It  was  returning  to  school  from  Back  Bay 
station,  rattling  back  by  midnight  on  the 
Boston  to  Wellesley  train. 

It  was  a time  for  Brooks  Brothers  polo 
coats,  Princeton  beanies,  high  cable  knit 
socks  and  loafers.  It  was  a time  for  eating 
ice  cream  rolls  at  Seiler's  on  the  Square 
and  dancing  to  Vaughn  Monroe  at  Suylers 
Ten  Acre.  It  was  a time  of  closest  friend- 
ships, roommates  who  understood, 
helped,  trusted,  laughed  and  loved. 

It  was  hearing  Glenn  Miller  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  on  the  radio  just  be- 
fore curfew.  And  it  was  a time  when  ro- 
mance and  marriage,  not  careers,  were  on 


the  minds  of  young  women. 

It  was  a beautiful  time,  truly  the  last 
innocent  time.  — Margaret  Winston  Rider  '41 


he  constant  worry  of  World  War  II 
made  us  serious  students  who  ap- 
preciated the  serenity  of  our  aca- 
demic environment.  Flaming  fall  leaves 
and  the  feathery  green  of  spring  found  us 
talking  and  laughing  together  as  lifelong 
friendships  began.  Awakening  to  a house- 
mate trilling  "White  Christmas"  in  her 
morning  shower  now  makes  me  chortle. 
Remembered  joys  and  good  times  bring 
smiles  and  laughter  when  classmates  are 
together. 

The  memory  of  pale  dawn  sun  blazing 
on  new  snow  as  we  trudged  through  drifts 
to  breakfast  cools  me  on  the  hottest  sum- 
mer day.  Another  dawn,  graduation  day, 
brought  news  of  "D-Day,"  the  invasion  of 
Europe.  As  we  stood  in  silent  prayer  in  the 
village  church  we  prayed  for  our  troops 


and  hoped  invasion  would  shorten  the 
war.  We  were  soberly  aware  of  the  over- 
whelming challenge  facing  our  class:  re- 
building civilization  in  a world  at  peace. 

— Emily  jane  Meyer  Tilford  ’44 

We  didn't  have  cars.  We  took  the 
train  to  Boston.  We  wore  bobby 
socks,  saddle  shoes  and  cable 
knit  socks  (never  knee  socks).  Friday 
nights  our  curfew  was  11:00;  on  Saturday 
nights,  12:00.  We  rode  bikes  a lot  if  we 
wanted  to  go  around  Wellesley.  There 
were  no  cars  because  of  gas  rationing. 
Phones  were  turned  off  at  10:00  at  night. 

We  weren't  allowed  to  smoke.  "The 
Stack"  was  the  only  place  on  campus  you 
could  smoke.  If  you  were  caught  smoking 
you  were  expelled.  We  used  Coffeetone 
cigarettes  — they  were  all  we  could  get  — 
and  Camels. 

There  were  no  men  around  except  for 
the  ROTC  at  Harvard.  All  of  the  men  were 
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THE  "SOCIAL"  SPORT! 
Fashion  has  chosen  Bowling  as 
women's  No  1 "recreation  " Be- 
cause slim  grace  is  a “Must1"  with 
attractive  women.  And  Bowling, 
here,  slenderizes,  practically  re- 
creates the  figure  to  youthfulness  — 
pleasantly1 
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Top:  Safety  wardens,  1944-45.  Left:  Frontis- 
piece, 1944  Pine  Log.  Below:  Yearbook  ads, 
2947  Pine  Log.  Bottom:  Art  studio,  1947. 
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off  fighting  the  war.  Every  now  and  then 
we  had  a mixer. 

I think  we  led  a very  restricted  life  be- 
cause of  the  war.  We  were  thrown  into  the 
situation,  and  we  had  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  We  were  there  when  people  were  los- 
ing brothers,  lovers,  etc.  Pine  Manor  was 
very  much  involved  in  the  war  effort.  We 
gave  blood  in  Boston  — I'm  still  able  to  see 
Mrs.  Meyer  strutting  around  in  her  big 
Red  Cross  uniform. 

I led  kind  of  a quiet  life  because  I was 
engaged.  We  had  bikes  and  we  walked 
everywhere.  There  were  no  big  special 
events;  we  had  to  make  our  own  fun,  like 
going  to  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  the 
Boston  Braves  baseball  games  in  town. 

Among  teachers,  Harriet  Howe  Greene 
stood  out.  We  dedicated  our  yearbook  to 
Miss  Holborn.  Marie  Warren  Potter  was 
the  headmistress.  Miss  Hall  sat  at  the  head 
of  our  dinner  table. 

1 lived  in  Grove  House  — Miss  Cooke's 
house  — with  five  other  girls.  We  had 
maids  in  black-and-white  uniforms  — if 
we  didn't  make  our  beds,  they  made 
them. 

Helen  Temple  Cooke  was  a very  strong 
domineering  person  who  ran  a good 
junior  college.  Wellesley  was  a dry  town 
for  years  and  years  because  Helen  Temple 
Cooke  would  have  no  liquor  there.  We 
took  turns  every  six  weeks  running  the 
Practice  House  for  our  home  economics 
class.  One  time  we  gave  Helen  Temple 
Cooke  a black  and  white  pie  with  rum 
extract  in  it  and  were  petrified  she'd 
find  out. 

We  also  made  silk  and  lace  panties 
by  hand.  — Dabney  Morgan  Ireland  '45 


he  war  was  over  the  summer  be- 
fore I came  in  . . . we  began  to  be 
able  to  get  things  again  after  the 
rationing.  The  men  were  just  starting  to 
come  back  from  the  war.  We  talked  about 
boys  all  the  time,  but  the  boys  were  not  the 
big  thing  because  there  weren't  many  of 
them.  Getting  into  a car  with  a boy  — 
forget  it.  You  couldn't  be  out  after  11:30  at 
night.  We  always  had  to  check  out  and 
check  in.  1 remember  having  to  be  in  from 
that  last  train  from  Boston  which  got  in  at 
11:35. 

We  wore  bobby  socks,  long  shirts,  sad- 
dle shoes,  and  pearls.  If  you  were  in  glee 
club  there  were  parties.  Every  afternoon 
we  went  to  Seiler's,  a restaurant  in  Welles- 
ley Village.  We  were  often  broke.  . . . 

Mrs.  Harriet  Howe  Greene,  the  chemis- 
try teacher,  was  wonderful.  My  freshman 
year  I had  Margaret  B.  Gurney  for  a house- 
mother, and  my  senior  year  I had  Katha- 
rine Richmond. 

My  grandmother  lived  on  Grove  Street 
and  was  friendly  with  Helen  Temple 
Cooke.  She  was  a tiny  woman  with  black 
clothes,  white  hair  and  penetrating  eyes. 
She  was  quite  a lady. 

— Marie  Freeman  Underwood  ’47 
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HE  'FIFTH' 


Rules  and  Revels  in  Protected  Times 


aving  shipped  my  steamer  trunk 
by  rail  a week  before,  my  parents 
delivered  me  to  the  Detroit  train 
station.  Wearing  a handsome  and  expen- 
sive wool  tweed  suit,  complete  with 
matching  hat,  and  carrying  my  brand  new 
Samsonite  luggage  and  portable  non- 
electric typewriter,  off  I went  to  Pine 
Manor,  the  great  unknown.  Many  hours 
later,  I entered  Green  Gables,  a typical  old 
three-story  New  England  house  complete 
with  veranda.  1 struggled  with  some  ap- 
prehension and  unspoken  reservation. 
This  certainly  did  not  resemble  the  college 
campus  environment  I had  anticipated! 
For  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  a small 
New  England  residential  community. 

Yes,  my  room  was  on  the  third  floor. 
Yes,  we  had  to  share  a bathroom  down  the 
hall  with  seven  other  gals  (complete  with 
wooden  pull-chain  water  closet).  Yes, 
there  was  one  telephone  on  the  first  floor, 
which  had  to  serve  the  needs  of  21  very 
social  females.  No,  there  were  no  dining 
or  snack  facilities  whatsoever  within  our 
house.  Neither  smoking  nor  male  visitors 
were  permitted  in  other  than  the  living 
room. 

Students  began  arriving,  meeting  one 
another,  unpacking,  and  getting 
organized  — which  entailed  “calling  out" 
and  running  up  and  down  three  flights  of 
uncarpeted  stairs.  1 was  stopped  in  my 
tracks  by  a lovely,  gracious  older  lady,  our 
housemother,  Mrs.  Stobaeus.  She  an- 
nounced without  reservation  that  my 
“voice  carries  very  well!" 

Endless  days  of  freshman  orientation 
followed  — some  of  it  fun,  some  of  histor- 
ical interest,  some  grim  (funny  clothes, 
strange  “beanies,"  subservience  to  sen- 
iors), and  some  frightening.  The  dress 
code  was  specific  and  restrictive.  The 
zealous  acclaim  of  the  honor  code  and  its 
modus  operandi  caused  a conscientious 
newcomer  to  live  and  breathe  in  fear. 

Acceptable  dress  was  a skirt  with  a 
blouse  and/or  sweater,  knee  socks  or 
bobby  socks  with  penny  loafers  or  saddle 
oxfords  — usually  covered  by  a camel  boy- 
coat  which  was  double-breasted,  back- 
belted,  and  adorned  with  a long  wool 
plaid  scarf.  Outside  the  house,  Bermuda 
shorts  were  worn  only  with  knee  socks 
and  only  when  covered  with  a trench  coat. 
Blue  jeans  and  slacks  were  never  permit- 
ted "in  town";  when  worn  on  campus, 
they  had  to  be  covered  with  a full  coat. 
Today's  college  students  would  unques- 
tionably regard  this  as  something  out  of 
the  Dark  Ages. 

We  purchased  toilet  articles  and  sun- 
dries from  Clement  Drugs;  gold,  script 
monogram  pins  from  Anderson's  Jew- 
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Jane  Pierce  '54  and  Sally  Sherman  '54  at  Freshman  Orientation  Clambake,  1953.  Cover  photo, 
Pine  Manor  Bulletin,  Nov.  1953.  Voted  most  eye-catching  cover  of  the  year  by  American 
Alumni  Council,  June  1954. 


elers;  classic  clothing  from  Peck  & Peck. 

When  we  felt  like  ladies,  we'd  treat 
ourselves  to  dinner  at  the  Wellesley  Inn; 
otherwise,  it  was  John's  Sweet  Shoppe  for 
tuna  sandwiches  on  a long  toasted  bun, 
Seiler's  for  an  English  muffin  and  mar- 
malade, or  Ho-Jo's  for  a burger  and 
"soda." 

The  absence  of  television  promoted  cre- 
ative methods  of  filling  leisure  time.  There 
was  always  a group  in  the  living  room 
playing  bridge,  knitting  argyle  socks  or 
sweaters,  or  simply  relaxing  while  hairdos 
were  improved  with  metal  clips  holding 
pin  curls  tightly  in  place. 

We  read  novels  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, J.  D.  Salinger,  and  Francoise 
Sagan.  We  listened  to  the  radio  music  of 
Johnny  Mathis  and  Nat  "King"  Cole,  and 
enjoyed  frequent  visits  from  the  men  at 
Babson  Institute. 

When  parents  came  to  visit,  we  were 
treated  to  dinners  at  Locke-Ober's  or  we 
climbed  the  old  wooden  steps  at  Durgin 
Park  for  huge  portions  of  roast  beef  and 
fresh  strawberry  shortcake  served  at  ta- 
bles with  red-and-white  checkered  cloths. 
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One  never  left  campus  without 
“signing  out,"  indicating  where, 
when,  with  whom,  and  until 
when.  An  “overnight  — whether  at  an- 
other campus  or  with  a relative  — re- 
quired the  presentation  of  a written  invita- 
tion. Students  were  permitted  to  be  out  — 
or  have  male  visitors  in  — until  10:00  p.m. 
Sunday  through  Thursday  evenings,  until 
midnight  on  Fridays,  and  1:00  a.m.  Satur- 
days. Doors  were  locked  at  the  stroke  of 
the  hour  and  late  arrivals  were  met  per- 
sonally by  an  open-armed  housemother 
(“the  better  to  sniff,  my  dear!"). 

The  following  year,  residence  in  West- 
lea  Hall  much  improved  my  lifestyle.  The 
stately  red  brick  and  white-pillared  build- 
ing had  a commanding  view  from  the 
hilltop.  Housemother  Mrs.  Regan  was  a 
friend  and  confidante  to  us  all.  Having 
come  from  a family  in  the  textile  business 
and  observing  our  attempts  to  shop  for 
bargains,  she  made  a profound  comment 
that  has  stayed  with  me  through  the  years: 
"there  is  no  economic  substitute  for 
quality." 

Classes  were  small  and  personal,  usu- 
ally eight  to  ten  students  to  one  totally 
dedicated  instructor.  This  allowed  for  ex- 
tensive class  participation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a unique  rapport  among 
students  and  between  student  and  in- 
structor. Cameron  Thompson  (English 
and  philosophy),  Senora  De  Mora  (Span- 
ish), Madeleine  Crawford  (biology),  and 
Rodman  Henry  (art  history)  stand  fore- 
most in  my  memory  — for  their  personal 
interest,  dedication  to  their  profession, 
and  total  enthusiasm  — all  of  which  gen- 
erated the  same  in  their  students. 

At  the  helm  was  a brand  new  president, 
Frederick  C.  Ferry,  who  assumed  his  new 
position  on  July  1,  1956.  He  was  the  epit- 
ome of  kindness,  sincerity,  and  concern, 
someone  with  whom  I continued  to  com- 
municate until  his  retirement.  He  was 
very  approachable  and  highly  visible  on 
campus,  most  often  in  his  small  black 
Kharman  Ghia  with  its  distinctive  Ber- 
muda bell.  His  standard  question  was  al- 
ways, "How's  it  going?",  to  which  one 
could  answer  "fine,"  or  really  go  into  de- 
tail because  he  opened  that  door.  He 
never  said,  "later";  he  was  always  willing 
to  give  whatever  time  a student  needed. 

We've  come  a long  way  in  30  years,  but 
that  is  not  to  imply  that  all  the  changes 
have  been  positive.  I feel  fortunate  that  I 


was  a college  student  in  the  '50s,  es- 
pecially one  of  200  at  a liberal  arts  junior 
college  for  women.  It  offered  something 
very  special  that  appears  to  have  been  lost 
along  the  way  of  progress  as  we've  be- 
come a more  intense,  complex  society. 

— Marilynn  Mardigian  Varbedian  '58 

f— | pH  he  early  '50s  were  good  years.  The 
second  World  War  was  over  and 

.1  the  country  returned  to  normal  for 
the  most  part.  We  were  proud  to  be  Amer- 
icans and  were  not  especially  critical  of  our 
government.  That  would  come  later  in  the 
decade.  In  general,  we  were  traditional 
and  quite  conservative;  we  were  content 
with  our  lives. 

At  Pine  Manor,  the  emphasis  was  on 
getting  good  grades  and  participating  in 
school  activities.  We  were  quite  happy  to 
be  "good  girls"  for  our  parents  and 
teachers.  They  expected  us  to  behave  well 
and  we  did.  Rebellious  girls  were  defi- 
nitely in  the  minority. 

On  weekends  the  campus  would  empty 
out  as  we  traveled  to  Yale,  Princeton, 
Williams  or  wherever.  Dating  took  top 
priority,  and  blind  dates  were  the  thing. 
Actually,  many  of  us  met  our  future  hus- 
bands that  way.  Miss  Richardson,  the  so- 
cial dean,  kept  track  of  us.  We  had  to 
return  on  Sunday  by  6 p.m. 

Having  a steady  boyfriend  was  very, 
very  important.  Many  of  us  had  a dia- 
mond on  our  left  hand  by  graduation.  Sex 
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was  not  talked  about  much,  and  living 
with  a male  to  whom  you  were  not  mar- 
ried was  only  for  the  avant-garde.  One  girl 
left  school  because  she  was  pregnant  and 
most  of  us  never  knew  about  it  until  much 
later.  I graduated  in  1951,  was  married  in 
1952,  and  separated  in  1962.  Presumably 
this  was  a fairly  common  pattern.  We 
married  too  young  — perhaps  before  we 
ever  had  a real  chance  to  be  grown-ups.  In 
those  years  we  were  girls  — not  women.  1 
think  it  took  longer  to  grow  up  in  the  '50s. 
Most  of  us  were  still  quite  protected  by  our 
families. 

The  style  of  clothes  today  is  reminiscent 
of  the  '50s.  Long  full  skirts,  heavy  socks, 
flats,  baggy  sweaters,  and  of  course,  "A 
String  of  Pearls."  Very  few  girls  had  their 
ears  pierced  — it  was  considered  cheap! 
For  dressy  occasions,  we  always  wore 
nylon  stockings,  white  gloves,  and  even 
hats  for  church.  Everything  we  wore  was 
bulky  and  cumbersome.  Bright  colors 


were  out;  we  wore  grey,  camel,  beige, 
brown.  A white  blouse  was  in  for  every 
season  — long-sleeved,  short-sleeved, 
and  sleeveless.  A basic  black  dress  was 
also  a must.  Apparently  we  didn't  have 
much  imagination.  I felt  it  was  important 
to  dress  like  my  classmates. 

At  The  Stack,  our  little  social  center,  the 
smoke  was  thick.  Smoking  was  allowed 
only  there.  The  rules  were  strict.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  concern  about  ciga- 
rettes being  injurious  to  one's  health. 
Playing  bridge  was  also  big  in  those  years. 

Meals  were  formal  affairs  with  maid 
service  and  white  napkins.  Good  manners 
were  terribly  important.  We  were  ex- 
pected to  be  gracious  hostesses  in  years  to 
come. 


Dinner,  mid  '50s. 


In  spite  of  the  seriousness  and  formality 
of  Pine  Manor  in  the  early  '50s,  we  had  a 
lot  of  fun.  In  the  houses  there  was  much 
horseplay  and  laughter.  Most  of  us  en- 
joyed being  in  a single  sex  school  and 
formed  lasting  friendships. 

— Brenda  Bradley  Bisbee  '51 

’7  n Sept.  1950  we  traveled  to  Pine  Manor 

by  train.  Airplanes  were  too  unreliable 
,1  and  their  use  was  frowned  upon.  I 
went  to  Grove  House,  a beautiful  New 
England  building.  I found  mv  trunk  up  in 
my  third-floor  room  and  wondered  what 
Gingie  (Virginia)  Goff,  my  roommate, 
would  be  like.  I couldn't  believe  our  bath- 
room didn't  have  a shower.  1 was  really 
miserable  with  fear  — what  would  I have 
to  do  next?  The  other  housemates  soon 
arrived:  Arden  Van  Schaak,  Ann  Slichter, 
Sister  (Laurina)  Mclver,  Jane  Green,  Gay 
Clarke,  Carolyn  Mann,  Catherine  Nun- 
nally,  Anne  Miller,  Frannie  Plimpton, 
Nancy  Bishop,  Janice  Savoy  and  Edie 
Bunn. 

Soon  we  all  went  to  dinner  in  Grove 
House  — the  food  was  wonderful  — 
where  we  met  Catherine  Gilbertson,  our 
lovely  housemother,  and  girls  from  the 
houses  nearby.  Later,  we  went  to  The 
Stack,  the  one  place  we  could  smoke  and 
get  sodas.  Here,  Annie  reigned  supreme. 
The  next  day  we  met  the  seniors  and  saw 
the  important  spots  in  Wellesley.  At 
Seiler's  — the  place  to  go  for  breakfast  on 
Sunday  — I was  taught  to  love  English 
muffins  with  peanut  butter  and  mar- 
malade. Filene's  and  the  ten-cent  store 
helped  furnish  our  rooms.  We  didn't  need 
much;  this  was  not  the  day  of  stereos  and 
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TVs.  Ho-Jo's  was  a great  place  to  go  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  for  clams  or 
hot  dogs. 

We  tried  to  learn  all  the  rules  for  leaving 
Wellesley.  We  had  to  be  "in"  various 
hours  on  the  weekends  and  needed  writ- 
ten permission  from  home  to  stay  over- 
night anywhere.  Miss  Richmond,  in 
charge  of  permissions,  was  a wonderful 
but  forbidding  person,  who  later  became  a 
dear  friend.  For  overnights  in  Boston,  we 
were  told  to  stay  at  the  YWCA.  (Thank 
heavens  I was  permitted  to  stay  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  when  my  relatives  came  to 
town.)  We  had  to  attend  Vespers  on  Sun- 
day evenings.  Students  had  to  dress  for 
dinner,  but  we  soon  learned  to  skip  wear- 
ing nylons.  Some  evenings,  the  elderly 
but  very  interesting  Miss  Cooke  would 
come  for  dinner.  If  you  were  lucky,  you 
would  be  invited  to  her  home  to  meet 
special  college  guests.  Good  manners 
were  a must;  a faculty  member  sat  at  every 
table.  You  were  not  to  be  late. 

Our  "big  sisters"  showed  us  the  ropes 
— how  to  survive  away  from  home.  PMJC 
was  strict  but  it  was  good  for  all  of  us  — we 
became  better  friends.  Coming  from  a 
small  private  day  school  in  St.  Paul,  life  at 
PMJC  was  very  different.  At  a big  picnic  in 
Westlea  during  our  first  few  nights,  1 was 
introduced  to  a "grinder."  Ordering 
pizzas,  grinders,  and  BLTs  delivered  to 
the  dorm  was  a new  way  of  life  for  me. 

Classes  started.  I was  so  nervous.  1 re- 
member I had  to  walk  so  fast  to  get  from 
one  building  to  another  for  each  class. 
Miss  Alexander  taught  me  English,  Miss 
Hawey,  psychology,  and  Miss  Emery,  so- 
ciology. Miss  Russell  taught  me  to  love 
history.  Mrs.  Sleeper  was  wonderful  try- 
ing to  get  us  to  sing  properly.  Her  music 
programs  and  the  concert  series  were  al- 
ways good.  Mr.  Clemence  tried  to  get  us 
to  understand  economics.  Mrs.  Greene 
and  Mrs.  Crawford  drilled  us  in  the  sci- 
ences. For  gym,  we  wore  yellow  dresses 
with  bloomers  or  green  sweats.  What  an 
old  gym  we  had  to  use!  I bought  an  old 
bike  to  ride  around  the  woods;  others 
brought  their  own  horses  to  ride. 

The  traditions  of  P.M.  were  wonderful. 
We  felt  proud  to  be  there.  We  loved  our 
white  blazers  and  P.M.  rings.  Both  excited 
and  sad  during  our  graduation  festivities, 
most  of  us  felt  the  two  years  we  spent 
there  were  too  short.  1 have  always  trea- 
sured my  time  at  PMJC,  the  many  things  I 
learned,  growing  up  a bit,  and  the  won- 
derful friends,  many  of  whom  1 keep  up 
with  to  this  day,  34-35  years  later.  The 
college  helped  to  equip  us  to  live  life  as  it 
was  lived  in  America  when  we  were 
young.  The  staff  and  faculty  showed  us 
that  we  could  and  should  change  to  meet 
responsibilities,  something  most  of  us 
have  needed  to  do  frequently  throughout 
life. 

— Li/din  Ahern  Moore  '52 


Pine  Manor  swimmers  brave  the  chilly  Atlantic,  spring  1959. 


Christmas  dance,  1952.  Left:  From  1945  Pine  Log. 
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Pine  Manor  Becomes  the  Flagship 
of  America's  Junior  Colleges 


By  Marguerite  ' Mims " Agathon  Cushing  '64 


t is  Sunday  afternoon.  The  year?  Pick 
any  year  from  1960  to  1965.  The  sce- 
nario is  the  same  in  any  one  of  the  20 
dorms  on  the  old  campus.  The  dinosaur 
campus,  the  one  without  TVs,  videotape 
recorders,  word  processors,  policemen  or 
salad  bars.  If  we  had  no  worries  of  Herpes 
or  AIDS,  or  thoughts  of  crack  or  pot,  we 
were  a little  fascinated  with  Those  Who 
Drank  Illicitly.  The  X-rated  Hopekirk  sen- 
ior who  toyed  with  a bottle  of  scotch  at  last 
night's  drive-in  was  the  stuff  of  Confessions 
magazine.  It  was  interesting  to  debate 
how  long  before  she'd  get  thrown  out. 

By  Sunday  afternoon  the  gut-wrench- 
ing, inevitably  lonely,  pit-of-the-stomach 
fear  was  undeniable:  Monday's  classes 
were  not  so  far  away.  We  would  read  in 
the  Sunday  papers  that  some  of  America's 
young  women  wrere  joining  the  Peace 
Corps.  Others  were  making  a difference  in 
the  quality  of  life  by  protesting  for  a myr- 
iad of  reasons.  But  for  a majority  of  us,  our 
college  cocoon  wras  too  seductive.  We'd 
come,  after  all,  from  the  solid,  Mother- 
May-1?,  conservative.  Father  Knows  Best 
'50s.  An  involvement  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 
The  growing  conflict  of  Vietnam?  Civil 


rights  movements  and  black  unrest  in  the 
cities?  What  did  all  that  have  to  do  with 
us?  We'd  traded  our  family  cocoon  for  a 
college  cocoon.  (And  in  truth  we  were  not 
so  different  in  this  from  many  of  our  Ivy 
League  sisters.)  It  seemed  natural  to  fritter 
Saturday  away,  spending  too  much 
money  at  John  Douglas  in  Wellesley, 
browsing  in  Cambridge  bookstores.  But 
now,  it  was  Sunday  afternoon  w'ith  too 
few  hours  to  write  a paper  or  study  for 
tomorrow's  first  period  sociology  exam. 
(How  could  we  have  scheduled  a first 
period  class?) 

How  did  we  cope  with  Monday's  im- 
pending doom?  By  playing  bridge  or  Mille 
Bornes,  knitting  sweaters  for  boyfriends- 
to-be,  and  gorging  on  ice  cream  from  Ho- 
Jo's  downtown.  And  worry  incessantly 
whether  we'd  grown  too  fat  to  fit  inside 
our  hula  hoops.  We  waited  impatiently  for 
gossip  from  Princeton  weekenders.  (Oh 
yes,  it  was  exciting  that  John  Glenn  or- 
bited the  earth  three  times.)  But  wait! 
Would  someone  fix  us  up  next  Saturday 
with  an  elusive  Harvard  junior?  Oniigod 
what  would  we  talk  about ? Plus  qa 
change.  . . ? 


orms  with  romantic  names  back 
then,  such  as  Pineholm,  Fern- 
wood,  Grantlands,  Green  Gables, 
Brownlow,  Woodlands  were  about  to  be- 
come past  history.  Some  houses  such  as 
Grove,  a lovely  Georgian  colonial,  were 
decorated  with  oriental  rugs  and  antique 
furniture.  If  each  house  had  an  identity, 
we  dorm  dwellers  were  not  immune  from 
identity  crises,  though  we  didn't  label  it  as 
such.  (Where  was  Dr.  Ruth  when  we 
needed  her?)  If  we  passionately  sought  to 
achieve  excellence,  this  longing  had  to  be 
tempered  if  not  smothered,  lest  we  be 
branded  weird,  antisocial.  A niche  on  the 
Honors  list,  to  be  truly  “awesome,"  a 
word  our  daughters  would  exhaust,  had 
to  come  as  a complete  surprise  to  dorm- 
mates.  it  was  not  chic  in  the  '60s  to  be 
classified  as  a grind,  and  not  easy  to  get  an 
A.  It  was  a certain  miracle  to  accomplish  a 
C in  Janet  Williams'  Great  Books  course. 
We  worked  hard  in  the  early  '60s,  not  to 
display  an  impressive  record  to  the  corpo- 
rate world,  but  because  we  had  to  present 
a decent  record  at  our  next  hurdle:  a four- 
year  college,  and  by  the  '60s,  we  flocked  to 
them  in  droves:  85%  and  more  of  us  “went 
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200  TRADE  BOBBY-SOCKS  FOR  BEANIES 
AS  PINE  MANOR  GETS  UNDER  WAY 


Commencement:  Betty  Graham  '64  and  Nancy 
Davenport  '63. 


Candlelighting,  Dec.  1966.  Virginia  English 
'67  and  Barbara  Burnett  ’67. 


on.”  And  that,  Virginia,  is  the  secret  of  the 
two-year  college  student's  motivation.  It 
was  not  until  1967  that  the  campus  News 
proclaimed:  "The  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor (said)  9 out  of  10  girls  will  work  some 
time  during  their  lives.  ...”  I suspect  it 
became  chic  to  study,  then.  The  gentle- 
man's (that's  gentleperson's)  "C”  was 
out.  "Bs”  were  better.  You  were  even 
allowed  As  without  getting  grief.  We  were 
grumpy  because  Pine  Manor  was  not  a 
four-year  college.  (We  were  born  too 
soon.) 

We  of  the  early  '60s  were  not  activists, 
unless  you'd  call  going  on  the  warpath 
over  skirts  warmongering.  Guess  jeans. 
Gap  jeans,  indeed  jeans  at  all  were  not  a 
staple  in  yesterday's  freshman  suitcases. 
Wearing  jeans  or  pants  on  campus  or  to 
town  was  strictly  forbidden,  until  some 
rebellious  daredevil-rebels  won  a victory 
in  1963,  and  "trousers"  could  be  worn  if 
the  weather  was  freezing.  But  NOT,  ever, 
worn  off  campus.  (What  would  the  neigh- 
bors think?) 

And  then,  the  dinosaur  was  dead.  The 
music  was  still  there,  but  it  was  changing. 
The  women  of  the  class  of  1966  are  those 


enviable  alumnae  who  straddled  the  old 
and  the  new  campuses.  An  era  was  over. 
Pine  Manor  now  stood  as  the  flagship 
junior  college  of  all  American  colleges.  If 
Life  summed  up  the  '60s  as  "A  Decade  of 
Tumult,  A Decade  of  Change,"  Pine 
Manor  could  borrow  (we  do  not  plagiar- 
ize) this  nickname  for  her  '60s'  years.  In 
1960,  because  the  college  had  upgraded  its 
program  of  studies  (and  discontinued 
homemaking)  Pine  Manor  could  award 
the  A.  A.  degree  to  graduating  classes.  We 
became  legitimized.  We  were  still 
"PMJC,"  but  we  were  terrific.  And  getting 
better. 

We  of  the  early  '60s  went  about  in  stud- 
ied oblivion  to  any  hubbub  about  the  new 
campus.  Brief  "Hands  Across  the 
Campus"  tree-planting  ceremonies  and 
President  Ferry's  updates  assured  us 
work  was  forging  ahead.  It  forced  us  to 
admit  it:  the  new  campus  would  become  a 
reality.  How  wistful  it  made  us!  The  Pine 
Manor  we  knew  would  exist  no  more. 
Gradually,  all  too  sadly,  we  accepted  that  we 
couldn't,  really,  ever  come  home  again.  Pine 
Manor.  They  were  taking  her  away  from  us. 
But  we  had  to  let  her  grow  up.  Would  any  class 


love  her  as  much ? Nobody  loved  her  better. 
Maybe  it  is  an  indicator  of  a college's  greatness 
if  every  class  leaves  feeling  " Will  anybody  love 
her  as  much  as  we  did?"  She  had  been  a parent 
to  us  and,  all  of  a sudden,  she  became  our  child. 
Who  would  protect  her  when  we  were  gone? 

We  didn't  care  what  was  the  color 
of  our  parachute,  or  which  sea- 
son's colors  were  right  for  our 
complexion.  We  cared  about  what  exactly 
would  be  the  color  of  our  engagement 
ring!  If  we  take  an  honest  stroll  through 
The  Pine  Manor  News  of  the  '60s  we  dis- 
cover what  Pine  Manor  of  the  '60s  was 
really  about.  One  News  Editor  urged  us  to 
Believe  We  Could  Move  Mountains.  This 
would  have  been  preferable  to  moving  our 
dorm  room  around,  another  pleasant  Sun- 
day pastime,  done  to  the  strains  of  Bo 
Diddley,  Chuck  Berry,  the  Rolling  Stones, 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  Bob  Dylan,  Joan 
Baez,  and  relentlessly,  the  Beatles.  (Re- 
member the  "Grape"  jokes?  What  is  pur- 
ple and  has  beatles?  Grape  Britain.)  While 
an  intelligently  written  debate  in  the  Neivs 
outlined  the  political  differences  between 
Johnson  and  Goldwater,  a 1964  editor  de- 
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perhaps  a little  easier  to  come  by  than  it 
was  in  the  '60s,  25  years  ago.  The  butterfly 
has  landed.  We  look  less  hard  for  happi- 
ness and  discover  it  finds  us. 

We  anticipate  Mondays  today,  without 
fearing  we'll  oversleep  and  miss  an  exam, 
or  worrying  that  our  allowance  will  arrive 
late  (though  maybe  our  alimony  will).  If 
the  scrambled  eggs  are  soggy,  it  is  more 
than  likely  our  own  doing.  We  are  largely 
today  who  we  were  then,  but  Pine  Manor 
made  us  a little  tougher,  a little  wiser,  a 
little  less  given  to  flights  of  panic  over 
losing  a circle  pin  or  a stitch  in  a sweater. 
No  college  could  have  prepared  us  to 
solve  the  problems  we've  been  handed. 
But  Pine  Manor  helped  us  face  them.  Frac- 
tured marriages,  deaths  of  friends,  par- 
ents, and  spouses,  reversals  of  fortune, 
promotions  denied,  parental  edicts  ig- 
nored. The  choices  have  not  been  easy, 
and  worse,  they  have  not  always  been 
ours  to  make.  In  the  beginning  we 
thought  decision  making  was  the  stuff  for 
another  generation,  but  we  were  wrong. 
We  have  met  that  generation,  and  it  is  us. 
And,  in  this,  we  are  sisters  with  every 
other  decade  from  Pine  Manor. 


Class  Day,  1963. 


nounced  the  college  spirit  of  "we-can't- 
win-so-why-even-try-itiveness."  Do  I 
hear  “Hey  Bop  a Ree  Bop"? 

While  Hair  was  getting  raves  on  Broad- 
way, the  faculty  presented  "Willy  the 
Shake,"  and  the  Freshmen  Frolic  was  en- 
titled "Four  for  America,"  billed  as  an 
historical  panorama  of  America.  Ladies  in 
Retirement,  a Mimes  and  Masques  play, 
waited  in  the  wings  and  was  also  pro- 
duced that  semester.  All  were  slated  for 
spring  1964,  also  the  time  for  the  Service 
League  Auction.  (A  $30  gift  certificate  at 
John  Douglas  was  a big  prize.) 

t is  nightfall,  this  Sunday  in  the  late 

'60s.  Perhaps  Monday  isn't  as  frighten- 
.i.  ing  after  all.  Tomorrow  might  bring  us 
good  mail,  a good  French  paper,  and  the 
hope  that  the  scrambled  eggs  won't  be 
soggy.  The  now-ignored  Sunday  Times 
lounges  on  the  living  room  floor,  destined 
to  have  a housemother  point  to  it,  with 
crook'd  finger,  and  say,  "Whose  paper  is 
this?  Somebody  throw  it  out!" 

A zoom  lens  picks  up  the  paper's  head- 
lines: A South  African  pioneer  has  trans- 
planted a heart.  At  Cape  Kennedy  scien- 


tists quietly  explore  the  possibility  of 
grand-scale  outer  space  programs.  Mini- 
dresses can  be  bought  at  Filene's.  (Rudi 
Gernreich's  wild  costumes  will  not  be 
seen  on  this  campus,  thank  you.  We  pre- 
ferred wide  turtleneck-collared  sweaters 
of  mohair.)  Norman  Mailer  asks  in  A Fire 
on  the  Moon,  if  the  Apollo  1 1 venture  (the 
greatest  scientific  achievement  in  modern 
history)  was  a great  step  forward  or  "civi- 
lized man's  most  profound  mistake?" 

Mistakes.  Isn't  that  what  becoming  an 
adult  is  all  about?  As  our  college  years 
evolved,  we  learned  we  could  survive 
tragedies,  as  well  as  personal  mistakes. 
The  '60s  were  not  shy  on  tragedies:  the 
Kennedy  deaths,  Martin  Luther  King's 
death,  the  tumult  of  Watts,  the  angry 
scenes  in  Chicago,  the  U-2  incident,  Viet- 
nam . . . Cambodia  . . . and  on  it  went. 
With  each  tragedy,  we  learned  to  bear  the 
inevitable  next  one,  savoring  all  the  more 
the  joyous  moments  in  between. 

How  do  we  spend  our  Sunday  after- 
noons now,  we  of  the  '60s?  Sunday  papers 
still  need  picking  up  off  the  floor,  and  God 
knows  headlines  still  shatter,  and  not 
enough  of  them  give  us  joy.  But  joy  is 


Frances  Lee  '68  in  her  dorm  room  with  a classmate  as  Mr.  Bogart  looks 
on.  Right:  In  their  P.M.  beanies,  1.  to  r.,  Betsy  Hard  '67,  Kit  Ken- 
drick '68,  Kris  Mellor  '68,  and  Claudia  Maer  '68. 
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Coming  of  Age  in  Troubled  Times 

Pine  Manor  1968-1970 


was  a wide-eyed  high-hoped  maiden 
from  Minnesota  when  I arrived  at  Pine 
Manor  in  1968,  so  anything  I say  with 
authority  about  mv  two  years  there  you 
should  seriously  question.  Whatever 
memories  1 still  retain  have  been  altered 
by  years  of  subsequent  living:  medical 
problems,  marriage,  divorce,  remarriage, 
motherhood. 

I knew  I was  at  the  right  school  when, 
during  the  first  week,  the  director  of  ad- 
missions passed  me  on  the  path  to  the 
Main  House  and  said  "Oh  yes,  i/oh!  You're 
the  one  with  the  inverted  SAT  scores."  1 
was  dumbfounded.  I wondered  if  he 
knew  the  size  of  my  birthmark  on  my  left 
foot,  too.  Anyway,  he  made  me  feel  that 
the  "higher  ups"  were  maybe  a little  un- 
usual, but  they  certainly  cared.  1 was 
haunted  by  my  diagnosis:  inverted  SAT 
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Tina  VJoldow  '76  and  Amy  Lapeyre  '76  with 
science  professor  Beth  Gardner. 


scores.  I finally  had  to  go  to  the  Admis- 
sions Office  to  ask  them  what  that  meant. 
(It  means  your  math  score  is  higher  than 
your  verbal  score.  "Unusual  for  a 
woman,"  they  told  me.) 

The  experience  at  Pine  Manor  can  be 
very  insular.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  for 
me.  From  Monday  through  Friday,  my 
studies  were  everything  (this  was  all 
bollixed  up  when  1 began  dating  someone 
steadily).  But  still,  the  outside  world 
peeked  through  the  cracks.  In  the  late  '60s 
it  was  the  Black  Movement.  I remember 
sitting  in  Ellsworth  Hall  with  a few  (all  too 
few)  fellow  students  listening  to  two  to 
three  Boston  black  leaders  trying  to  open 
our  minds.  There  we  were,  all  white,  all 
from  upper  middle  to  upper  class  homes, 
adorned  in  our  gold  and  silver  jewelry, 
and  there  they  were,  descendants  of 
slaves,  gazing  at  us  with  bitter,  hardened 
eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I felt 
ashamed  of  being  white,  being  well  off, 
being  educated.  I shared  this  realization 
with  a number  of  colleagues  at  the  time; 
they  assured  me  that  it  wasn't  my  fault 
that  blacks  have  had  to  struggle  so  much 


By  Brenda  Waters , M.D.,  70 


Pine  Manor  students  in  the  late  '70s. 


Student  march,  1968. 


more  for  equality  than  we.  But  I disagreed 
then  as  I do  now.  The  shame  is  an  admis- 
sion that  our  lives,  through  no  excellence 
on  our  own  parts,  have  been  easier  than 
those  of  the  victims  of  prejudice  or  pov- 
erty or  ignorance.  I believe,  moreover, 
that  the  shame  must  be  cultivated  in  every 


educated  woman  so  that  she  will  be  driven 
to  fight  inequity  in  every  way  she  can. 
Somehow  the  shame  I felt  that  drizzly 
evening  in  1968  has  freed  me  from  the 
costly  effort  of  denial.  When  I think  back 
on  that  evening,  I am  still  overwhelmed 
by  the  courage  which  compelled  them  to 
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The  Emergence  of  a New  Woman 

By  Barbara  M.  Gracey  '76 


L.  to  r. : Alice  Eiseman,  Karin  Bennett,  Barbara  Trigg,  and  Jody  Lane,  all  from  '76,  near 
Ellsworth  Hall. 


A war  continued  to  rage  in  Southeast 
Asia,  far  from  the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica, as  a new  decade  — the  1970s  — 
began.  It  would  end  with  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  a loss  of  more  than  57,000  Ameri- 
cans and  the  echoes  of  "No  more 
Vietnams." 

Meanwhile,  back  home,  life  was  any- 
thing but  quiet.  School  busing  was  en- 
acted to  abolish  racial  segregation,  the 
voting  age  was  lowered  to  18,  and  the 
days  of  Watergate  began  after  two  un- 
known Washington  Post  reporters  investi- 
gated a break-in  at  the  Democratic  na- 
tional headquarters  in  the  Watergate 
Hotel.  Their  investigation  would  leave  a 
lasting  imprint  on  the  American  political 
system  and  result  in  the  first  resignation  of 
a U.S.  president,  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Fashions  ranged  from  wide  ties  to  midi- 
skirts to  the  ever-popular  Dorothy  Hamill 
haircut.  In  the  entertainment  world,  the 
'70s  saw  the  breakup  of  the  Beatles  and  the 
rise  of  Carole  King,  James  Taylor,  Cat 
Stevens,  and  Seals  and  Crofts.  Sellout 
movies  included  The  Godfather,  One  Flew 
Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest,  The  Deer  Hunter, 
and  Jaws.  The  film,  Saturday  Night  Fever,  a 
box  office  smash,  brought  disco  into  the 
limelight.  And  club-goers  danced  to  the 
sounds  of  Donna  Summers,  the  Bee  Gees, 
and  Earth,  Wind  and  Fire.  While  the 
bump,  hustle,  and  partner  dancing  be- 
came the  rage,  open  shirts  and  gold  chains 
were  typical  evening  attire  at  such  hot 
spots  as  Studio  54. 

Pine  Manor,  nestled  in  the  secluded 
woods  of  the  old  Dane  estate,  was  not 
unaffected  by  the  changing  times.  By  the 
mid-1970s,  the  role  of  women  was  chang- 
ing drastically.  As  more  women  than  ever 
joined  the  work  force,  the  feminist  move- 
ment was  becoming  a dominant  force, 
changing  attitudes  and  identities  of 
women  nationwide. 

As  more  and  more  women  sought 
meaningful  careers.  Pine  Manor  con- 
stantly updated  and  re-evaluated  the  col- 
lege curriculum  to  help  students  meet  this 
challenge.  The  internship  program,  cre- 
ated to  give  students  experience  outside 
the  classroom  in  such  areas  as  medicine, 
government,  business  and  education,  be- 
came — and  still  is  — a popular  and  inte- 
gral part  of  a Pine  Manor  education.  In 
addition,  by  1977,  a new  management 
program  began  to  serve  the  high  percent- 
age of  students  interested  in  business 
administration.  Management  courses 
reached  capacity  the  first  semester  they 
were  offered.  Long  waiting  lists  for  classes 
further  indicated  students'  interest  in 
nontraditional  high-powered  professions. 
The  1970s,  above  all,  saw  the  emergence 


of  a new  woman.  Finally  women  were 
being  lifted  into  a new  consciousness:  de- 
veloping new  ideals  with  the  confidence 
and  knowledge  they  could  be  wives  and 
mothers,  and  have  a career.  Pine  Manor, 
as  a college  committed  to  women's  educa- 
tion, played  an  important  role  in  this  excit- 
ing process.  Pine  Manor  encouraged  us 
atid  gave  us  the  freedom  to  form  our  own 
identities. 

By  the  fall  of  1974,  when  I entered  Pine 
Manor,  the  radical  days  of  student  pro- 
tests and  Kent  State  had  ended,  Gerry 
Ford  was  in  the  White  House,  and  Viet- 
nam and  Watergate  were  behind  us.  For 
the  most  part,  it  was  a quiet  and  pros- 
perous time  in  America. 

The  social  scene,  as  always,  was  what 
you  made  of  it.  Many  a Friday  night  we 
piled  into  cabs  and  made  the  trip  to  Har- 
vard to  attend  a mixer  or  party  and  maybe 
meet  "the  man  of  our  dreams."  Other 
hangouts  included  Casablanca,  also 
known  as  "Casa  B.'s"  and,  of  course, 
Wednesday  night  was  Beaver  Brau  night 
at  the  Babson  pub.  Occasionally,  we 
would  "dress  up"  for  a night  of  discoing  at 
the  clubs  in  Kenmore  Square. 

For  most  of  us,  it  was  the  first  time  living 
away  from  home.  By  1973,  form  curfews 
had  been  abolished  and  parietal  system 
had  been  established,  giving  students  the 
freedom  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased, 
and  allowing  the  option  of  having  male 
guests  in  the  dorm  rooms  on  the 
weekends. 

Late  night  memories  of  frantic,  last- 
minute  studying  before  finals  and  over- 
dosing on  coffee  and  Alka-Seltzer,  come 
to  mind.  Our  unofficial  study  group, 
which  usually  met  in  my  South  II  room, 
included:  Katy  Gross  '76,  Cathy  Yesair 
Hamboyan  '76,  Lucy  Richardson  '76,  Deb- 
bie Brownlie  '76,  Sandee  Fried  '77,  Debbie 
Side  '77,  and  Tina  Jones  '77. 


Working  on  the  school  paper  also  holds 
special  memories,  especially  the  night  we 
worked  in  the  library  newspaper  office 
until  7 a.m.  trying  to  get  the  next  issue 
ready  for  the  printers  that  morning.  At  3 
a.m.,  while  Lee  Ann  Whiteside  '75,  fell 
asleep  on  the  floor,  we  discovered  we 
were  short  of  copy.  Somehow,  we  mirac- 
ulously managed  to  get  the  issue  out  on 
time. 

There  were  so  many  good  times  and 
friendships  that  were  made.  ...  A trip  to 
Ft.  Lauderdale  and  Palm  Beach  with 
Sandee,  Tina  and  Sally  Kalberer  '77  over 
spring  break  in  '76  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. On  a sad  note,  I remember  the  late 
Royce  "Tina"  Jones.  Those  who  knew  her 
will  never  forget  her  laughter,  her  inner 
beauty  and  good-heartedness.  She  will 
always  be  missed. 

With  the  many  opportunities  available 
for  women  during  the  '70s,  Pine  Manor 
was  an  exciting  place  to  be.  As  graduation 
approached,  we  never  asked  the  question 
"what  shall  I do  now?"  After  two  years  of 
liberal  arts  studies,  we  were  confident  in 
ourselves  and  ready  to  move  on  and  con- 
quer the  world.  For  most  of  us,  it  meant 
transferring  to  the  college  of  our  choice, 
possibly  moving  on  to  graduate  school 
and  starting  our  careers. 

For  me,  my  internship  in  Governor  Du- 
kakis's press  office  was  a highlight  of  my 
two  years.  Given  the  full  responsibilities 
of  a reporter  and  taught  the  daily  inner 
workings  of  a press  office,  this  internship 
led  to  my  current  career  in  media  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

At  Pine  Manor,  we  were  challenged, 
inspired  and  introduced  to  the  realities  of 
the  new  world  each  of  us  would 
face.  . . . Not  only  does  this  hold  true  for 
the  '70s,  but  the  '80s  and  the  decades  to 
come.  A 
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come  to  a college  such  as  Pine  Manor.  1 
fervently  hope  that  our  college  strongly 
encourages  interchanges  such  as  that  one. 

Then  there  was  the  Vietnam  War.  I hon- 
estly didn't  know  the  issues;  I was  more 
intrigued  with  photosynthesis  and  how 
planarians  mated.  But  I knew  it  was  a civil 
war  and  we  had  no  right  being  there.  1 
went  to  a peace  demonstration  on  Boston 
Common  during  one  of  those  years.  There 
were  thousands  of  people.  We  were  all 
massed  together,  one  groaning  undulat- 
ing organism  that  took  on  features  that 
were  not  evident  in  any  one  of  us  as 
individuals.  We  were  a crowd  of  terrifying 
strength  that  could  have  turned  to  vio- 
lence at  any  time  — and  yet  did  not.  It 
stayed  peaceful  to  the  end.  I had  to  wor- 
ship the  peace  march.  I had  to  strengthen 
my  stand  against  the  war.  1 had  to  weep 
when  on  Saturday  night,  Jan.  27,  1973,  at 
7:00  p.m.  the  church  bells  rang  in  Bur- 
lington, VT,  when  Le  Due  Tho  and  Henry 


Cameron  Thompson  taught  English  and 
philosophy  at  P.M.  from  1946-76. 


Kissinger  signed  the  peace  pact.  Granted, 
it  was  a ludicrous  treaty.  Everyone  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  when  we  got 
out  of  the  south.  But,  at  least  we  got  out. 
The  war  had  been  pointless,  our  retreat 
was  shameless,  but  at  least  the  killings 
would  slow  down. 

One  cannot  do  justice  to  those  years 
without  mentioning  the  liberation  of 
women.  At  least  that's  how  I saw  it.  Many 
of  my  classmates  know  of  what  I speak  — 
the  availability  of  the  Pill.  I was  astounded 
to  realize  that  by  just  seeing  a gynecologist 
I could  be  prescribed  a potion  that  forever 
broke  the  bonds  between  Intercourse  and 
Motherhood.  Now  I came  to  Pine  Manor, 
a clean-cut  Minnesota  virgin,  and  was  not 
compelled  to  change  that  just  out  of  prin- 
ciple. But  reality  was  persuading  me.  I had 
been  going  out  with  the  same  young  man 
for  17  months  and,  well,  things  were  get- 
ting on.  . . . We  all  take  this  issue  for 
granted  now,  but  let  me  tell  you,  the  Pill 
was  a Big  Deal.  We  spoke  quietly  about  it. 


We  went  to  our  appointments  secretly-  I'll 
never  forget  how  the  physician  who  saw 
me  looked  morose  and  disapproving.  He 
was  curt  and  listed  all  the  dangers,  but,  by 
Jove,  he  gave  me  the  slip  of  paper.  Of 
course,  we  all  found  out  that  this  initiation 
into  womanhood  provided  only  a mo- 
mentary sense  of  liberation.  As  the  years 
went  by,  we  were  faced  with  difficult  and 
serious  decisions.  The  first  prescription 
for  the  Pill  was  like  the  honeymoon  before 
the  marriage  really  began. 

On  the  academic  side,  my  special  inter- 
est at  Pine  Manor  was  the  sciences  for  two 
reasons:  one,  they  seemed  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  important  to  me,  and  two,  I 
didn't  like  my  prose  graded.  I figured  that 
anything  one  wrote,  provided  the  gram- 
mar was  correct,  ought  to  get  an  A.  It 
seemed  unfair  that  my  essay  on  "the 
moral  imperative  of  using  one's  seat  belt" 
should  be  of  any  more  or  less  value  than 
anyone  else's.  It  was  the  "nice-picture- 
Johnny"  ethic.  I just  wanted  to  be  tested 
on  what  I knew  about  the  world,  not  its 
whys  and  hows.  That  was  my  business.  I 
did  submit  to  a few  nonscience  courses, 
though.  One  was  taught  by  Cameron 
Thompson.  He  was  a gaunt  and  spindly 
man,  a wonderful  man,  who  could  instill 
magic  into  the  writings  of  Descartes  or 
Plato.  He  would  gaze  kindly  and  with 
infinite  patience  when  I leapt  for  joy  upon 
reading  Tillich  who  said  faith  and  reason 
do  not  conflict.  We  paused  in  the  dark 
world  of  Sartre  and  felt  our  aloneness  and 
our  strength.  Prof.  Thompson  would  prop 
himself  at  the  front  of  his  desk  in  front  of 
those  brown  chalk  boards.  His  hands 
would  shake  but  he  held  us  spellbound. 
His  soul  was  the  most  spiritual,  the  most 
powerful  I met  while  at  Pine  Manor.  A few 
of  us  (I  won't  name  names  — you  know 
who  you  are)  were  crazy  about  him.  A man 
at  least  40  years  our  elder  and  we  would 
dream  about  him  at  night.  When  you've 
got  a teacher  who  can  affect  young  people 
that  way,  you  can't  get  any  better. 

All  these  memories  were  cemented  to- 
gether by  the  sciences  I took  while  at  Pine 
Manor,  then  a junior  college.  I loved  the 
sciences.  I sucked  them  up  — as  much  as 
Elizabeth  Gardner  and  Hildegarde  Harris 
could  feed  me.  They  were  the  only  "facts" 
I trusted.  They  were  my  solace  w'hen  I had 
male-friend  problems,  my  occupation 
while  my  appendectomy  incision  healed. 
Even  now  I feed  on  and  live  off  the  sci- 
ences. Now  it  is  called  "pathology"  and  1 
get  paid  for  it  rather  than  paying  out.  I 
can't  complain.  Those  two  years  are  still 
with  me  catalogued  into  myriad  memo- 
ries, remembered  and  forgotten. 

I try  to  think  of  what  I miss  the  most. 
Certainly,  the  youth,  the  innocence,  but 
those  don't  count.  I miss  the  trees  the 
most.  The  friendly  white  pine  and  the 
rhododendron  covered  with  snow  in  the 
winter.  1 hope  they're  not  cutting  any  of 
them  down.  . . . 


Internships,  new  in  the  '70s,  helped  to  prepare 
students  for  their  careers. 


While  the  styles  have  changed  through  the 
decades,  the  good  times  haven't. 


Jeans  and  a t-shirt  were  the  daily  uniform  for 
more  than  this  student  in  1971 . 
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Entering  A New  Era 


7 ast  night  I sat  with  the  freshman  class 
listening  to  President  Ashby  wel- 

— -)  romp  them  to  their  first  night  on 
campus.  Her  words  echoed  what  1 heard 
nine  (GULP)  years  ago  in  the  same  room 
in  the  same  village!  Did  I feel  any  dif- 
ferently? In  many  ways  not  at  all  until  I 
realized  I had  a husband  and  baby  back  in 
the  dorm  apartment  and  I could  recall  the 
nine-year  road  which  led  me  to  where  I am 
now;  resident  counselor,  wife,  and 
mother. 

In  the  fall  of  '77  we  were  definitely  a 
preppier  group  of  students.  The  same  var- 
ied geographical  background  existed  then 
as  it  does  today  but  the  cords,  clogs,  and 
the  multicolored,  Fair  Isle,  and  mono- 
grammed  sweaters  (cowl  neck  for  a dress- 
ier look)  were  definitely  the  uniform!  So 
were  longer  hair,  Earth,  Wind  & Fire, 
Diane  VonFurstenberg  dresses,  and 
disco.  The  rules  of  sex,  drinking,  and 
drugs  probably  are  the  same  today;  some 
of  us  did  and  some  of  us  didn't. 

We  were  still  considered  a two-year  col- 
lege, although  there  were  11  B.A.  candi- 
dates to  prove  otherwise,  and  most  of  us 
were  choosing  to  transfer  to  a larger  uni- 
versity. The  emphasis  was  on  getting  first- 
hand experience  through  internships.  Ob- 
viously, I had  to  take  the  first  step  to  get 
involved  in  clubs,  student  government, 
and  various  internships.  After  that,  the 
professors,  residential  staff  and  admin- 
istration seemed  to  surround  me  with 
their  enthusiastic  support  and  challenging 
suggestions.  What  was  most  amazing  was 
their  confidence  in  me  to  succeed.  The 
"you  can  do  anything"  attitude  was  very 
much  a part  of  the  Pine  Manor 
philosophy. 

After  a fabulous  junior  year  in  Paris 
with  Pine  Manor's  Consortium  of  Col- 
leges Abroad,  1 returned  for  my  senior 
year  and  the  beginning  of  a new  decade! 
So  much  had  changed:  there  were  many 
more  BA  candidates;  the  majority  of  sen- 
iors were  now  the  RAs  (including  me); 
and  the  #1  focus  was  business!  With  new 
courses,  computers,  and  internships,  the 
campus  was  literally  bursting  with  career- 
minded  women.  The  campus  slogan  was 
no  longer  "a  ring  by  spring,  or  your 
money  back!"  There  was  a sense  of  self- 
worth  and  an  attitude  that  women  are 
capable  of  achieving  any  goal. 

As  a woman  of  the  '80s,  I was  able  to 
pursue  my  professional  career  before  and 
after  marriage.  However,  the  birth  of  our 
daughter,  Laura,  has  changed  all  that  and 
1 am  faced  with  a new  set  of  questions, 
fears  and  goals.  Do  I want  to  continue  to 
work?  If  not,  can  I cope  with  being  finan- 
cially dependent  on  my  husband?  Will  I 
lose  my  mind  spending  so  much  time  at 
home?  Can  I be  Super  Woman,  a success 


as  a career  woman,  wife  and  mother?  The 
questions  I had  casually  glanced  at  in  the 
media  for  over  five  years  had  actually  hit 
me  head  on. 

I am  lucky;  I have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  As  resident  counselor,  I am  in- 
volved in  a job  1 love  and  once  again  am 
contributing  financially  to  our  marriage  as 
well  as  caring  for  Laura.  Yet,  I am  still 
defending  my  role  as  a working  mother. 
Last  night,  after  greeting  the  incoming 
freshmen  and  participating  in  three  hours 
of  meetings,  my  mother  called  and  ex- 
pressed concern  that  my  husband  had  to 
"babysit"  our  daughter.  Is  it  called 
"babysitting"  when  I stay  home  all  day 
when  he  is  at  "work"? 

There  are  no  clearly  defined  answers  to 
these  questions.  As  I listened  to  the  con- 
cerns and  dreams  of  this  year's  freshman 
class,  I realized  that  just  as  soon  as  their 
future  careers  and  relationships  are  de- 
fined, they  will  be  faced  with  many  more 
conflicting  issues.  Pine  Manor  has 
evolved  with  the  times.  She  teaches  her 
graduates  to  focus  on  the  vast  choices  and 
challenges  of  life  with  confidence. 

Happy  Anniversary  and  good  luck  with 
the  next  75!  — Sarah  Acer  Allen  '81 


As  I look  back  a year  after  gradua- 
tion, I can't  believe  how  much  Pine 
Manor  has  influenced  my  life.  To- 
day I work  as  a sales  service  representative 
at  American  Mutual,  an  opportunity 
which  grew  out  of  mv  achievements  while 
at  this  College.  As  PMC  celebrates  its  75th 
anniversary,  I reflect  on  the  changes  dur- 
ing my  four  years  as  a student  there. 

In  my  freshman  year,  the  main  concern 
was  getting  to  know  the  College  and  be- 
coming a part  of  it.  I remember  moving-in 
day.  Intro  Psych  at  8:30  a.m.  and  Presi- 
dent Ashby  telling  a class  of  young 
women  to  be  aggressive  and  involved  and 
to  work  hard.  For  me,  it  was  a year  of 
changes  and  transition.  Pine  Manor  with 
its  liberal  arts  program  and  specialized 
A. A.  and  B.A.  programs  gave  us  choices. 
Little  did  I know  at  the  time  that  my  class 
would  be  the  largest  four-year  graduating 
class  in  the  College's  history. 

By  sophomore  year  people  were  com- 
fortable at  Pine  Manor.  Classes  got 
tougher  yet  we  made  good  friends.  Dur- 
ing that  year  we  had  our  first  Tylenol 
scare,  Garfield  became  the  cat  of  America, 
music  videos  glued  us  to  the  TV,  and  we 
said  goodbye  to  Hawkeye,  B.J.  and  Col. 
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Potter.  On  campus,  our  new  gym  was 
being  built  which  meant  Pine  Manor  could 
offer  its  students  better  athletics  as  well  as 
academics. 

Strong  traditions  at  Pine  Manor  added 
to  our  College  experience.  Parents'  Week- 
end was  always  great,  as  was  the  Hal- 
loween dorm-painting  competition,  and, 
of  course,  the  Head  of  the  Charles  and 
Boston  Marathon  weekends. 

During  my  junior  year,  student  govern- 
ment became  a major  factor  on  campus, 
and  being  a part  of  it  was  very  exciting.  We 
not  only  planned  social  events  such  as  the 
winter  formal  at  the  Parker  House  and  the 
pre-Marathon  party  at  Pine  Manor,  but  we 
worked  toward  better  security  and  more 
involvement  in  curriculum  decisions.  Our 
community  was  also  important  to  us.  We 
ran  food  drives  and  bloodmobiles  that 
went  to  help  others,  not  just  Pine  Manor 
students. 

1983-84  was  a big  year  for  the  College  as 
well.  We  had  our  first  Democratic  debate 
on  campus,  the  Pine  Manor  Gators 
finished  second  in  the  NCAA  Division  III 
and  the  College  broke  ground  for  the  new 
Annenberg  Library  and  Communications 
Center.  This  center  would  help  Pine 


Manor  women  explore  new  interests  and 
pursue  careers  that  were  not  previously 
available  to  them. 

When  spring  came,  finally,  the  lawns 
filled  up  with  sunbathers.  Miniskirts  and 
the  Madonna  look  were  the  attire  on 
campus.  For  psych  majors  like  myself,  talk 
focused  on  how  we  would  get  through 
Experimental.  As  finals  approached, 
room  draw  was  once  again  behind  us  and 
the  Last  Hurrah  — an  outdoor  party  — 
was  a grand  success.  We  finally  became 
seniors. 

The  new  and  final  school  year  began 
with  a bang  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
gathering,  our  first  senior  event.  Most  of 
us  had  senior  internships  and  were  work- 
ing on  our  senior  seminars,  but  our  minds 
were  preoccupied  by  world  events.  The 
music  industry  had  finally  made  us  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  Ethiopian  people  with 
the  song,  "Do  They  Know  It's 
Christmas?"  USA  for  Africa  sweatshirts 
began  to  dot  the  campus. 

As  spring  arrived.  West  3 beach  re- 
opened. When  the  sun  came  out  so  did  the 
students,  boom  boxes,  and  reflectors.  Re- 
sumes were  written,  printed  and  passed 
around,  and  the  Sunday  paper  classifieds 


became  a common  sight  in  seniors'  rooms. 
Senior  dinner  was  upon  us  and  already 
the  stories  about  "old  times"  began. 

It's  hard  to  sum  up  how  one  place  — 
especially  the  Manor  — has  helped  you, 
changed  you,  and  become  a part  of  your 
life.  One  of  the  best  memories  I have  of 
Pine  Manor  was  during  my  senior  year.  It 
was  R.A.  appreciation  day  and  everyone 
in  the  dorm  gave  me  a box . In  it  was  a great 
picture  of  all  of  them.  Having  lived  in 
West  3 for  four  years,  I couldn't  have 
received  a better  gift. 

At  Pine  Manor  you  can  become  so  in- 
volved that  it  is  not  just  your  College,  it 
becomes  your  second  home.  When  Grace 
Kennedy  '85  or  I would  find  a good  poem 
or  quotation  we  would  put  it  up  on  the 
wall  in  West  3,  and  I think  this  one  ex- 
presses how  Pine  Manor  and  the  people  of 
Pine  Manor  can  affect  you.  "Some  people 
(or  places)  come  into  our  lives  and  quickly 
go.  Some  stay  for  a while  — leave 
footprints  on  our  hearts  — and  we  are 
never  the  same." 

— Maureen  Dooley  '85 
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Random  Reflections  on  Fifteen  Years  with  the  College 


By  Burnham  Carter , Jr. 


When  I came  to  Pine  Manor 
in  the  fall  of  1971,  the  Col- 
lege was  a member  of  the 
Little  Six;  the  other  five  were  Bennett, 
Bradford,  Briarcliff,  Colby-Sawyer, 
and  Mt.  Vernon.  All  were  then  two- 
year  liberal  arts  colleges  for  women, 
and  the  times  they  were  a-changing. 
Pine  Manor  changed  with  them  and 
is  now  the  strongest  of  the  group. 

Two  have  closed  their  doors.  We 
must  now  all  be  either  coeducational, 
four-year,  or  vocational. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  mission  of  the 
College  was  simple  and  clear.  We 
were  "Pine  Manor  — The  Transfer 
College."  As  teachers  we  offered  emi- 
nently transferable  courses,  and  our 
success  was  measured  by  the  per- 
centage of  graduates  that  went  on  to 
another  college  or  university.  The  fig- 
ure was  then  85%,  and  we  were  justi- 
fiably proud  of  it  and  of  the  colleges 
on  the  list.  But  this  meant  the  teach- 
ing had  to  be  good,  our  students  had 
to  improve.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  wary  of  grade  inflation.  An  A 
had  to  be  a real  A,  and  a C mean  just 
that,  merely  satisfactory.  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  our  grade  range  never 
budged  in  those  years. 

The  full-time  teaching  faculty  num- 
bered 28,  about  the  same  as  now. 
Possession  of  the  doctorate  was  nice, 
but  not  essential.  Only  six  had  it,  as 
opposed  to  the  current  nineteen. 

Nine  of  the  full-timers  are  still  here: 
John  Agnew,  Beverly  Alexander, 

Beth  Gardner,  Mary  Gegerias,  Rod 
Henry,  Don  Hicks,  Franca  Mer- 
longhi,  Stephen  Thompson,  and  Ma- 
hala  Tillinghast  (Beams).  Ensemble, 
they  have  given  Pine  Manor  260  years 


Dr.  Burnham  Carter,  who  holds  a B.A.  from 
Princeton,  an  M.A.  from  Colgate  and  a Ph.D. 
from  Stanford,  has  taught  English  at  Pine 
Manor  since  1971.  He  also  served  as  academic 
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of  lectures,  discussions,  exams,  pa- 
pers, and  conferences,  not  to  men- 
tion committee  and  faculty  meetings. 
Parents  Days,  whatever.  I'm 
impressed! 

But  the  faculty  included  other 
teachers  whom  we  will  all  miss.  Not 
the  one  with  six  degrees  — yes,  he 
had  two  bachelor's  degrees,  three 
M.A.s,  and  a doctorate.  But  sterling 
individuals  like  Betty  Atkinson,  who 
left  us  to  marry  a childhood  beau  who 
lived,  alas,  in  Oregon.  Or  Virginia 
Pierce,  whose  integrity,  inner 
strength  and  quiet  dignity  made  a 
great  impression  on  me.  One  of  my 
favorite  colleagues,  Hermes  Berlin, 
fought  a gallant  but  losing  battle  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis  and  cancer.  I 
think  he  was  the  most  honest  man  I 
have  ever  met.  Finally,  I shall  never 
forget  the  measured  remarks  of  Cam- 
eron Thompson  at  our  faculty  meet- 
ings, the  only  speaker  among  us  who 
could  begin  a sentence  knowing  ex- 
actly how  it  would  end.  The  rest  of  us 
would  just  "umh"  and  "er"  and 
backtrack  and  hack  our  way  through 
a jungle  of  syntax. 

The  most  talked  about  course  in 
those  years  was  the  required  team- 
taught  Humanities  100,  led  with  great 
spirit  and  success  by  Chuck  Coffin 
and  Stephen  Thompson.  Some  stu- 
dents loved  it,  others  loathed  it,  and 
many,  I think,  just  quietly  let  it  wash 
over  them.  The  core  of  the  course  was 
9 or  10  films.  Some  were  classics  like 
2001 ; A Space  Odyssey,  and  others 
were  unsettling,  like  the  assertion  of 
political  will  by  terrorists  in  Battle  of 
Algiers,  or  mysterious,  like  the  mur- 
der in  Blow-Up,  or  just  plain  baffling, 
like  Teorema.  I myself  remember  the 
course  for  its  camaraderie  and  its 
clear  statement  of  the  power  of  film  to 
move,  persuade,  beguile,  and 
stimulate. 

Students  also  had  to  take  a year- 
long Freshman  English  course  and 
meet  area  requirements,  but  you 
could  leave  out  the  one  you  disliked 
most  (math  and  science  in  60%  of  the 


cases).  Another  A.  A.  requirement 
was  three  semesters  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. What  a living  hell  that  was  for 
some  sluggish  spirits  in  the  final  days 
of  the  term,  when  one  or  more  P.E. 
activities  had  to  be  satisfied  — or  you 
did  not  graduate!  By  that  time  I had 
been  transferred  to  the  academic 
dean's  job.  As  I gazed  out  my  second- 
floor  window  two  days  before  Com- 
mencement, there  I would  spot  three 
or  four  haggard  souls,  working  off 
their  last  required  hours  by  jogging  or 
bicycling  around  and  around  the 
campus.  No  asterisk  in  those  days. 

Music  prospered  better  than  it  does 
now,  to  judge  by  the  turn-out  for 
chorus,  the  number  signing  up  for  in- 
dividual performance  courses,  and 
the  rousing  success  of  one  spring  mu- 
sical after  another.  From  Brigadoon  on 
to  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  and  Guys  and 
Dolls,  I never  failed  to  be  astounded 
at  the  talent  within  the  student  body 
and  the  professionalism  of  the  staff. 
They  were  good  shows,  and  those 
were  good  years,  primarily  because 
the  students  had  a vigor,  a ram- 
bunctious energy,  not  evident  today. 

For  example,  the  college  paper  had 
died.  In  December  of  '71  an  indignant 
coterie  of  students  began  publishing 
their  own  paper,  Polly  in  the  Nude. 

The  idea  was  to  make  fun  of  any  side 
of  campus  life  that  struck  their  fancy. 
They  produced  Letters  to  the  Editor 
calling  the  Humanities  films  "per- 
verted and  gross";  they  printed  ir- 
reverent cartoons  of  the  president 
and  dean  of  students.  They  de- 
manded the  college  cease  and  desist 
playing  the  role  of  "parent"  in  estab- 
lishing parietal  rules.  Their  indigna- 
tion was  refreshing. 

But  the  student  body,  faculty  and 
staff  became  united  in  our  outrage 
over  an  article  on  the  college  in 
Women's  Wear  Daily.  Politely  asking  to 
come  on  campus  and  interview  a 
wide  range  of  people,  the  reporter 
then  proceeded  to  do  an  "expose"  of 
Pine  Manor  as  "Pine  Mattress,"  plus 
many  another  innuendo.  Nor  was  I 
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spared.  According  to  the  writer,  the 
college  had  a "tweedy,  pipe-smoking 
dean  . . . fond  of  serving  sherry  to 
students  who  come  in  for  a con- 
ference." I don't  smoke  and  never 
have,  and  bourbon  is  my  preference 
(and  only  at  home),  but  the  reporter 
was  interested  in  her  preconceived 
image  of  the  college,  not  the  truth. 
This  storm  passed  over  — but  others 
did  not. 

1974-75:  A Watershed  Year 

In  his  opening  sentence  of  A Tale  of 
Two  Cities  Charles  Dickens  reminds 
us  that  "the  best  of  times"  and  "the 
worst  of  times"  are  commingled.  To 
the  faculty  and  staff  the  resignation  of 
President  Ferry  in  the  fall  of  '73  was 
bad  enough,  but  we  rallied  around 
the  search  for  his  successor,  finding 
our  input  now  and  then  frustrated. 
Nevertheless,  the  old  order 
changeth,  and  a college  is  larger  than 
the  shadow  of  any  individual.  Nor 
did  we  object  to  the  policies  of  the 
new  president,  Donald  Gordon,  al- 
though two  of  his  administrative 
changes  aroused  misgivings.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  resignation,  under 
pressure,  after  just  six  months  in  of- 
fice, cast  an  aura  of  uncertainty  about 
the  college  which  we  could  ill  afford. 
At  this  time  Pine  Manor  was  becom- 


ing aware  of  a critical  problem:  this 
country's  colleges  had  built  more 
places  for  students  than  there  would 
be  high  school  graduates  to  fill  them. 
The  competiton  for  that  diminishing 
supply  would  be  fierce. 

I don't  wish  to  exaggerate  the  chal- 
lenges that  faced  Rosemary  Ashby  as 
acting  and  then  regular  president  of 
the  college  that  spring  of  1975,  but 
they  might  have  daunted  a lesser 
spirit,  a more  passive  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body.  Curiously,  the  seeds  of 
our  current  success  were  planted  in  a 
tumultuous  year.  Convinced  that  we 
deserved  something  better  than  Polly 
in  the  Nude,  a new  group  of  students 
replaced  it  with  The  New  Paper, 
brighter  looking  and  more  responsi- 
ble, and  published  11  issues  — one 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  Yes,  Pine 
Manor  Post,  it  can  be  done.  The  ad- 
ministration developed  an  affiliation 
with  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospi- 
tal School  of  Nursing  that  for  several 
years  would  add  150  candidates  for 
the  associate  in  science  degree  to  our 
rolls.  The  faculty  replaced  the  Hu- 
manities course  and  English  101-102 
with  a communication  skills  course 
that  is  now  our  Freshman  Composi- 
tion. To  the  delight  of  all,  the  Physical 
Education  requirement  was  abol- 
ished. Finally,  the  faculty  took  a deep 
breath  and  approved  the  develop- 


ment of  a roster  of  B.  A.  programs  as 
part  of  a change  of  charter  — a giant 
step  for  this  small  college. 

With  these  forward-looking 
changes  the  college  was  able,  in  de- 
manding times,  to  offer  more,  not 
less.  The  one  sad  note  was  Student 
Government's  request  to  discontinue 
the  Honor  System.  Claiming  they 
simply  could  not  turn  in  a fellow  stu- 
dent observed  cheating,  students 
asked  that  faculty  proctor  exams 
henceforth.  These  had  been  self- 
scheduled,  a boon  to  the  worrier,  but 
perhaps  too  much  of  a temptation  for 
close  friends.  The  faculty  delayed  for 
a year  but  in  the  end  voted  in  the 
present  proctoring  system,  which  I 
find  demeaning  to  both  teacher  and 
student.  I wish  we  could  return  to  the 
joys  and  responsibilities  of  the  Honor 
System,  but  the  impetus,  as  before, 
must  come  from  the  students 
themselves. 


Then  and  Now 

The  various  achievements  since  that 
turnabout  year  of  1974-75  have  been 
important  not  just  to  the  college  but 
to  me.  The  fine  arts  wing,  the  gym, 
and  the  Annenberg  Center  are  not 
just  handsome  buildings;  they  are 
what  1 expect  to  find  at  a good  four- 
year  college.  The  improvement  in 
Pine  Manor's  finances  does  more 
than  balance  the  college's  budget  and 
mine;  it  reassures  me  that  our  extra 
effort  is  not  in  vain.  The  recent  confir- 
mation of  our  reaccreditation  is  more 
than  a permit  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness; it  means  I am  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  transfer  but  can  concentrate 
on  giving  my  students  the  four  full- 
est, richest  years  I can. 

Alphonse  Karr  has  reminded  us 
that  "Plus  ga  change,  plus  c'est  la 
meme  chose."  This  fall  I will  grumble 
about  late,  lazy,  or  indifferent  stu- 
dents. The  college  paper  will  com- 
plain about  parking  on  campus,  com- 
mons duty,  and  the  state's  drinking 
laws.  These  are  familiar  complaints. 
For  me,  a deeper  concern  is  the  career 
obsession  of  today's  undergraduates. 
Everything  is  made  subservient  to 
"How  do  I get  a good  job  when  I 
graduate?"  College  must  be  more 
than  just  another  treadmill.  Where  is 
the  fire,  the  fun,  and  seize-the-day 
energy  of  Polly  in  the  Nude,  the  indig- 
nation over  a requirement  or  policy, 
that  made  the  1970s  so  trying  and  so 
satisfying?  Where  are  the  rebels,  with 
or  without  cause?  I miss  them.  A 
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Throughout  the  decades,  from  post- 
graduate pear  to  first-rate  women's  college, 
the  superb  teaching  talent  of  Pine  Manor's 
faculty  has  distinguished  this  college  from 
others.  Year  after  year,  students  have  hailed 
their  teachers  both  as  mentors  and  friends. 
Pine  Manor  faculty  combine  individual  at- 
tention to  students  with  sound  scholarship 
to  build  confidence,  impart  knowledge,  and 
prepare  these  women  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  their  worlds. 

For  this  75th  anniversary,  we  honor  the 
faculty  of  Pine  Manor  in  every  decade, 
lauding  their  dedication,  academic  knowl- 
edge, and  teaching  ability.  Here,  we  pay 
tribute  to  just  a few  of  our  faculty  legends, 
current  and  past  and , through  them,  the 
great  many  too  numerous  to  include. 

— Editor 


Constance  Warren,  M.  A. 
1917-1929 

Histori /,  Current  Events 
Constance  Warren  was  a complete  in- 
dividualist and  firmly  believed  her 
pupils  should  be  the  same.  One  of 
her  favorite  remarks  was,  “Don't  ac- 
cept that  statement  just  because  it  is 
in  print.  Think  for  yourself."  An  out- 
standing teacher,  she  made  you  feel 
that  she  was  teaching  you,  not  just  a 
class. 

I was  fortunate  to  be  assigned  to 
her  house  when  I arrived  at  Pine 
Manor  but  I certainly  did  not  realize  it 
at  the  time.  Miss  Warren  was  so 
erect,  composed,  and  commanding 
that  I was  really  in  awe  of  her.  At  first 
she  seemed  to  be  unbending.  Actu- 
ally, she  was  one  of  the  kindest,  most 


concerned  people  I have  ever  met  but 
she  was  such  a private  person  that 
you  had  to  learn  to  know  her  by 
degrees. 

At  fifteen  I was  terribly  homesick 
but  had  too  much  pride  to  admit  it. 
Miss  Warren,  without  saying  a word, 
took  me  under  her  wing  in  her  own 
gracious  way.  She  would  stop  me  on 
the  stairs  and  say,  “Mex,  I wish  you 
would  come  in  for  a cup  of  chocolate 
and  tell  me  something  about 
Oklahoma."  Or  "I  just  picked  up 
some  brownies  in  town  and  it  would 
be  a shame  to  have  them  go  to 
waste." 

She  was  an  excellent  history 
teacher  but  it  was  in  Saturday's  Cur- 
rent Events  class,  that  she  really 
shone.  She  could  make  the  most 
mundane  article  in  the  paper  interest- 
ing by  relating  it  to  some  book  or  for- 
mer event.  She  taught  us  how  to  read 
a newspaper  so  that  we  would  get  the 
most  out  of  it  and  to  this  day  I still 
read  a newspaper  that  way.  I finally 
got  up  the  courage  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  pronouncing  Oklahoma  wrong. 
Always  after  that,  in  Current  Events 
class,  she  would  say,  with  a twinkle 
in  her  eye,  "'OakAa-homa'  as  our  au- 
thority, Miss  Rodman,  has  taught  me 
to  say." 

Miss  Warren  had  no  mercy  on  a 
pupil  who  had  failed  to  read  the  pa- 
per every  day  and  she  had  a pen- 
chant for  finding  the  one  article  you 
might  have  overlooked.  What  most 
distressed  her  was  a request  to  be  ex- 
cused from  class  for  a college  football 
game.  She  simply  could  not  compre- 
hend preferring  a game  to  learning 
about  the  news  of  the  world. 

Years  later,  when  she  was  presi- 
dent of  Sarah  Lawrence,  I had  lunch 
with  her  in  New  York  and  she 
greeted  me  with,  "How  nice  to  see 
my  dear  friend  from  OakAa-homa." 
That  is  what  she  had  become  to  me. 
She  was  not  just  my  teacher  but  also 
my  dear  friend  whom  I admired,  re- 
spected, and  loved  because  of  her 
steadfast  character,  her  intellectual 
honesty  and,  above  all,  her  innate 
kindness.  To  have  known  Miss  War- 
ren was  to  have  known  a truly  dedi- 
cated teacher  whom  you  would  never 
forget.  — Mex  Rodman  F rates  '25 


Ruth  Woodman  Russell,  M.A. 
1932-1953, 1963-1964 

History 

She  came  to  Pine  Manor  in  1932  at  the 
insistent  urging  of  Helen  Temple 
Cooke,  and  for  the  next  two  decades 
the  College  predominated  in  her  life. 
She  came  to  teach  history  as  head  of  a 
department  of  one  (enlarged  to  three 
before  she  retired).  U.S.  history, 

Latin  America,  the  Far  East  — all  that 
was  offered,  she  taught.  Despite  the 
absurdity  of  this  global  assignment, 
each  year  she  threw  aside  her  notes 
and  began  afresh.  History  fascinated 
her  because  of  its  perennial  relevance 
to  the  contemporary  world.  Basically 
a philosopher  of  history,  she  drew  on 
it  to  illuminate  the  centrality  of  values 
in  the  shaping  of  civilizations  and,  by 
inference,  their  importance  in  the 
lives  of  those  she  taught.  For  her,  ed- 
ucation which  sidestepped  values 
was  useless,  even  dangerous. 

Years  later  students  rememberd 
her  quick  mind  (she  never  used  a 
note  in  the  classroom),  exuberant  en- 
ergy (her  pacing  back  and  forth  — 
she  never  taught  from  behind  a 
desk),  her  innate  grace  and  courtesy, 
the  liveliness  of  class  discussions, 
and  the  eloquence  of  her  informal  lec- 
tures. Her  standards  were  exacting: 
intellectual  discipline  and  integrity, 
commitment  to  excellence,  rigorous 
honesty. 

In  addition  to  a heavy  teaching 
load,  with  three  and  sometimes  four 
different  course  preparations,  she 
was  a class  advisor  (1934),  advisor  to 
the  International  Relations  Club,  and 
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residence  head.  She  spent  untold 
hours  listening  to,  consoling,  encour- 
aging hundreds  of  students.  All  felt 
her  concern  for  them  as  individuals. 

The  qualities  which  distinguished 
her  as  a teacher  were  manifest  in  her 
role  as  a faculty  member  and  campus 
citizen.  A forceful  advocate  of  new 
academic  programs,  she  inspired  fac- 
ulty colleagues  by  her  acute  judg- 
ment and  her  zest  for  work.  One 
wrote,  "How  I loved  to  watch  her  as 
she  spoke;  her  twinkly  eyes,  her 
quirky  smile  could  win  anyone  no 
matter  how  firmly  she  was  standing 
for  a principle  . . . she  was  a rock  of 
strength.  . . ." 

After  early  retirement  she  returned 
to  Pine  Manor  twice  — to  teach,  and 
later  to  write  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege's first  fifty  years.  This  was  the 
capstone  of  a distinguished  career, 
climaxing  the  years  of  active  involve- 
ment which  encompassed  nearly  a 
third  of  her  life. 

She  dedicated  the  Pine  Manor  his- 
tory to  the  memory  of  Miss  Cooke.  In 
retrospect,  the  words  of  dedication 
were  singularly  descriptive  of  herself, 
for  Ruth  Russell,  too,  "grew  strong 
roots  yet  took  wings  in  her  continu- 
ing search  for  meaning  in  life." 

— Pauline  Tompkins  '38 


Kenneth  Diven,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
1935-1950 

Psychology 

How  very  fortunate  the  girls  were 
who  went  to  Pine  Manor  Junior  Col- 
lege when  Dr.  Kenneth  Diven  taught 
psychology  there.  He  was  the  sen- 
iors' chosen  class  advisor  for  1938- 
1940  (the  two  years  I was  there)  and 
that  certainly  was  proof  of  his  popu- 


larity with  the  students. 

As  1 looked  over  and  reread  all  my 
notes  from  Psychology  101  A,  101 B 
and  103,  I was  struck  time  and  again 
with  how  often  I have  thought, 
quoted  and  put  into  practice  the 
many  fundamental  truths  he  taught 
us.  His  teaching  was  gentle  and  often 
humorous  thereby  imparting  the 
knowledge  to  learn  more  by  osmosis 
than  notes. 

Never  ever  could  I possibly  express 
enough  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Diven  for 
all  the  supportive  help  he  has  given 
me  during  my  life  by  his  superb 
teachings.  1 am  sure  many  of  his 
other  former  students  share  my  fond 
memories  and  appreciation,  too. 

— Virginia  Lowrey  Brown  '40 


Clara  Torrey  Clement,  M. A. 
1926-1952 

History  of  Art 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  a small,  fine- 
boned lady  named  Clara  Torrey 
Clement  began  to  open  the  world  of 
art  history  in  my  mind.  To  describe 
on  paper  the  meticulous,  repeating, 
drilling  detail  that  Clara  Torrey  Clem- 
ent exercised  each  day,  each  week, 
each  month  would  be  impossible. 

The  net  effect,  however,  was  she 
graduated  few  students  that  did  not 
have  the  cave  man  through  modern 
man  and  all  of  their  culture  fully  em- 
blazoned on  their  minds. 

Clara  Clement  gave  me  a gift.  That 
gift  was  an  understanding,  an  appre- 
ciation, a knowledge  of  art  that  has 
grown  into  a lifetime  pursuit. 
Through  encouragement,  per- 
sistence, and  a devotion  to  her  sub- 
ject, Miss  Clement  gave  this  gift  to 
each  of  her  students.  Her  years  at 


Pine  Manor  will  never  be  forgotten. 
She  laid  the  cornerstone  for  an  art 
program  that  grew  from  one  room 
with  a slide  projector  to  Pine  Manor's 
Abercrombie  Fine  Arts  Wing.  She 
was  a pioneer  in  her  field  in  a 
women's  college  that  was  fairly 
young.  On  our  75th  anniversary  it 
seems  appropriate  to  honor  this  dedi- 
cated person. 

— Carolyn  Mann  Caswell  '52 


Constance  Grosvenor 
Alexander 

1911-1941, 1943-1944 

English  Composition  and 
Literature 

When  I came  to  Pine  Manor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1938,  it  was  the  custom  to 
test  incoming  freshmen  in  vocabu- 
lary. Having  always  been  a voracious 
reader,  1 was  able  to  vault  over  first- 
year  English  and  take  second-year 
courses  in  English  which  were,  of 
course,  literature  seminars.  And  mar- 
velous they  were! 

Some  of  you  will  remember  Con- 
stance Alexander,  a formidable,  ec- 
centric, widely  read  teacher  who  was 
largely  an  enigma  to  this  freshman.  A 
lady  of  ample  girth,  her  chins  quiv- 
ered with  excitement  when  discuss- 
ing Keats  and  Shelley.  And  somehow 
. . . early  on,  she  added  historical 
footnotes  to  the  required  reading.  I 
had  never  heard  of  Gallipoli.  Remem- 
ber, this  was  pre-World  War  II  when 
we  all  became  so  familiar  with  En- 
glish military  campaigns  even  from 
the  first  World  War.  Gallipoli  was 
Churchill's  defeat  in  the  1914-18  war. 
It  cost  him  his  cabinet  position  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  But  when 
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Miss  Alexander  asked  me  a question 
about  Gallipoli,  it  could  have  been 
any  one  of  a number  of  foreign 
tongues  that  she  was  speaking. 

I was  frozen.  I was  not  glib.  I could 
not  vamp.  I must  have  gotten  a C 
(dreamer!)  for  that  day.  More  like 
a D.  — Anne  P.  Nicholson  '40 


Beatrice  Plummer  Maccabe 
1918-1947 

English  Composition  and 
Literature 

Across  the  famous  brook  of  our 
campus,  one  of  the  houses  had  class- 
rooms on  the  first  floor.  Beatrice 
Plummer  Maccabe  and  Shakespeare 
held  forth  in  one  of  these.  Bea 
Plumsie  as  we  affectionately,  ir- 
reverently, referred  to  her,  brought 
the  excitement  of  Shakespeare,  the 
immediacy  of  his  historical  dramas, 
the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  the  incredi- 
ble insight  of  this  man  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  clearly  and  dramatically  to 
her  students.  She  was  in  short  a mar- 
velous teacher  and  a friend.  I corre- 
sponded with  her  long  after  gradua- 
tion and  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
her  of  some  of  my  adventures  and 
achievements.  I wish  that  she  was 
here  now  so  that  I could  tell  her  again 
how  much  I was  nourished  and  set 
on  a path  on  which  I find  myself  to- 
day. I am  now  head  of  Stratford/ 
America,  the  U.S.  arm  of  the  Strat- 
ford Shakespearean  Festival  of 
Canada. 

Each  woman,  all  the  teachers  we 
have  had,  played  their  part  in  prepar- 
ing us  for  our  future.  Certainly  Miss 
Alexander  and  Miss  Maccabe,  in  their 
different  ways,  shaped  my  life. 

— Anne  P.  Nicholson,  '40 


Harriet  Howe  Greene,  M.A. 
1942-1967 

Physical  Sciences 
How  fortunate  I was  to  attend  a 
school  where  science  was  not  all  the- 
ory and  incomprehensible.  Freshman 
year  was  a joy  when  I discovered  that 
I actually  understood  what  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Howe  Greene  and  Mrs.  Made- 
leine Crawford  were  talking  about. 
What  a team  they  were!  Science  was 
made  to  live  around  you  and  be  a use- 
ful part  of  your  life. 

I remember  studying  electricity 
which  had  always  been  a bore  with 
all  those  ions  and  such.  Mrs.  Greene 
made  it  simple  and  interesting  by 
using  the  ordinary  iron  to  explain  it.  I 
have  never  had  to  take  apart  an  iron 
nor  repair  one,  but  I certainly  learned 
how  and  why  they  worked.  So  much 
in  everyday  living  was  explained  in 
such  a clever  way  that  we  learned 
without  knowing  it,  and  the  process 
was  quite  painless. 

I remember  so  well  my  experience 
going  into  Boston  on  the  bus  one  day. 
From  where  I was  sitting  I could  see  a 
box  on  an  electric  pole.  I pointed  it 
out  to  my  college-mate  as  a “step-up 
transformer"  which  Mrs.  Greene  had 
explained.  A man  sitting  near 
whirled  around  and  said  “How  do 
you  know  about  step-up  trans- 
formers?" I told  him  that  my  science 
teacher  at  Pine  Manor  junior  College 
had  taught  us  about  step-up  and 
step-down  transformers  and  then 
proceeded  to  explain  how  they 
worked  and  why  they  were  there. 

The  man  said,  “Well  I'll  be  darned.  I 
never  heard  of  a school  where  they'd 
teach  a girl  something  practical.  That 


must  be  a mighty  fine  science  teacher 
you've  got." 

And  so  she  was.  I am  sure  there  is 
still  a lot  of  knowledge  whirling 
around  in  my  head  that  I don't  re- 
member learning,  because  it  was  not 
taught  as  “learning."  It  was  taught  to 
make  sense  and  to  make  life  more  in- 
teresting and  more  exciting. 

- — Nancy  Sheldon  Phillips  '52 


Harriet  Howe  Greene  loved  to  teach 
and  she  loved  the  sciences.  She  was  a 
memorable  instructor  who  could 
strike  fear  in  the  heart  of  an  un- 
prepared student,  just  as  she  evoked 
satisfaction  and  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a student  who  came  pre- 
pared. One  did  not  approach  Mrs. 
Greene's  class  lightheartedly:  she 
wanted  her  students  to  learn  the 
things  she  taught  and  she  was  willing 
to  work  with  anyone  who  put  in  the 
effort,  but  woe  be  to  the  girl  whom 
she  believed  to  be  slacking  off! 

To  Mrs.  Greene,  chemistry  and 
physical  science  (and  nutrition  in  ear- 
lier years)  were  beautiful  in  their  logic 
and  wonderful  in  their  complexity. 
She  urged  her  students  to  experience 
that  wonder  and  beauty  even  as  they 
struggled  with  the  logic  and  complex- 
ity. She  influenced  her  students  to  be 
serious  and  disciplined  in  their  stud- 
ies — a discipline  that  often  extended 
to  all  their  work. 

Harriet  Greene  came  to  Pine  Manor 
at  the  invitation  of  Helen  Temple 
Cooke  in  1942.  In  the  early  years,  she 
and  her  husband  Bill,  a professor  at 
MIT,  lived  on  Grove  Street  near  the 
Wellesley  campus.  They  began  a 
custom  of  opening  their  home  to  Har- 
riet's students.  Many  girls,  far  from 
their  own  homes,  found  a welcome 
from  Greene  sons  Christopher  and 
Benjamin,  their  large  dogs,  and  ubiq- 
uitous cats.  When  the  family  moved 
to  Newton,  Harriet  stayed  close  to 
Pine  Manor  students  by  advising  the 
Social  Service  Club,  being  class  repre- 
sentative on  the  Student  Council  and 
by  appearing  in  faculty  plays. 

She  and  Bill  chaperoned  several 
trips  to  Bermuda  during  Easter  vaca- 
tion which  still  elicit  tales  of  the  after- 
curfew exploits  of  their  charges.  I 
can't  imagine  why  college  girls  would 
want  to  climb  out  of  hotel  windows! 

I still  remember  the  September  day 
in  1958  when  my  mother  and  I ar- 
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rived  at  the  reception  in  Westlea  Hall 
on  my  first  day  at  Pine  Manor.  A 
white-haired  faculty  member  wel- 
comed us.  As  my  mother  struggled  to 
keep  back  the  tears  and  leave  her  el- 
dest daughter  and  return  to  L.A.,  1 
remember  how  thoughtful  and  re- 
assuring Mrs.  Greene  was,  that  she 
would  be  sure  I was  fine.  She  pointed 
up  the  hill  to  her  home  behind  West- 
lea  and  told  me  that  the  back  door 
was  always  open.  I was  welcome  to 
come  to  read  or  study,  to  help  myself 
to  orange  juice  in  the  refrigerator,  or 
to  visit  with  whomever  happened  to 
be  home. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a long 
friendship.  I never  took  a course  from 
Harriet;  I may  not  have  been  able  to 
tolerate  her  ire  had  I not  done  the 
homework,  but  I have  learned  enor- 
mously from  her  and  because  of  Har- 
riet Greene,  I know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
dedicated  and  caring  teacher. 

— Louise  Cummings  Brinsley  '60 


Ruth  Ann  Houck  Sleeper, 
M.A. 1937-1970 

Musical  Theory  and  History  of 
Music 

Mrs.  Sleeper's  enthusiasm  and  love 
of  good  music  still  influences  my 
taste  for  the  opera  and  the  symphony 
more  than  40  years  after  my  gradua- 
tion from  Pine  Manor.  We  all  looked 
forward  to  our  class  in  her  little  music 
room  and  listening  to  records  played 
at  full  volume.  I can  still  remember 
which  theme  is  from  what  movement 
of  each  symphony  we  studied.  I must 
admit  that  sometimes  I made  up 


Some  Legends 


Burnham  Carter,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

English 

Dr.  Carter  taught  English  literature 
my  senior  year  at  Pine  Manor.  He  is 
one  of  two  teachers  in  my  whole 
school  career  who  somehow  brought 
out  in  me  the  ability  to  really  under- 
stand Victorian  literature  and  recog- 
nize it  far  beyond  my  wildest  dreams. 
To  me  that  is  a memorable  talent  and 
my  most  outstanding  of  many  Pine 
Manor  memories.  —lane  Piper  '72 

David  Hicks,  M.M.,  and 
Mira  Frohnmayer,  M.M. 

Music 

My  biggest  and  best  memories  are  of 
Don  Hicks  and  Mira  Frohnmayer.  I 
loved  working  and  studying  under 
them.  They  both  had  real  love  for 
their  music  and  for  their  students  and 
weren't  afraid  to  show  it.  They  were 
also  human  like  the  rest  of  us  — al- 
ways had  time  to  talk,  to  laugh,  cry 
with  us.  I will  always  have  a warm 
place  in  my  heart  for  them. 

— Margaret  McConary  Verlinde  '66 


Rodman  Henry,  Ph.D. 

Art  History 

If  I had  to  pay  tribute  to  one  teacher 
above  all.  Dr.  Henry  is  responsible 
for  where  I am  today  in  my  profes- 
sion. I shall  always  cherish  my  years 
at  Pine  Manor  and  am  very  thankful 
and  grateful  for  what  I received. 

— Barbara  Brown  Lee  '60 


Elizabeth  Gardner,  Ph.D. 

Biology 

She  opened  up  the  world  of  science 
and  how  it  works  for  me.  At  Duke 
University,  I double-majored  in  biol- 
ogy and  psychology  because  of  her 


words  to  a particular  theme  to  help 
me  remember.  And  they  still  come 
back  to  me  while  enjoying  a concert 
or  listening  to  a record. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Sleeper  I have  been 
able  to  pass  on  my  love  of  music  to 
my  children  and  grandchildren.  My 


in  the  Making 


encouragement.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  professors  I ever  had  who  could 
answer  almost  every  question  I had. 
She  helped  me  to  keep  asking  them, 
too.  I studied  twice  as  much  because 
her  courses  were  fun.  Besides  help- 
ing me  academically,  she  helped  me 
get  settled  in  socially,  since  I was 
from  Texas  and  knew  no  one. 

— Dorothy  (Dorry)  Kee  '72 

John  Agnew,  Ph.D. 

History 

I think  I took  every  course  John 
Agnew  offered  — he  was  a very  in- 
spiring and  interesting  teacher  and 
most  of  all,  a very  nice  man  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  students.  Of  all 
the  teachers  I have  had  in  16  years  of 
schooling,  he  is  the  only  one  who 
sends  me  a card  at  Christmas  and 
calls  me  on  my  birthday. 

— Amy  Huggins  '76 

Mary  Gegerias,  Ph.D. 

French 

I remember  Mary  Gegerias'  enthusi- 
asm for  and  dedication  to  teaching 
French.  She  loved  teaching  not  only 
the  language,  but  the  whole  culture. 
All  of  us  who  took  French  knew  it 
was  not  just  a job  for  her,  but  her  life 
and  that  she  loved  it.  —Jean  Hope  Nye  '69 

Beverly  Alexander,  M.A. 

English 

The  hallmark  of  a Pine  Manor  educa- 
tion is  teachers  — such  as  Beverly 
Alexander  — who  are  more  than  edu- 
cators. You  couldn't  find  a better 
combination  in  anyone.  No  one  de- 
serves a tribute  more  than  she. 

— Lisa  Ginn  '86 


husband  also  shares  my  interest  and 
only  "rests  his  eyes"  occasionally 
during  an  opera  or  concert.  Mrs. 
Sleeper  was  a wonderful  teacher  and 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  had  her! 

— Angeline  Johnson  Galbraith  '42 
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Pine  Manor  College  Looks  at  a Decade  of  Change 

By  Frederick  C.  Cabot 


Oine  Manor  College  of  the  1980s 
barely  resembles  the  post- 
- 1 graduate  school  begun  by 
Helen  Temple  Cooke  in  1911.  Today, 
the  College  offers  nine  baccalaureate 
programs  to  over  500  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps  never 
in  its  75-year  history  has  the  College 
grown  as  rapidly  or  changed  as  much 
as  during  the  past  ten  years.  Since 
1976,  Pine  Manor  has  fundamentally 
modified  its  educational  mission. 
Previously  a stepping  stone  to  other 
colleges.  Pine  Manor  sought  to  im- 
prove the  knowledge  and  academic 
skills  of  young  women  to  enable  their 
transfer  elsewhere.  Now,  as  a four- 
year  institution,  the  College  aims  to 
complete  this  process  itself,  prepar- 
ing graduates  for  careers  or  graduate 
schools  of  their  choosing.  As  a pro- 
fessor of  English  at  PMC  since  1973 
and  editor  of  the  College's  three  self- 
study  reports  in  1980,  1983-1984  and 
1984—85, 1 have  participated  in  the 
changes  brought  by  the  decade.  As 
we  celebrate  our  75th  birthday,  I take 
to  my  typewriter  to  review  and  sup- 
port the  College  in  the  growth  it  has 
shown. 

The  changes  of  the  last  decade  re- 
flect Pine  Manor's  development  of  a 
vigorous  sense  of  direction  and  pur- 
pose. To  use  a biological  analogy,  liv- 
ing organisms  change  their  inherent 
characteristics  because  of  a constant, 
random  modification  of  their  genetic 
material.  In  contrast,  human  social 
organisms,  such  as  this  College,  can 
control  the  process  of  change  through 
wise  and  enlightened  leadership  and 
deliberate  and  calculated  planning. 


Dr.  Frederick  C.  Cabot,  who  holds  a B.A.  and 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University,  has  taught 
English  at  Pine  Manor  since  1 973. 


Dr.  Frederick  C.  Cabot 


Sheer  survival  serves  as  a basic  test  of 
the  efficacy  of  change  in  both,  but  hu- 
man social  organisms  have  an  advan- 
tage. They  can  consciously  strive  for 
more:  for  improvement  and 
excellence. 

Even  the  most  positive  changes  can 
disrupt  and  prompt  yearnings  for  the 
"good  old  days"  when  things  seemed 
somehow  less  complicated.  Such 
nostalgia  is  hardly  new,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  been  on  the  faculty  a 
while  yield  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
Pine  Manor's  name  change,  which 
dropped  the  word  "junior"  in  1976,  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  a series 
of  sometimes  arduous  and  hotly  de- 
bated changes.  When  Pine  Manor 
made  the  decision  to  offer  bachelor's 
degrees,  it  was  reacting  to  the  shift- 
ing needs  and  expectations  of  stu- 
dents, a nationwide  shrinkage  of  the 
applicant  pool,  and  severe  financial 


constraints.  In  a four-paragraph 
statement  titled  "The  B.A.,"  the 
1976-77  catalogue  proclaimed  that 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College  sought  a 
change  of  charter  from  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts permitting  it  to  award  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences.  We  proposed  to  offer 
programs  in  American  Civilization, 
Art  History,  Communication, 

French,  and  Human  Studies.  As 
might  be  expected,  faculty  opinion  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  change  was  di- 
vided. While  most  agreed  that  it 
could  no  longer  survive  as  "the  trans- 
fer college,"  some  feared  that  Pine 
Manor's  excellent  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum would  be  replaced  by  overly  spe- 
cialized and  vocationally  oriented 
programs.  Partly  to  allay  this  con- 
cern, baccalaureate  program  planners 
developed  broad-based  inter- 
disciplinary majors  built  around 
courses  in  the  curriculum. 


1 he  faculty's  first  surprising  dis- 
covery came  the  next  year, 

, 1 when  the  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams actually  started  up:  Pine 
Manor  students  weren't  particularly 
interested  in  broad-base  inter- 
disciplinary majors.  In  general,  they 
were  traditionalists:  instead  of  "Com- 
munication," for  example,  they  pre- 
ferred "English,"  and  "Psychology" 
instead  of  "Human  Studies."  Most  of 
all,  they  wanted  a program  in  busi- 
ness management.  More  recently,  in 
response  to  student  interest,  we  have 
developed  a baccalaureate  program 
in  Communication  which  includes 
broadcast  and  video  production, 
public  speaking,  and  journalism.  Tra- 
ditionalists on  the  faculty  who  feared 
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these  programs  were  too  specialized 
and  pre-professional  made  their  feel- 
ings known  in  division  meetings,  full 
faculty  meetings,  and  on  academic  re- 
view committees. 

While  the  faculty  did  not  all  agree 
on  what  constituted  a bona  fide  liberal 
arts  curriculum,  we  did  approve 
these  programs,  as  well  as  programs 
leading  to  teacher  certification  in 
early  childhood  and  elementary  edu- 
cation as  parts  of  the  pyschology  ma- 
jor. Along  with  these  actions,  we 
strengthened  the  distribution  re- 
quirements, which  compel  students 
to  elect  two  courses  in  each  of  four 
"areas":  humanities,  social  sciences, 
natural  and  behavioral  sciences,  and 
fine  and  performing  arts.  One  of 
these  eight  courses  must  have  a labo- 
ratory component.  In  order  to  gradu- 
ate, students  must  also  pass  two 
courses  in  freshman  composition  and 
demonstrate  competence  in  basic  al- 
gebra. Furthermore,  to  ensure  that  its 
students  obtain  a firm  grounding  in 
the  liberal  arts,  the  B.A.  program  in 
Communication  requires  its  students 
to  "minor"  in  another  academic  disci- 
pline, and  to  take  a writing  course, 
English  305:  Writing  for  the  Electronic 
Media. 

In  1980,  1983,  and  late  1985,  Pine 
Manor  underwent  reaccreditation 
visits  by  investigative  teams  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  on  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Education  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  As  a part  of  these 
visits,  the  College  prepared  extensive 
self-study  reports.  The  first  two  were 
all-inclusive,  and  the  third  focused  on 
the  baccalaureate  programs,  faculty, 
and  library.  These  reports  chart  the 
evolution  of  Pine  Manor  College  from 
a two-year  institution  strapped  for 
funds  and  struggling  to  redefine  itself 
to  a four-year  college  which  is  finan- 
cially sound  and  steadily  moving 
ahead.  Today,  improved  baccalaure- 
ate programs,  a new  library  and  com- 
munications center,  and  a rapidly  ex- 
panding library  collection  mark  that 
progress,  and  increased  funding  of 
personal  and  program  development 
support  a faculty  whose  confidence 
and  qualifications  exceed  those  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  visits  of  the  three  commission 
teams  has  demanded  exhaustive 
preparation  and  planning  from  many 
members  of  the  College  community. 
The  teams'  reports  have  helped  guide 
the  course  of  major  changes  we  have 
made.  While  the  commission  has 


been  both  critical  and  demanding,  it 
has  also  been  encouraging  and  help- 
ful in  providing  benchmarks  to  mea- 
sure the  College's  progress.  From  the 
beginning,  exchanges  between  the 
commission  and  the  College  have 
been  candid.  As  the  visiting  team 
members  were  administrators  and 
faculty  from  colleges  not  unlike  Pine 
Manor,  we  exchanged  ideas  and  in- 
formation. Their  colleges'  problems 
and  concerns  were  often  the  same 
as  ours. 

As  a faculty  member  I have  sensed 
our  movement  away  from  a cozy  or 
clubby  group  prone  to  making  infor- 
mal arrangements  and  cherishing  a 
laissez-faire  policy  regarding  the  work- 
ings of  our  colleagues'  courses 


courses  and  faculty  in  Art  History, 
English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  En- 
glish as  a Second  Language  and  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion;  three  bacca- 
laureate programs  (Art  History, 
English  and  French);  and  two  other 
administrative  entities,  English  as  a 
Second  Language  and  Freshman 
Composition.  The  chairperson  of  the 
Humanities  Division  presides  at  divi- 
sion meetings  and  regularly  attends 
meetings  of  the  Academic  Admin- 
istration Committee,  chaired  by  the 
academic  dean. 

One  final  observation:  beyond  the 
physical  changes,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  modus  vivendi  between  the  faculty 
and  administration  has  changed  for 
the  better.  Ten  years  ago,  a benev- 


Dr. Cabot  leads  a discussion  with  a class  of  Pine  Manor's  English  students. 


toward  a more  formally  organized 
group  that  will  accept  responsibility 
for  looking  over  each  others'  shoul- 
ders at  times.  Among  other  changes, 
we  have  established  policy  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  development,  review, 
and  approval  of  courses  and  pro- 
grams, determined  a salary  scale 
based  on  experience  and  back- 
ground, and  developed  systems  for 
faculty  rank,  evaluation,  tenure,  and 
nontenure  track. 

Finally,  what  used  to  be  nine  inde- 
pendent academic  departments  is 
now  five  divisions,  each  one  respon- 
sible for  allocating  resources  and 
scheduling  and  staffing  courses.  The 
new  arrangement  promotes  coordi- 
nated planning  and  enhances  col- 
legial communication.  For  example, 
the  wide  stretching  arms  of  the  Hu- 
manities Division  currently  embrace 


olently  paternalistic  leadership  style 
served  the  junior  college  well,  though 
at  times  it  prompted  whispered 
charges  of  favoritism.  Some  faculty 
appeared  to  have  the  inside  track.  To- 
day, formal,  published  procedures 
help  ensure  correct,  orderly  commu- 
nication. Planning  may  take  longer 
and  tax  our  patience  from  time  to 
time,  but  in  the  end,  it  is  usually  more 
sound.  Effective  administrative  lead- 
ership increasingly  includes  a sense 
of  trust.  Ideas,  wishes,  dreams,  and 
visions  are  shared  and  fully  discussed 
with  the  appropriate  personnel.  To- 
day, the  College's  internal  mecha- 
nisms are  in  place  and  work  well. 
While  I don't  anticipate  that  the  next 
decade  will  repeat  the  last  in  terms  of 
changes,  when  changes  occur,  to- 
day's Pine  Manor  College  will  meet 
them  well.  A 
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Students  who  broke  the  rules 
(and  lived  to  tell  about  it!) 

By  Valerie  Goldstein  '85 


66  TT  s your  name  Penelope?" 
asked  an  editorial  in  the 
November  2, 1956  issue  of 
the  Pine  Manor  Cosmotarian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  Penelope  Pine 
Manor 


"finds  that  girls  can  become  so  involved  in 
social  life  that  the  academic  side  is  easily 
forgotten.  She  stays  up  late  at  night,  talking 
and  playing  bridge.  Her  school  work  is 
done  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  not  at 
all.  The  next  day  Penelope  arrives  at  her 
early  morning  class,  haggard  and  inatten- 
tive because  of  her  fatigue.  With  one  eye 
open  she  watches  the  clock  tick  off  the  min- 
utes very  slowly. 

"On  some  mornings  the  late  nights  pre- 
vent her  from  being  able  to  endure  the  fifty 
minutes  of  class  time  and  she  cuts.  The  cuts 
soon  add  up  to  overcuts.  The  next  step  — 
academic  probation.  When  mid-years 
come,  her  grades  increase  the  academic 
woes  of  Penelope  Pine  Manor.  From  then 
on,  she  has  to  enjoy  the  library  every  Friday 
night.  She  has  a reserved  seat  in  the  main 
reading  room." 

Mythical  Penelope  is  the  only  stu- 
dent to  have  attended  Pine  Manor  for 
all  75  of  its  years.  Her  "crimes"  have 
ranged  from  smoking  in  the  1920s,  to 
rioting  in  the  1960s,  to  sneaking  out 
of  Commons  Duty  in  the  1980s.  And, 
it  seems,  throughout  the  years  Pen- 
elope has  had  many  accomplices  in 
crime.  In  fact,  several  Pine  Manor 
alumnae  have  now  confessed  that 
their  middle  name  is  Penelope.  . . . 

"In  my  second  winter  at  Pine 
Manor,  when  I received  my  report 
card,  I was  on  probation,"  recalls  Al- 
ice Murray  Dwight  '23.  "Why?  It  was 
for  gym.  Miss  Bush,  of  whom  I was 
very  fond,  was  responsible!  Of 
course,  I rushed  over  to  Miss  Bush's 
office  to  ask,  Why ? She  calmly  re- 


plied, 'I  think  you  would  not  show 
up  for  gym  if  you  had  a sore  finger!' 
With  a promise  that  I would  ask  for 
no  more  absences.  Miss  Bush  re- 
moved the  penalty!" 

Late  night  partying  contributed  to 
many  so-called  student  "absences," 
despite  the  fact  that  the  1924  rules 
handbook  stated,  "each  student  must 
be  in  her  room  and  her  lights  must  be 
out  at  10  p.m."  But  Helen  Church 
Towle  '24  remembers  she  often  found 
herself  "sitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
closet  after  lights  out  at  ten  with  a 


Doris  Kaufmann  '59  enjoys  a cigarette  at  the 
spring  dance  without  breaking  the  rules 
thanks  to  a 2930s  rule  change. 


light  on  the  extension  cord,  making 
notebooks  ready  for  inspection  the 
next  day.  We  had  to  stuff  things  un- 
der the  door  so  the  light  wouldn't 
show.  Was  it  ever  hot!" 

Another  Penelope,  alias  Rosalie 
Randolph  Dickson  '40,  reveals,  "one 
night  in  1939 1 was  tired  of  being  cam- 
pused.  I opened  my  second  floor 
window  and  started  climbing  down 
the  gutter  pipe  which  was  covered 
with  sticky  rose  thorns.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  do  and  when  I landed  I 
found  myself  in  the  outstretched 
waiting  arms  of  Mrs.  Potter,  our 
headmistress.  Oh  my!" 

Elizabeth  Camp  Crawford  '47 
shared  a similar  experience:  "I  recall 
sneaking  off  to  Framingham  (which 
was  out  of  bounds)  with  a date  from 
Babson  to  dance  to  Vaughn  Monroe 
and  his  orchestra  and  winning  the 
Champagne  Hour.  This  noteworthy 
news  appeared  in  the  paper  and  I got 
a severe  talking-to  from  Miss 
Richmond." 

Sometimes,  however,  those  who 
followed  the  rules  wished  they 
hadn't,  as  in  the  case  of  Virginia 
Fisher  Van  Dusen  '44:  "Every  student 
had  to  pass  a regulations  test  before 
being  granted  any  privileges.  Eager 
for  those,  I studied  hard  and  scored 
100%  — a seemingly  unheard  of  feat. 
As  a result,  I became  an  example  for 
the  entire  freshman  class  and  I was 
expected  to  do  everything  right.  But, 
on  my  first  trip  to  Boston,  I blew  it!  I 
forgot  under  which  clock  at  the  Trin- 
ity Place  Station  I was  to  meet  the 
chaperone!  Well,  this  gave  the  social 
dean  a different  example  to  use  for 
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my  classmates.  She  not  only  took 
away  all  my  privileges  for  two  weeks 
but  I was  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
community.  It  has  been  exciting  to 
watch  Pine  Manor's  progress  from 
that  backward  era  when,  if  I could 
live  it  again.  I'd  purposely  flunk  that 
test!” 

lunked  tests  often  caused  dis- 
tress for  students,  and  for  the 
unfortunate  Pine  Manorites 
who  came  into  contact  with  that  sixth 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  smoking  often 
proved  to  be  a welcome  release.  Only 
one  obstacle  came  between  a Pine 
Manor  student  and  her  Lucky  Strike: 
the  faculty,  led  by  founder  Helen 
Temple  Cooke,  who  despised  smok- 
ing so  much  that  she  insisted  on  re- 
ferring to  smokers  as  "those  who  use 
tobacco."  According  to  Elizabeth 
"Betty"  Howard  Gwinn  '33,  when  it 
came  to  lighting  up,  "of  course  we 
had  our  parents'  permission  but  not 
Pine  Manor's!  I was  living  in  La 
Chaumiere  by  then.  We  used  to 
smoke  up  the  chimney  at  night.  At  an 
assembly,  Mrs.  Potter  asked  all  those 
who  had  smoked  to  stand  up  — al- 
most to  a girl  everyone  arose.  We 
thought  surely  we  would  be  expelled. 
As  I recall,  nothing  happened.  The 
next  year  I went  back  and  they  had  a 
smoke  house!  So  I guess  you  might 
say  the  class  of  '33  did  something  for 
the  college!" 

As  it  turned  out,  they  did.  In  1935, 
pressure  from  Pine  Manor  students 


"The  Stack " ( top)  gave 
students  a place  to 
smoke  and  talk,  de- 
spite Miss  Cooke’s 
reluctance 
(right). 
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caused  the  "no  cigarette"  rules  to  lit- 
erally go  up  in  smoke.  With  much 
reservation,  Helen  Temple  Cooke  is- 
sued an  official  memo  stating,  "we 
have  announced  to  the  present 
classes  that  a smoking  room  on  the 
campus  is  to  be  arranged,  and  while 
we  are  not  urging  any  of  our  young 
people  to  follow  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion, we  are  not  standing  strongly  and 
prohibitively  against  their  own  sweet 
will."  As  Elizabeth  Irwin  Kellogg  and 
Adelma  Armstrong  Essertier  '35  re- 
call, "Senior  year  smoking  was  al- 
lowed for  the  first  time  ever  — but 
only  at  The  Stack  for  a few  hours  each 
day.  After  lights  went  out  at  10  p.m., 
some  of  us  at  Lathrop  crawled  onto 
the  slate  roof  nightly  for  that  naughty 
cigarette.  We  draped  pillows  over  the 
roof  peak  for  comfort!" 

Smoking  was  not  the  only  vice  reg- 
ulated by  the  college;  the  1957-58 
rules  handbook  proclaimed  that 
"there  shall  be  no  drinking  at  Pine 
Manor  student  affairs,  whether  they 
be  on  or  off  campus."  But  Joan  Bailey 
Hobin  '59  confesses,  "I  remember  the 
time  at  a student  council  meeting  I 
volunteered  the  information  (since 
we  were  on  an  honor  system)  that  my 
roommate  and  I went  into  a restau- 
rant for  a cocktail  prior  to  attending 
the  Boston  Symphony.  The  council, 
along  with  Mr.  Ferry,  decided  that  at- 
tending the  symphony  was  a school- 
sponsored  event  and  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  have  alcoholic  beverages  at 
a school-sponsored  event.  I was  then 
suspended  from  the  council  and  my 
roommate  and  I were  'campused' 
for  five  weeks.  Rather  stiff  punish- 
ment, I thought." 

Ironically,  the  very  honor  system 
responsible  for  her  grounding  was  it- 
self to  come  under  scrutiny  during 
the  next  decade.  "The  honor  system 
was  probably  the  most  significant  ele- 
ment in  our  lives  at  Pine  Manor," 
says  Sandra  Wilson  Wehmeir  '59.  "It 
governed  the  way  we  lived  person- 
ally, academically  and  socially.  It  al- 
lowed the  individual  responsibility 
for  her  own  behavior.  Misbehavior 
was  mostly  on  a harmless  level,  and 
fun  for  all  involved.  It  was  a system 
that  worked  well  at  the  time.  I've 
been  told  it  couldn't  possibly  exist 
today." 

Many  1960s  students  called  the 
honor  system  "unfair"  and  "out- 
dated," but  unlimited  cuts  obviously 
had  their  approval,  as  evidenced  by 
this  headline  from  the  June  6,  1964  is- 


sue of  the  Pine  Manor  Neu^s:  "cut  the 
cuts?  nope  (we  hope)."  This  was  in 
response  to  the  administration's 
threat  to  eliminate  free  cuts  for  stu- 
dents, thereby  making  attendance 
mandatory'  at  all  classes.  For  the  Pen- 
elopes of  the  1960s,  this  was  a bleak 
picture  indeed.  The  administration's 
final  decision?  Cut  the  cuts  — yes  (we 
guess)  but  not  for  those  students  on 
Honors  or  High  Honors. 

t the  same  time,  another 
ominous-sounding  phrase 
appeared  in  the  1967-68  rules 
handbook:  Commons  Duty,  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "Each  student  liv- 
ing in  a village  serves  as  a receptionist 
in  the  Commons  for  one  and  a half 
hours  each  week  throughout  a quar- 
ter of  the  year,  for  two  hours  on  three 
weekends  of  a semester."  Penelo- 
pean  Translation:  no  parties,  no  fun, 
there  goes  my  entire  weekend!  Rose- 
mari  Felice  '76  recalls,  "I  learned  one 
of  the  biggest  lessons  in  my  life  when 
I was  brought  before  the  disciplinary 


From  the  Rulebooks 

1 . Quiet.  Quiet  shall  he  maintained  in  all 
houses  during  the  school  hours  until  2:40 
p.m.  Absolute  quiet  is  to  be  required  in  all 
houses  during  the  evening  study  hours 
and  after  10  p.m.  (1924) 

2.  Hats.  It  is  expected  that  all  members  of 
the  school  shall  wear  hats  when  leaving 
the  school  grounds  except  for  country 
walks.  (1924) 

3.  Chapel.  There  shall  be  only  subdued 
talking  after  the  8:15  chime  and  no  talk- 
ing after  the  warning  signal.  (1924) 

4.  Men  Guests  (on  campus):  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  policy  at  Pine  Manor  not  to 
encourage  men  to  be  on  campus  after  7:30 
p.m.  on  week  nights.  The  hours  from  7:30 
to  9:30  are  reserved  for  quiet  study.  If 
men  call  unexpectedly,  conversation  on 
the  porches  must  be  limited  to  five  min- 
utes. Should  they  wish  to  visit  longer 
they  may  be  taken  to  the  first  floor  of  The 
Stack,  these  visits  are  limited  to  thirty 
minutes.  (1930s) 


Never,  NEVER 
look  like  this! 


committee  for  failing  to  perform 
Commons  Duty.  I thought  that  sit- 
ting at  a desk  to  check  guys  in  and  out 
was  absurd  and  a waste  of  time. 
However,  in  exchange  I was  assigned 
to  wash  dishes!  As  I stood  there 
sweating  and  washing,  feeling  totally 
humiliated,  I realized  that  taking  re- 
sponsibility seriously  was  one  of  the 
most  important  tools  in  life.  As  a 
member  of  any  group,  one  must  ac- 
cept both  the  pros  and  cons  of  its 
rules.  I cherished  my  membership 
and  joined  in!" 

Protesting  became  a favorite  pas- 
time at  Pine  Manor  during  the  next 
decade,  touching  upon  every  subject 
from  politics  to  pantyhose.  "I  well  re- 
member those  preactivist  days,  my 
first  taste  of  activism  when  we  struck 
against  skirts!"  says  Robin  Gorham 
Auchincloss  '63.  "Our  early  requests 
not  succeeding,  we  moved  to  strategy 
sessions,  formation  of  the  spearhead 
group,  lobbying  and  finally  . . . 
ultimatum  followed  by  action  . . . the 
removal  of  all  chairs  from  the  library 
during  the  night.  I think  we  put  them 
in  the  basement.  Anyway,  the  next 
day  we  put  them  back,  for  the  rule 
was  modified  to  allow  jeans  or  trou- 
sers to  be  worn  if  the  temperature 
was  under  32°.  Great  victory,  lovely 
simplicity." 

Considering  Pine  Manor  had  once 
required  its  students  to  wear  hats, 
gloves,  and  silk  stockings  when  they 
went  to  town,  it  was  a great  victory 
indeed!  Protesting  Penelope  and 
friends  did  not  stop  there,  however; 
in  no  time  at  all  they  abolished  sign- 
out  books,  the  meal  bell,  dress  codes 
(with  the  exception  of  shoes,  still  re- 
quired in  the  refectory),  and  manda- 
tory chapel  attendance  — with  the  re- 
sult that  the  1985-86  rules  handbook 
defeatedlv  states,  "Pine  Manor  has 
no  wish  to  interfere  unduly  with  your 
private  life  or  to  legislate  morality." 

Still,  Penelope  now  has  those  new 
rules  to  deal  with,  such  as  drug 
usage,  parking,  male  guests,  se- 
curity, and  this  interesting  item  on 
page  1 1 of  the  1985-86  student  rules 
book:  "Food  fights  are  not  permitted 
in  the  refectory.  Offenders  will  be 
fined  $30  and/or  refused  admittance 
to  the  refectory  for  a period  of  two 
weeks."  Somewhere,  you  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  a student  with  a 
handful  of  food  and  a gleam  in  her 
eye  just  waiting  to  break  that  rule, 
and  that  her  middle  name  is 
Penelope.  A 
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Message  from  the  Editor 

Two  years  ago,  when  planning  this  75th  anniversary  Bulletin,  we 
wrote  all  8000+  of  you  to  ask  for  your  "special  memories"  of  your 
Pine  Manor  days.  From  decade  to  decade,  your  responses  were  en- 
thusiastic, wistful,  humorous,  and  often  poignant.  For  all  of  you, 
your  Pine  Manor  years  recalled  an  irreplaceable  time  of  youth, 
growth,  camaraderie,  and  challenge  that  still  informs  your  lives 
today.  More  than  any  other  single  memory,  you  speak  of  the 
friendships  you  made  which  still  endure  after  20,  40,  even  60 
years.  You  speak  of  your  teachers  with  admiration,  warmth,  and 
uncommon  respect.  You  speak  of  the  rules,  the  ones  you  broke,  the 
ones  you  followed,  the  houses  you  lived  in,  Wellesley,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Boston,  and  how  the  times  affected  your  lives. 

This  collection  is  a rare  look  at  75  years  of  Pine  Manor  history 
through  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  loved  her  best  — her  alumnae. 
As  editor,  I want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the  treasures  you've 
shared  in  photos  and  recollections.  Be  sure  to  read  beyond  your 
year  and  your  decade  — each  section  captures  the  color  of  an  era. 
Also,  take  a look  at  your  decade  section  in  the  middle  of  the  maga- 
zine for  more  photos  and  memories  from  your  classmates.  Thanks 
to  all  who  have  so  generously  participated  in  this  issue.  May  you 
enjoy  these  Special  Memories  as  we  have. 


1914 

Margaret  Van  Meter  Capers:  "It  was  quite  a 
distance  from  Lexington,  KY,  to  Wellesley, 

MA,  in  1913.  We  went  to  Cincinnati  and  spent 
the  night.  The  next  morning  we  took  the  train 
for  Boston.  Up  north  girls  began  getting  on  at 
every  station.  At  Boston,  we  changed  trains  for 
Wellesley.  I felt  as  if  I might  never  see  home 
again.  Chapel  at  Dana,  next  morning,  with 
Miss  Cooke  was  warm  and  welcoming  and  the 
girls  coming  back  were  the  same.  Mrs. 
Pinkham,  our  housemother  and  the  cream  of 
Boston,  seemed  aloof  but  a beau  I had  charmed 
her.  He  sent  her  flowers  every  time  he  came  to 
see  me  and  she  was  very  lenient  with  him. 

Miss  Hill  tried  to  grow  our  hearts  as  big  as  hers 
by  taking  us  through  the  slums  of  Boston,  an 
unbelievable  sight.  A wonderful  year,  wonder- 
ful friends — a richer  life." 

Lourene  Bratt  Wishart:  "I  enjoved  the  east- 
ern atmosphere,  it  was  so  different  from  my 
prairie  birthplace  in  Nebraska.  I loved  the 
Huntington  Gardens  and  was  so  impressed 
with  it  that  I took  courses  to  become  a National 
Garden  Flower  Judge.  I loved  all  the  teachers 
— especially  Mrs.  Kent  and  Miss  Hill.  Iam 
now  92  vrs.  young  and  have  wonderful  memo- 
ries of  my  old  school  days  and  the  delightful 
girls  at  Pine  Manor.  These  words  on  the  tops  of 
our  mirrors  interest  me  the  most  in  the  two 
years  at  Pine  Manor:  'A  Lady  is  judged  by  the 
tone  of  her  voice  and  the  carriage  of  her  head.' 
Congratulations  on  75  years  of  good 
fellowship." 

1917 

Audrey  Thorne  Stanger:  "Canada  was  at  war 
and  after  one  year  at  Pine  Manor,  I returned  to 
Montreal  to  be  a volunteer  nurse.  I remember 
my  friends,  Marjory  Middieton  (Collier) 
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Pine  Manor  picnic,  1912. 


whom  I visited  in  Mystic  many  times;  Billy 
Reichard,  my  so-called  twin,  she  was  around 
six  feet  and  fat.  I was  4 feet,  1 1 inches  — also 
fat.  We  rode  bicycles  before  breakfast,  played 
golf,  knitted  socks  in  class.  Andy  Anderson 
Little  I corresponded  with  and  met  every  so 
often.  I am  the  last  of  the  friends  now  and  miss 
them  so  much." 


0 

"Canada  was  at  war  and  after 
one  year  at  Pine  Manor,  I re- 
turned to  Montreal  to  be  a 
nurse.  I remember  my  friends, 
Marjory  Middleton  and  Billy 
Reichard,  my  so-called  twin. 
She  was  around  six  feet,  and 
fat,  and  I was  four  feet  eleven 
inches  and  also  fat.  I am  the  last 
of  the  friends  and  miss  them  so 
much." 

— Audrey  ThorneStanger'17  0 


Marjory  Middleton  Collier  '18  (l.)and  Audrey 
Thorne  Stanger  '1 7.  (Photo  sent  by  Audrey  Thorne 
Stanger'17.) 
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"In  my  two  years  at  Pine 
Manor,  these  words  on  the  tops 
of  our  mirrors  interest  me  the 
most:  'A  lady  is  judged  by  the 
tone  of  her  voice  and  the  car- 
riage of  her  head.' " 

— Lourene  Bratt  Wishart'14  O’ 


1918 

Amorette  Field  Berg:  "The  year  after  my  grad- 
uation from  Dana  Hall,  that  wonderful  little 
woman.  Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  head- 
mistress, decided  to  establish  a two-year  col- 
lege in  Wellesley,  Pine  Manor.  During  mv  two 
years  there,  I took  both  the  academic  and 
homemaking  course.  In  1918,  my  senior  year, 
it  made  me  very  happy  when  the  students  elec- 
ted me  President." 

1921 


One  of  Pine  Manor's  earliest  entering  classes.  ( Photo  sent  by  Audrey  Thorne  Stanger  '1 7.) 


Henrietta  McDonald  Winton:  "From  Min- 
neapolis in  1921,  1 lived  in  Grove  House.  My 
roommates  were  Helen  Cornwell,  Mary  Bull, 
Janet  McChesney,  Carry  Moore,  Barbara 
Thayer,  Hattie  Smith  Higginbotham.  Miss 
Messinger  was  our  housemother  of  whom  we 
all  were  fond.  She  chaperoned  us  on  Boston 
trips  where  we  met  friends  and  went  tea  danc- 
ing at  the  Copley  Plaza  or  to  Wellesley  for  tea, 
where  we  enjoyed  Wellesley  Fudge  Cake.  I re- 
call playing  field  hockey.  Our  coach.  Miss 
Bush,  would  call  out  'run  like  a fox'  — which 
we  did." 

Bell  Dougherty  Whitesell:  "1  attended  Pine 
Manor  in  1921  for  one  school  year  only.  Being 
from  Missouri,  1 was  overwhelmed  by  all  the 
snow.  Downhill  skiing  and  horse-drawn 
sleighs  were  new  and  exciting.  When  the  roads 
became  laden  with  snow,  we  girls  would  jump 
on  the  local  snow  wagons.  Because  manners 
were  particularly  important  then,  we  were 
sometimes  reprimanded  for  chasing  them.  We 
often  took  the  train  to  Boston  for  the  Saturday 
matinee.  1 remember  going  with  a boy  from 
home  to  the  Harvard-Yale  football  game.  Our 
Saturday  evening  meals  consisted  of  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread.  For  all  meals  we  sat  to- 
gether at  a nicely  served  table.  There  were 
about  12  girls  in  each  house.  One  fond  memory 
is  the  scrumptious  chocolate  cake  we  indulged 
upon  at  a nearby  cafe  in  Natick.  The  walk  was 
always  worth  it.  My  cousin,  Elizabeth  Hall, 
was  a fellow  student.  Throughout  the  years  I 
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Class  of  1927  (taken  June  1926). 


0 

"My  many  lifelong  friends  I 
made  there,  and  still  keep  in 
touch  with  after  sixty  some 
years,  are  the  real  treasures  of 
this  old  world.” 

— Katherine  Esterbrook  Zane  '24 


gave  and  received  Christmas  cards  from 
Charlene  Connell.  I remember  Miss  Cooke, 
whose  small  figure  and  pretty  hair  reminded 
me  of  actress  Helen  Hayes." 

Helen  Boiler  Hunkin:  "I  spent  2 of  the  hap- 
piest years,  1919-1921 , at  Pine  Manor.  1 for- 
tunately took  the  homemaking  course.  Six 
weeks,  six  girls  and  teacher  lived  in  Pine  Cot- 
tage. Each  week  a different  job  — besides  regu- 
lar studies  — hostess,  housekeeper,  cook  as- 
sistant, waitress,  chambermaid.  One  afternoon 
as  housekeeper  I discovered  no  ice.  1 had  for- 
gotten to  put  the  card  for  ice  in  the  window. 

No  refrigerator  with  cubes  in  those  days.  All 
were  furious.  Luckily,  I found  helper  to  bring  a 
large  enough  block  of  ice  until  the  next  day. 

The  only  bad  mistake  1 can  remember.  Only 
happiness  constantly  from  then  on.  The  joy 
and  remembrance  of  Pine  Manor  will  always 
be  with  me." 

Katrina  Hilker  LaFerte:  "My  2 years  at  Pine 
Manor  are  filled  with  happy  memories  of  good 
times,  good  teachers  and  good  friends.  Pine 
Manor,  I love  you!" 

Ruth  Harrington  Swanson:  "Looking  back 
over  past  65  years  my  most  embarrassing 
memory  was  my  first  dinner  at  Wheeler 
House.  Dressed  in  my  new,  rather  expensive, 
winter  wool  dress,  only  one  of  a kind,  I found  a 
classmate  from  the  West  appearing  in  the  same 
model!  Shock  received  in  Mrs.  Cabot's  so- 
called  'ethics  class'  (really  biology)  when  she 
produced  an  unborn  human  fetus  in  a bottle  of 
formaldehyde,  causing  several  unsophisti- 
cated students  to  faint!  In  mid-term,  a student 
expelled  for  having  smoked  a 'Cubebe'  (for  a 
cold  she  said)  out  of  a dorm  window!  Being  ab- 
solutely petrified  when  it  came  my  turn  at  the 
Practice  House  to  cook  and  prepare  a meal  for 
members  of  the  faculty!" 

Marie  Zukaski  Haar:  "The  pre-Christmas 
vacation  carol  singing  — the  cold  biting  winter 
evening,  the  camaraderie  of  the  songsters,  the 


warm  welcomes  at  the  various  houses,  hot 
chocolate  and  more  singing.  The  visits  to 
Wellesley  and  the  tea  room  with  that  mar- 
velous fudge  cake!  Then  the  rush  at  lunch  on 
Saturdays,  with  cream  cheese  and  Bar-le-Duc 
on  crackers  for  dessert  and  the  subsequent 
rush  for  the  train  to  Boston.  Good  luck  and 
God  bless!" 

Charlotte  Newberry  Whiteley:  "I  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  the  early  days  when  the  Col- 
lege was  in  Wellesley  and  Adele  Lathrop  was 
principal.  That  was  65  years  ago.  My  extracur- 
ricular interest  was  centered  in  the  Mimes  and 
Masques  Club.  I was  president  of  the  Club  in 
senior  year  and  produced  a French  play:  'The 
Man  Who  Married  a Dumb  Wife' . . . lots  of 
fun.  Mrs.  Maude  Kent,  chair  of  the  Dramatics 
Dept.,  offered  sage  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. We  donated  our  ticket  sales  to  a chil- 
dren's home  in  Wellesley  Hills.  In  senior  year, 

I lived  in  Mrs.  Kent's  house,  adjacent  to  Miss 
Cooke's,  where  we  had  all  meals.  Miss 
Cooke's  American  antiques  sparked  my  inter- 
est in  fine  design  and  workmanship.  She  was  a 
grand  person  who  entertained  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting people.  I remember  the  Hindu  mystic 
and  poet.  Sir  Rabindrath  Tagore.  Our  dessert 
of  strawberries  and  whipped  cream  festooned 
Tagore's  huge  white  beard  to  our  amusement. 
One  Wellesley  delight  was  to  sing  Christmas 
carols  in  the  village  with  snow  on  trees  and  un- 
der foot.  At  the  last  house,  we  were  usually 
served  cookies  and  hot  chocolate.  Life  consists 
of  memories." 

1923 

Dorothy  Dunmore  Cutler:  "Such  a happy  1921 
in  Brownlow  with  Trucie  Lennihan  as  house- 
mother, roommate  Alice  Murray,  housemates 
Beatrice  McLeod,  Nancy  Leach,  Margaret 
McDonald,  Margaret  Morsman  and  Beth 
Davies.  A summer  in  Europe  in  1923  with 


Trucie  Lennihan  and  Rebecca  Patton  as  chap- 
erones. (What  are  thei/7)" 

Marian  Benzing  Bullinger:  "My  year  at  Pine 
Manor  remains  a pleasant  dream  — I was  priv- 
ileged to  live  in  Morrill  House  with  six  other 
students  and  a housemother.  Miss  Coates.  We 
had  great  times  and  became  good  friends.  All 
of  my  teachers  were  interesting,  especially 
Mrs.  Abbott  of  Boston.  I sang  several  times  in 
the  Manor  House  living  room  for  groups  of 
girls.  Our  meals  also  were  served  there.  Each 
round  table  of  six  had  their  own  waitress,  un- 
heard of  today.  That  winter  (of  1923)  a terrific 
snowstorm  kept  us  indoors  for  two  days  due  to 
falling  branches  coated  with  ice.  All  in  all,  it 
was  a perfect  year  and  one  of  the  happiest  of 
my  life.  Pine  Manor  was  and  still  is  an  out- 
standing college." 

1924 

Helen  Herschel  Mitchell:  "In  '24,  1 was  invited 
to  have  dinner  with  Helen  Temple  Cooke  at 
Grove  House.  One  evening.  Miss  Cooke  saw 
me  admiring  the  Whistlers,  McBeys  and  other 
etchings  on  the  hall  stairway  wall.  I confessed 
little  knowledge  of  how  an  etching  was  made. 
Soon  an  etcher  appeared  at  Dana  — for  both 
schools  — to  demonstrate  each  step  in  making 
one.  From  that  Miss  Cooke  discussed  her  an- 
tique furniture  — the  periods,  design  and 
woods.  After  graduation,  I studied  and  became 
an  interior  decorator  and  loved  every  moment 
of  it.  Mary  Miles  Minter  starred  in  a comedy  of 
errors  in  Boston,  titled  'Just  Married.'  Attend- 
ing a Saturday  matinee,  we  returned  to  school 
to  find  that  the  play  was  on  the  Unapproved 
List!  With  fear  and  trembling  we  kept  this  a 
deep  secret.  All  scenes  were  laid  in  a beautiful 
bedroom.  No  one  ever  sat  on  the  bed,  got  into 
bed,  or  was  partially  disrobed.  I wonder  what 
the  faculty  would  have  thought  of  the  soap  op- 
eras on  TV  today!" 


* 
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WELLESLEY 

EUDGE 

CAKE 

Throughout  the  decades  of  Pine  Manor's 
Wellesley  campus,  aliuwiae  have  raved 
about  the  Tea  Room  and  the  fudge  cake  of 
the  Wellesley  Inn.  In  an  effort  to  bring 
back  the  past,  the  editor  sought  the  origi- 
nal recipe  from  today's  Treadway  Welles- 
ley Inn.  All  three  versions  lay  claim  to  the 
title  "original  recipe."  Bake  away  — and 
let  your  memory  tell  you  — and  us  — the 
truth. 


WELLESLEY  FUDGE  CAKE  I 
2 eggs 

2  cups  brown  sugar 
scant  V 2 cup  butter 
2 cups  flour 
V 2 cup  sour  milk 
'li  cup  cold  water 
1 tsp.  baking  soda 
'h  cake  Baker's  chocolate, 
melted  (4squares) 

1 tsp.  vanilla 

Bake  in  two  layers  in  square  tins. 

Frosting: 

2'h  cups  brown  sugar 
butter,  size  of  large  walnut 

2 squares  Baker's  chocolate 
'h  cup  rich  milk  or  cream 

Cook  10  min.;  add  1 tsp.  vanilla.  Set  in  cold 
water  until  frosting  is  thick  on  bottom;  then 
beat,  and  spread.  Cover  with  walnuts,  and 
spread  again.  Frost  on  top  of  cake  and  cover 
with  walnuts. 


WELLESLEY  FUDGE  CAKE  II 
4 squares  unsweetened  chocolate 
V 2 cup  hot  water 
VU cup  sugar 

2 cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1 tsp.  baking  soda 

'h  tsp.  salt 
'h  cup  butter 

3 eggs 

1 tsp.  vanilla 
2h  cup  milk 

Combine  chocolate  and  water  in  top  of  a 
double  boiler.  Cook  over  simmering  water  un- 
til chocolate  is  melted.  Cool.  Add  72  cup  of 
sugar.  Cook  2 min.  longer.  Sift  flour  with  soda, 
and  salt  3 times. 

Cream  butter.  Add  1 'U  cups  sugar.  Cream 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs  one  at  a time, 
beating  thoroughly  after  each  one.  Add 
vanilla. 

Add  flour  mixture  alternately  with  milk, 
beating  well  after  each  addition.  Add  chocolate 
mixture;  blend  well.  Pour  into  2 well  buttered 
square  pans  (9  x 9).  Bake  at  350°  for  25-30  min. 
or  until  cake  tests  done.  When  cool,  quickly 
spread  warm  frosting  between  layers  and  on 
top.  Frosting  should  be  at  least  'h  inch  thick. 
Fudge  frosting: 

3  cups  sugar 

3 tbsp.  light  corn  syrup 
1 cup  milk* 

4 squares  unsweetened  chocolate 
'h  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1 tsp.  vanilla 

Put  sugar,  corn  syrup,  and  chocolate  in  large 
sauce  pan.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring 
until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cook  until  small 
amount  of  mixture  forms  a very  soft  ball  in  very 
cold  water  (232°  on  candy  thermometer),  stir- 
ring occasionally  to  prevent  scorching.  Re- 
move from  heat. 

Add  butter  without  stirring  and  cool  until 
lukewarm  (about  1 hr.).  Add  vanilla  and  beat 
until  frosting  is  creamy.  (Note:  If  frosting 
stiffens  before  spreading  is  completed,  add 
V2-I  tsp.  of  waterand  beat  until  smooth.) 

*(NOT£;  Although  recipe  asks  for  this  amount, 
our  cake  testing  indicates  you  should  use  much  less. 
— Ed.) 


WELLESLEY  FUDGE  CAKE  III 
4 squares  Baker's  unsweetened 

chocolate 
'h  cup  hot  water 
'h  cup  sugar 
1 tsp.  vanilla 

IV4  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
1 tsp.  baking  soda 
1 tsp.  salt 

'h  cup  butter  or  margarine 
174  cups  sugar 
3 eggs 
Vt  cup  milk 

Heat  chocolate  with  water  over  very  low 
heat,  stirring  until  mixture  is  smooth.  Add  'h 
cup  sugar;  cook  and  stir  2 min.  longer.  Cool  to 
lukewarm.  Add  vanilla. 

Sift  flour,  soda,  and  salt.  Cream  butter. 
Gradually  beat  in  the  sugar;  continue  beating 
until  fluffy.  Beat  eggs  in  thoroughly,  one  at  a 
time.  Add  flour  and  milk  alternately,  beating 
after  each  addition  until  smooth.  Blend  in 
chocolate  mixture.  Pour  into  2 greased  and 
floured  9-in.  layer  pans.  Bake  at  350°  for  30-35 
min.,  or  until  cake  tests  done.  Cool  10  min.;  re- 
move from  pans  and  finish  cooling  on  racks. 
Fill  and  frost  with  classic  fudge  frosting.  Gar- 
nish if  desired. 

Classic  Fudge  Frosting: 

Melt  4 squares  Baker's  unsweetened  choco- 
late and  2 tsp.  butter  or  margarine  over  very 
low  heat.  Combine  4 cups  unsifted  confec- 
tioner's sugar,  a dash  of  salt,  'h  cup  milk,  and  1 
tsp.  vanilla;  add  chocolate  mixture,  blending 
well.  Let  stand,  if  necessary,  until  of  spreading 
consistency,  stirring  occasionally.  Spread 
quickly,  adding  a small  amount  of  additional 
milk  if  frosting  thickens.  Makes  2'h  cups. 


Miss  Lennihan  and  student,  2 925. 


Katherine  Esterbrook  Zane:  "My  many  life- 
long friends  I made  at  Pine  Manor  and  still 
keep  in  touch  with  after  sixty  some  years.  They 
are  the  real  treasures  of  this  old  world." 

Helen  Church  Towle:  "Remembering:  Meet- 
ing a Pine  Manor  group  at  Copley  Plaza  to  take 
a bus  to  Wellesley.  Arriving  at  Pine  Manor, 
Sept.  1922,  with  no  suitcase.  It  had  been  left  on 
the  sidewalk  in  Boston.  Sharing  a bathroom 
with  Miss  Wheeler  Auditioning  for  piano 
lessons  with  Miss  Laura  Henry.  The  maple 
syrup  with  the  English  walnuts  . . . and  the 
grape-nut  ice  cream.  Having  to  wear  a hat  to  go 
to  the  village.  Compulsory  attendance  of 
church  on  Sunday  and  skipping  once  in  a 
while!  Not  being  allowed  to  attend  movies  at 
Wellesley  Hills.  Mary  Thomas  told  the  au- 
thorities she  was  going;  they  laughed  and  so 
did  she  — she  went.  Dashing  to  the  station  on 
Saturday  to  catch  the  train  to  Boston,  skipping 
dessert.  (The  ones  who  stayed  behind  got  all 
that  the  others  missed  . . . cream  chesse  and 
Bar-le-Duc  on  crackers.)  The  Wheeler  House 
girls  trading  clothes  all  vear.  We  never  knew 
who  owned  what!  Spending  a term  at  Pine 
Cottage,  doing  all  household  chores.  Having 
Gramcow's  ice  cream  delivered.  Having  to  sit 
with  your  date  in  the  living  room  with  the 
teacher  in  the  dining  room.  Playing  cello 
weekly  in  the  orchestra  at  Dana  Hall.  Playing 
in  the  graduation  recital  — Rubenstein  Piano 
Concerto  — with  Miss  Henry  at  the  pipe 
organ.  Friendships  that  have  lasted  60  yrs." 

1925 

Carolyn  Woolworth  Wadsworth:  "In  1924 
Mary  Gorton,  my  roommate  from  Hartford, 
CT,  married  my  brother,  Chester  Woolworth, 
of  Lancaster,  PA.  Peggy  Jones  Hale,  Aimee 
Ellis  and  numerous  others  went  to  their  wed- 
ding. We  loved  the  escape  from  a cloistered  at- 


Readyfor riding:  Frances  Crandall  Dyke  '25. 


mosphere  . . . great  fun.  We  dated  Harvard 
and  Yale  'men'  and  met  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
complete  with  chaperones  for  the  weekly  tea 
dance.  About  twice  a week  we'd  meet  at  Gram- 
cow's  for  milkshakes  (they  were  a brand  new 
treat  then)  and  ice  cream  cones.  No  one  had 
ever  smoked  but  had  had  a few  glasses  of 
wine.  (One  was  expelled  for  smoking,  if 
caught.)  We  played  basketball  and  field 
hockey.  We  had  graduated  from  'Peter 
Thompson's'  in  1923  to  regular  clothes  at  Pine 
Manor.  This  made  us  feel  very  grown  up." 

Karolyn  Greene  Cole:  "Happy  memories  of 
two  wonderful  years!  First,  Miss  Dorothy  Ly- 
man, our  housemother  and  cooking  teacher, 
the  first  year.  Great  fun,  and  counselor  and 
problem  solver.  Then  Miss  Constance  Warren, 
feared  and  respected,  wonderful  history 
teacher.  She  was  responsible,  in  1924,  for  an 
exciting,  not  to  be  forgotten,  mock  presidential 
convention,  involving  the  whole  school. 
Speeches,  rallies  and  yells!  Also  memories  of  a 
trip  to  New  London,  CT,  by  train,  arising  shiv- 
ering at  dawn  in  0°  weather,  to  witness  the 
eclipse!  And  the  Practice  House!  A strenuous 
8 weeks  — 8 girls  spent  one  week  in  each  of  8 
positions  from  hostess  and  menu  planner  to 
third  cook.  Never  was  a house  so  clean  and 
polished.  Our  disasters  were  undisclosed!  Fi- 
nally, a course  in  ethics  given  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Cabot,  who  came  from  Boston  once  a week.  1 
remember  looking  forward  to  her  so  much." 

Sally  Clapp  Shupe-Stapp:  "Oh!  So  many 
beautiful  memories!  We  all  seemed  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  ourselves,  with  our  conversa- 
tions with  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  — and 
from  our  teachers.  Mv  favorites:  Mrs.  Cabot 
(ethics),  Miss  Hill  and  Miss  Warren.  I ad- 
mired and  loved  them.  The  Practice  House, 
where  we  learned  to  cook  and  to  sew  and  man- 
age a home.  Roger  Babson  with  his  course  in 
finance.  The  course  in  architecture,  with  de- 


Frances Crandall  Dyke  '25,  climbing  the  wall. 


signing  my  dream  house,  drawing  up  blue- 
prints, specifications,  and  furnishings  was 
most  useful  when  I did  just  that  2 years  later. 
Boston,  historical  sights,  Dartmouth-Harvard, 
Yale-Harvard,  theater,  athletics,  Wellesley  Inn 
fudge  sundaes!" 

Adelaide  Robinson  Clements:  "Best  of  all 
were  the  wonderful  friendships.  A crisis  at  the 
Practice  House,  a last-minute  taking  over  for 
the  'cook',  and  making  a chocolate  mousse. 
Our  guests  that  night  were  not  my  favorite 
teachers  — I shall  always  remember  Ella  Ly- 
man Cabot  who  said  to  me,  'Nothing  great  is 
accomplished  without  enthusiasm.'  Living  at 
Miss  Cooke's  my  senior  year  was  delightful. 
She  was  so  gracious  and  made  us  feel  a part  of 
her  life.  Dinners  were  enlivened  by  brilliant 
and  charming  guests.  Cornelia  Jones  and  I 
were  practicing  hard  to  play  a Debussy  — two 
pianos  — but  too  bad!  She  was  taken  ill  — ha!  1 
accompanied  Lucy  Chase,  a fine  violinist." 

1926 

(Mary)  Frances  Tippy  Mountain:  "In  our 

senior  year  we  organized  the  impromptu 
'Man-Piner's  Prom.'  Some  of  us  remained  de- 
lightfully feminine,  and  some  dressed  as  gen- 
tlemen, in  varying  degrees  of  sartorial  splen- 
dor. It  was  successful  and  fun  and  dissipated 
mid-winter  doldrums." 

Virginia  Browne  Leach:  "Three  puffs  of  a 
cigarette  under  the  bridge  between  Dana  Hall 
and  Pine  Manor;  sitting  at  Miss  Cooke's  beau- 
tifully appointed  dinner  table  beside  George 
Washington  Carver;  walking  to  the  Wellesley 
Inn  for  a brownie  with  ice  cream  and  chocolate 
sauce;  Miss  Constance  Warren's  fascinating 
modern  history  classes;  Miss  Lathrop's  dread- 
ful expectations  of  me;  train  rides  and  shop- 
ping in  Boston;  getting  an  A + in  drama  after 
rehearsing  Antonio's  court  room  speech  all 
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Four  Fine  Manor  girls  and  chaperones  in  Bermuda,  Easter  vacation.  (Photo  sent  by  Virginia  Browne  Leach 
'26,  in  center.) 


0 

"Entertaining  your  date  on  Sat- 
urday evening  in  the  living 
room  of  Wheeler  House,  while 
Miss  Wheeler  sat  at  the  far  end 
watching  every  move  you 
made.  Why  the  dates  ever  came 
again  is  still  a mystery  to  me  af- 
ter all  these  years  but  they  did, 
bless  their  hearts." 

— Mary  Alice  Johnson  McWethy  '29  0 


0 

"Sitting  on  the  floor  in  the 
closet  after  lights  out  at  ten 
with  a light  on  the  extension 
cord,  making  notebooks  ready 
for  inspection  the  next  day.  (We 
had  to  stuff  things  under  the 
door  so  the  light  wouldn't 
show.)  Was  it  ever  hot!" 

— HelenChurchTowle'24  0 


Ready  for  the  Man-Piner's  Prom:  (l.  to  r.)  Helen  Muntrick  Hellmer,  Eunice  Hall  Thompson,  Helen  Traut- 
wein  Rupprecht,  Doris  Jackson,  Frances  Tippy  Mountain,  Elizabeth  Ullrich,  Mary  Conant,  Esther  Trum- 
bull (all  Class  of '26).  (Photo  sent  by  Frances  Tippy  Mountain  '26.) 


Pine  Manor  House  in  2 924.  Back:  Elizabeth  Echols  Cravens,  Mary  Thomas  Jenny,  Lawson  Ross  Sullivan,  Nancy  Fowler  Wagner,  Carter  Kyle  Van  Deventer,  Sarah 
(“Sally")  Hodges.  Center:  Helen  Church  Towle,  Margaret  Tyler  Clendenin,  Miss  Maccabe  (housemother),  Miss  Wheeler  (housemother),  Eloise  Rubino  Nolan,  Elizabeth 
Bryant  Duff,  Ruth  Chisholm  Nungesser.  Front:  Elizabeth  Rhodes  Haber,  Mary  E.  Pugh,  Margaret  French  Overman.  (Photo  sent  by  Helen  Church  Towle  '24.) 
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Miss  Adele  Lathrop 


week  long;  walking  out  of  the  Congregational 
Church  with  a diploma;  and  friends,  youth 
and  vigor." 

Ruth  Embury  Turner:  "Fire  drill  at  Park 
Place  — a monthly  duty  assiduously  carried 
out  by  our  Fire  Captain,  Mary  Conant.  It  was 
always  a mad  scramble  to  assemble,  run  down 
the  narrow  staircase  and  reach  the  bottom  with 
some  degree  of  decorum.  Mary  always  sprang 
these  drills  on  us.  Imagine!  A lovely  afternoon 
tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Richard  Cabot,  whom  1 
greatly  admired  as  a teacher  of  ethics,  and  as  a 
person.  She  was  a gracious  lady,  and  those  of 
us  who  attended  had  an  exhilarating  afternoon 
of  lively  conversation.  Homemaking  courses, 
ethics,  Bible,  chorus  singing,  literature,  etc.  — 
all  challenging  classes.  1 still  remember 
Browning's  'Grow  old  along  with  me,  the  best 
is  yet  to  be.  . . .'" 

Hope  Pfafflin  Lockhead:  ''I  lived  in  Pine 
Manor  House  — a most  attractive  place.  My 
roommate  was  Emilie  Abbott,  who  liked  to 
copy  John  Held,  Jr.  cartoons  which  she  drew 
on  everything  including  mv  songbook.  Miss 
Lathrop  took  exception  to  that  and  opened  a 
letter  of  mine  looking  for  something  a bit 
obscene.  That  must  have  been  disappointing 
since  all  it  contained  was  the  mention  of  a 
weekend  in  Boston  with  Emilie's  parents.  I re- 
member Miss  Cooke  with  her  charm  and 
'other  worldly'  artistic  interests.  I remember 
the  Gardner  House  and  Fine  Arts  Museum  — a 
trip  to  the  shore  — the  Wellesley  fudge  cake  at 
the  Wellesley  Inn,  plus  attractive  classmates." 

1927 

Helen  Martien  Dorsey:  "A  very  memorable  oc- 
casion was  when  Hugh  Walpole  visited  Miss 
Cooke.  He  was  very  outgoing.  I still  have  my 
autographed  copy  of  his  'Fortitude'.  Fond 
memories  of  Miss  Constance  Warren  in  a 


Teacher  Memory 

Constance  Grosvenor  Alexander 

"If  one  teacher  stands  out  in  my  mem- 
ory of  Pine  Manor  as  an  influence  in  my 
life,  it  is  Miss  Constance  Alexander.  She 
taught  English  — I remember  her  viv- 
idly. She  introduced  us  to  the  world  of 
poetry,  personalities  and  how  to  evalu- 
ate others.  'Concise,  pleasing,  hand- 
written notes  are  a mark  of  good  breed- 
ing,' she  would  say.  Miss  Alexander 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  educator.  She 
made  me  realize  that  college  is  only  a 
) doorway  to  learning.  A perpetual  stu- 
| dent,  I am  still  enrolling  in  courses  and 
I seminars.  This  has  been  a way  of  life  for 
me." 

— Martha  Sleepack  Frederick  '36 

"The  most  outstanding,  of  many 
teachers,  was  Miss  Constance  Alex- 
ander who  read  us  Dante  in  the  original 
while  we  followed  along  in  English." 

—Emily  Taussig  Sherman '31 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  AT  PINE  MANOR 

From  1922  yearbook 

beaded  short  evening  dress  with  long  beads  — 
roller  skating  with  us  after  the  'dinner'  to  help 
the  starving  Armenians!  A wonderful  after- 
noon tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman 
Cabot  in  Cambridge  when  Dr.  Richard  played 
his  violin  to  her  accompaniment. " 

Jane  Anderson  Hollar:  "A  happy  experi- 
ence! I look  back  on  my  2 years  at  Pine  Manor 
with  pleasure,  and  feel  it  was  an  enjoyable, 
constructive  time  of  my  life.  Happy  75th!" 

Gladys  Talmage  Perkin:  "Pine  Manor  was  a 
2-yr.  finishing  school  in  Wellesley  when  I at- 
tended. One  could  take  college  subjects  or  the 
homemaking  course.  Our  2nd  year,  I felt  priv- 
ileged to  be  in  Miss  Cooke's  beautiful  house 
and  meeting  distinguished  guests.  Best  wishes 
for  the  next  75  years!" 

Evelyn  Beveridge  Russell:  "Miss  Cooke  de- 
cided to  start  a music  school  in  '25  and  I was  in 
that  first  class  — a small  happy  group.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  school  was  not  successful  and 
closed  — we  were  automatically  considered 
Pine  Manor  girls.  I love  Rosemary  and  John 
Ashby  and  have  tried  to  support  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  College." 

1928 

Barbara  Cook  Parker:  "Outstanding  friend- 
ships were  built  at  Pine  Manor  and  I had  the 
fun  of  feeling/ree  to  come  and  go  and  wear 
what  I wanted!  I had  a piece  of  mail  sent  to  me, 
addressed  to  'Miss  Cook.'  1 was  quickly  noti- 
fied that  the  school  principal  wanted  to  see  me. 
I had  no  special  qualms  about  that,  but  when  I 
entered  her  office,  she  said  'Don't  you  know, 
Barbara,  that  the  Miss  Cook  in  Wellesley  is 
'Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke?' " 

Elizabeth  (Bunny)  Estabrook  Chase:  "Mor- 
rill House,  Denton  House,  8 wks.  of  fun  and 
work  in  the  Practice  House.  Wonderful  friends 
and  great  teachers.  Happy  Birthday!" 


Barbara  Cook  Porter  '28  ami  Adleen  Mott  Williams 
'28,  roommates  for  two  years  at  Grey  Lodge  and 
Lathrop  House.  (Photo  sent  by  Barbara  Cook 
Porter  '28.) 


1929 

Harriet  Sanders  Burgess:  "My  one  year  at  P.M. 
was  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  I was  most 
fortunate  to  live  in  Fernwood  House  with  dear 
Miss  Clement.  Also,  I had  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  roommates  in  the  world,  Connie 
Read  Greason.  Having  my  meals  at  Miss 
Cooke's  house  was  a most  rewarding  experi- 
ence. 1 shall  never  forget  that  lovely  little  lady 
who  kept  us  on  our  best  behavior.  The  conver- 
sation was  always  stimulating  and  I learned 
many  things  from  her.  And,  lastly,  I made 
some  wonderful  friends  at  Pine  Manor,  many 
of  whom  I still  see  and  enjoy." 

Eloise  Long  Wells  Johnson  : "I  have  only 
wonderful  impressions  of  Pine  Manor.  The 
good  training  that  I got  there  allowed  me  to 
enter  the  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture. 
This  enabled  me  to  support  my  2 older  children 
through  the  Depression  and  for  14  years.  1 re- 
member with  such  joy  the  bit  of  freedom  in 
going  to  Boston  every  Saturday  afternoon  after 
a lunch  of  crackers,  cream  cheese  and  guava 
jelly  which  I still  love.  1 loved  Wellesley  Vil- 
lage, the  Wellesley  special  dessert,  but  most  of 
all,  the  courses,  the  teachers,  and  the  special 
atmosphere  which  set  a pattern  for  lovely  liv- 
ing and  was  filled  with  the  grace  of  God . " 

Mary  Alice  Johnson  McWethy:  "Entertain- 
ing your  date  on  Saturday  evening  in  the  living 
room  of  Wheeler  House,  while  Miss  Wheeler 
or  the  assistant  housemother  sat  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  watching  every  move  you  made. 
Why  the  dates  ever  came  again,  even  after  all 
these  years  is  still  a mystery  to  me,  but  they 
did,  bless  their  hearts." 

1930 

Caroline  Garvin  Fischer:  "Some  of  the  bright- 
est and  fondest  memories  of  my  years  at  Pine 
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Manor  were  visiting  with  the  weekend  guests 
at  Grove  House  after  they'd  lectured  at  the  Col- 
lege. Hugh  Walpole,  who  visited  Jan.  26,  1930, 
wrote  to  me  that  he  'looks  like  one  of  the  an- 
cient prophets!'  1 remember  too  Thornton 
Wilder's  amazement  and  delight  in  the  rare 
etchings  that  hung  in  the  guest  bathroom  — 
and  I shall  forever  remember,  and  with  a touch 
of  embarrassment,  how  my  father,  the  Hon. 
Edwin  L.  Garvin,  kept  the  entire  dining  room 
of  students  and  teachers  spellbound  by  his 
vivid  description  and  miming  of  'Green  Pas- 
tures,' a famous  Broadway  play  of  the  time, 
with  an  all-Negro  cast.  Indeed,  Miss  Cooke 
had  to  interrupt  to  invite  him  to  say  grace!" 

Florence  Siegrist  Earl:  "My  fondest  memo- 
ries are  of  meals  at  Grove  House.  1 was  fortu- 
nate to  eat  at  Miss  Cooke's  beautiful  home  for 
all  my  junior  year  and  half  the  senior.  It  was 
not  just  the  food,  although  that  was  excellent 
and  beautifully  served  by  Miss  Cooke's  Scot- 
tish maids.  I remember  the  atmosphere  and 
the  subtle  stimulation  of  our  minds.  In  one  din- 
ing room,  the  two  tables  were  presided  over  by 
Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Clement  and  Miss 
Gurney.  The  main  dining  room  had  Miss 
Cooke  at  the  head,  and  Mrs.  Gilman  at  the 
foot  of  the  big  table,  while  Miss  Cooke's  secre- 
tary hostessed  the  small  table  on  the  sunporch. 
The  conversations  touched  on  many  subjects 
with  little  'gossip.'  Miss  Cooke  kept  a diction- 
ary nearby  and  one  of  us  often  had  to  look  up 
the  meaning  or  pronunciation  of  a word  we 
had  used  improperly." 

1931 

Edith  ("Wege")  Collins  Avery:  "P.M.  girls  al- 
ways had  to  wear  hats  into  the  village  (the  next 
street  over  from  Manor  Lodge  where  I lived!) 
After  dinner,  the  Victrola  provided  dancing  for 
us  all  — girls  dancing  with  girls  in  the  living 
room  at  Pine  Manor  House!  No  Victrolas  were 
allowed  in  our  house  — no  music  of  any  kind 
— but  a gal  on  the  third  floor  had  a Victrola  in 
her  closet  and  using  a wooden  needle,  which 
was  very  quiet,  most  of  us  would  take  turns  sit- 
ting in  the  closet  listening  to  our  favorite  songs! 
We  had  maids  who  even  made  our  beds  and 
picked  up  our  rooms.  We'd  go  to  Boston  by 
train  from  Wellesley." 

Emily  Taussig  (Whitney)  Sherman:  "The 
privilege  of  living  in  Wheeler  House  and  food 
stand  out  most  vividly  after  55  years.  (I  was  16 
and  had  only  one  year  at  P.M.)  We  dressed  for 
dinner,  for  delicious  meals  served  bv  uni- 
formed maids.  Overate  popovers  for  Sunday 
breakfasts  and  cream  cheese/strawberrv  jam/ 
crackers  for  Saturday  lunches.  Sue  and  1 also 
made,  and  sold,  lettuce  sandwiches  to  our 
'starving'  friends  after  studying  and  before 
going  to  bed.  To  give  us  strength  until  dinner, 
we  often  walked  over  the  aqueduct  to  have 
snacks  in  Needham.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
go  into  the  Copley  or  to  take  taxis  in  Boston. 

We  had  a 'chaperone'  list  and  were  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  dates  with  boys  un- 
chaperoned. In  our  2nd  floor  room,  a large 
storage  space  under  the  eaves  kept  our 
sneakers,  long  black  cotton  stockings  and  volu- 
minous dark  serge  bloomers  of  our  hockey  and 
basketball  playing  friends." 

1932 

Jean  Murdock  McDonnell:  "The  beautiful 
Dore-IUustrated  Dante  Divine  Comedy  book  in 
Miss  Alexander's  class.  Economics  classes  on 
the  grass  in  spring  — bicycling  all  over,  to 
Wellesley  Hills  and  Needham.  Mv  history  of 


art  class  that  Miss  Clement  made  so  interest- 
ing. Going  around  Wellesley  with  my  room- 
mates Anne  Mitchell  and  Betty  Heegaard  to 
Sheeans  Restaurant  for  sandwiches.  Double 
chocolate  nut  sundaes  at  Seiler's.  Going  in  to 
Trinity  Church  to  hear  Mr.  Kinsolving  speak. 
Miss  Mary  Cooke,  our  good  and  patient 
housemother.  The  beauty  of  the  buildings  at 
Dana  Hall  and  the  joy  of  my  art  classes.  Our 
maid  who  closed  the  windows  on  the  top  floor 
of  Morrill  House.  All  the  good  times  and  danc- 
ing at  dinners  — and  slim  Miss  Helen  Temple 
Cooke  almost  everywhere." 

1933 

Elizabeth  (Betty)  Howard  Gwinn:  "I  believe  I 
introduced  V.  Sackville-West  at  a meeting, 
which  was  quite  a thrill  for  me.  I first  lived  in 
the  Practice  House.  I was  mortally  embar- 
rassed once  while  polishing  the  brass  door 
knocker  and  a Harvard  beau  drove  by.  He 
thought  I was  above  that!  About  rules  — we  had 
to  wear  stockings  when  playing  tennis  with  the 
opposite  sex!  And  smoking!  Of  course  we  had 
our  parents'  permission,  but  not  Pine  Manor's! 

1 was  living  in  La  Chaumiere  by  then.  We  used 
to  smoke  up  the  chimney  at  night.  At  an  as- 
sembly, Mrs.  Potter  asked  all  those  who  had 
smoked  to  stand  up.  Almost  to  a girl,  every  one 
arose.  We  thought  surely  we  would  be  ex- 
pelled. As  I recall,  nothing  happened.  The  next 
year  I went  back  and  they  had  a Smoke  House! 
So,  I guess  you  might  say  the  class  of  '33  did 
something  for  the  college?!" 

Ruth  Strickert  Crandell:  "As  a mid- 
westerner  in  1930, 1 experienced  a 'cultural 
shock'  at  my  first  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
(which  we  were  required  to  attend)  when  cod- 
fish balls  and  catsup  were  served,  and  1 don't 
recall  ever  adjusting  to  that  delight!" 

Doris  Hillman  Lawton:  "My  best  memory  is 
the  French  House.  The  pleasure  of  speaking 
French  at  all  times  (even  in  the  privacy  of  our 
rooms)  has  stayed  with  me  all  my  life  — and  I 
still  read  and  speak  it  fluently  after  all  these 
years.  Mile.  Stewart  and  I became  good 
friends  — and  I shall  never  forget  mv  talks  with 
her  alone  during  which  she  advised  me  which 
courses  I should  take  if  I transferred." 

Mary  Brooks  Robbins:  "It  is  not  true  that  the 
rather  earthy  language  I brought  with  me  from 
Wisconsin  was  responsible  for  Miss  Cooke's 
white  hair  — but  her  efforts  over  some  months 
did  result  in  mv  changing  'Mv  God  — Miss 
Cooke!'  to  'Dear  Lord!'  which  was  as  far  as  she 
could  expect  to  get  in  the  few  months  allotted!  I 
believe,  secretly,  this  all  tickled  Mrs.  Potter's 
funny  bone,  and  I know  it  did  Miss  Wheeler's 

— as  she  never  blinked,  which  was  not  like 
her.  I loved  Pine  Manor — my  only  experience 
in  an  all-girl  world  of  curlers,  gossip,  and  fabu- 
lous tea  at  Seiler's,  including  guava  jelly  and 
fudge  sundaes  'the  old-fashioned  wav!' " 

1934 

Anne  Wood  Lafean:  "1934  was  the  first  year 
we  could  put  on  ankle  socks  when  playing 
tennis.  This  seemed  strange  to  me  as  I played 
second  singles  on  my  high  school  tennis  team. 
Saddle  shoes  were  'the  thing'  — now  after  50 
years  I see  them  on  small  children!  I often  talk 
about  no  travel  except  holidays.  Today  no  one 
stays  in  college  over  weekends.  Also  we  had  to 
sign  out  to  go  to  museums  (we  really  were 
going  to  date  boys).  No  bovs  on  campus  then 

— what  a change  now!" 

Margaret  Melanphy  Hendrie:  "When  it  was 
in  Wellesley,  P.M.  was  a small  college  and  ev- 


eryone knew  each  other.  1 took  the  homemak- 
ing course,  which  1 enjoyed  very  much.  Mrs. 
Marie  Potter  and  Miss  Hetty  Wheeler  were 
heads  then.  I enjoyed  the  French  Center  my 
second  year,  which  was  headed  bv  Mile. 
Evelyn  Stewart  who  inspired  all  the  French 
students.  My  grades  were  quite  good  that  year. 
I enjoyed  the  Saturday  trips  to  Boston.  I made 
some  very  good  friendships  while  there  which 
have  continued  through  the  years.  In  all,  my 
two  years  remain  in  my  memory  always." 

Mary  Larkin  Smith:  "At  Pine  Manor  I did 
well  academically  and  made  some  lasting 
friendships  which  I have  kept  up.  Being  in  the 
French  House  for  a year,  then  going  to  Europe 
with  Mile.  Stewart  was  a wonderful 
experience." 

Eleanor  Collins  Read:  "I  still  laugh  when  I 
think  of  the  weeks  we  spent  in  the  Practice 
House  learning  how  to  cook,  serve,  clean,  buy 
groceries  — it  really  was  great  fun  (most  of  the 
time).  It  was  an  'experience'  that  I am  sure 
helped  me  when  I got  married!" 

Mary  Brown  Foss:  "In  1932,  mv  initial  excite- 
ment upon  reading  about  the  courses  offered 
in  the  catalogue,  and  my  joy  in  finding  that 
they  were  just  as  stated . 1 was  blessed  with 
congenial  roommates  — the  late  June  Duck- 
worth and  Jane  Noonan.  The  fun  of  the  Model 
League  of  Nations  held  at  Harvard  in  1934, 
with  Pine  Manor  and  Bradford  the  only  2-year 
colleges  present.  The  personal  triumph  of  pro- 
ducing dates  for  the  dance,  courtesy  of  the 
Harvard  football  team.  At  least  one  marriage 
resulted.  I had  special  affection  for  Miss  Rus- 
sell and  Mile.  Stewart  — the  latter  a gracious 
housemother  at  Lathrop,  but  I didn't  like  her 
Siamese  cat  who  was  enamored  of  my  down 
puff.  I am  very  proud  that  I was  graduated 
with  'honor'  — one  of  three  in  the  class  of  '34." 

1935 

Virginia  Sterling:  "A  beautiful  sleigh  ride  to 
Needham.  Snow  had  just  fallen.  It  was  early 
evening  and  all  that  could  be  heard  was  the 
sleigh  bells  and  our  singing.  We  had  hot  choco- 
late and  doughnuts  and  tried  to  convince  our- 
selves we  wouldn't  gain!  The  evening  gather- 
ings with  Dr.  Boynton  Merrill.  Ordering  food 
at  night  from  Seiler's.  There  was  a 25c  delivery 
charge!  Railroad  representatives  coming  to 
P.M.  to  arrange  our  holiday  trips  home.  The 
huge  Thanksgiving  feast  we  had  — (3  of  us 
who  were  too  far  from  home  to  be  with  our 
families).  Brown  and  white  saddle  shoes  from 
Thayer-McNeil.  The  delightful  homelike  at- 
mosphere provided  by  everyone  at  the  school, 
alleviating  the  inevitable  feelings  of  home- 
sickness. What  a wonderful  experience  I had 
atP.M." 

Elizabeth  Irwin  Kellogg  and  Adelma 
Armstrong  Essertier:  "Our  first  morning  at 
Pine  Manor  we  woke  up  to,  'Good  morning. 
Miss  Smith,  Miss  Brown,'  as  the  maid  came  in. 
What  luxury  to  roll  over  and  wait  for  the  room 
to  warm  up  before  stepping  out  of  bed.  College 
was  starting  off  well.  Shortly  after  breakfast  we 
were  briefed  on  what  was  expected  of  a young 
lady  at  Pine  Manor.  In  Wellesley,  we  had  to 
wear  gloves  and  hats  — the  reason  being  that 
no  young  lady  puts  on  a hat  without  looking  in 
the  mirror  first.  She  then  combs  her  hair  and 
dons  her  hat,  therefore  she  always  looks  well- 
groomed  when  leaving  the  house.  Among 
many  other  rules.  Never  on  Sunday  were  we  al- 
lowed downtown  after  church.  Somehow,  cer- 
tain daring  souls  found  a circuitous  route  to 
Liggett's  for  15c  banana  splits.  Senior  year, 
smoking  was  allowed  for  the  first  time  — but 
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Teacher  Memory 
Ella  Lyman  Cabot 

"One  of  my  favorite  memories  of  Pine 
Manor  was  the  ethics  course  taught  by 
Mrs.  Cabot." 

— Betty  Baldwin  '32 


Miss  Penear,  resident  nurse  in  the  dispensary  at 
Greenlow  House.  (Photo  sent  by  Marjorie  ]. 
Mueller ’38.) 


Mile.  Evelyn  Stewart,  head  of  Lathrop  House. 
(Photo  sent  by  Doris  Hillman  Lawton  '33.) 


Charlotte  Heald  Coburn  ’34  and  June  Duclcworth 
Hamerstadt  '34  in  the  fall  of  1932.  (Photo  sent  by 
Mary  Winifred  Brown  Foss  '34.) 


Adelina  Armstrong  Essertier  '35,  first  winner  of  the 
President's  Cup. 


Identical  twins  Juanita  ("Neatsy")  Brown  Groton 
'39 and  Elizabeth  ("Betsy")  Brown  Warwick  '39  in 
1937.  (Photo  sent  by  Juanita  Brown  Groton  and 
Elizabeth  Brown  Warwick  ’39.) 


Outside  of  Lathrop  House  from  the  Class  of '33  (1. 
to  r.):  Dorothy  "Dot"  Doty  Nelson,  Althea  Crow 
Fox,  Elizabeth  "Lib"  Moody  Staples,  and  Julia 
"Judy"  Woodruff  Snead.  (Photo  sent  by  Doris  Hill- 
man Lawton  '33.) 


Charlotte  Heald  Coburn  '34  poses  in  swimsuit  in 
1 934.  (Photo  sent  by  Mary  Kimberly  Bullock  '34. ) 


0 

"About  rules  — we  had  to  wear 
stockings  when  playing  tennis 
with  the  opposite  sex!  And 
smoking!  Of  course  we  had  our 
parents'  permission  but  not 
Pine  Manor's!  I was  living  at  la 
Chaumiere  by  then.  We  used  to 
smoke  up  the  chimney  at 
night." 

— Betty  "Elizabeth"  Howard  . 

Gwinn'33  V 


0 

"As  a midwesterner  in  1930, 1 
experienced  a 'cultural  shock' 
at  my  first  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  (which  we  were  re- 
quired to  attend)  where  codfish 
balls  and  ketchup  were  served, 
and  I don't  recall  ever  adjusting 
to  that  delight!" 

— Ruth  Strickert  Crandell'33  0 
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" Never  on  Sunday  were  we  al- 
lowed downtown  after  church. 
Somehow  certain  daring  souls 
found  a circuitous  route  to  Lig- 
gett's  for  15c  banana  splits." 

— Elizabeth  Irwin  Kellogg  and 

Adelina  Armstrong  Essertier '35  V 


Miss  Lucille  Pratt,  Groveside  housemother  and  Miss 
Laura  Henry,  music  professor.  (Photo  sent  by  Doro- 
thy Bryce  l Unveils  '36.) 


School  stables  in  1936  (1.  to  r. ):  Peggy  Woodhouse  '37,  Marion  Eldredge  Baillie  '36,  and  Dorothy  Bryce 
Howells  '36.  (Photo  sent  by  Dorothy  Bryce  Howells  '36.) 


Teacher  Menton/ 

Elizabeth  Patterson 

“Nationally  known  in  her  field  of  art, 
she  brought  to  the  studio  (upstairs  at 
Dana  Hall)  a real  apple  pie  to  be  the 
prize  for  the  student  who  painted  it 
most  lusciously  in  oil  paint.  The  winner 
divided  the  prize  for  the  class  to  relish, 
and  took  the  painting  home  to  grace  her 
mother's  kitchen." 

— Barbara  Drummond  Gilman  '37 


only  at  the  "Stack"  for  a few  hours  daily.  After 
lights  out  at  10  p.m.,  some  of  us  at  Lathrop 
crawled  out  onto  the  slate  roof  nightly  for  that 
naughty  cigarette.  We  draped  pillows  over  the 
roof  peak  for  comfort!  Those  who  majored  in 
Home  Ec  lived  in  the  Practice  House  for  6 wks. 
at  a time,  sharing  stints  as  cook,  waitress,  maid 
and  hostess.  Very  'special  memories,'  how- 
ever, were  Dr.  Merrill's  inspirational  talks  in 
the  Oak  Room.  We  listened  intently  as  the  fire 
flickered  in  the  fireplace  and  learned,  among 
other  things,  that  it  is  important  in  life  to  try  to 
be  the  right  person.  Some  things  do  not 
change." 

1936 

Dorothy  Bryce  Howells:  "My  memories  center 
round  my  life  at  Groveside  and  Grove  House 
where  we  took  our  meals.  This  was  Miss 
Cooke's  home  and  the  students  were  priv- 
ileged to  dine  in  close  proximity  to  her  many 
important  guests.  Two  Constances  were  my 
most  memorable  teachers.  Constance  Alex- 
ander opened  many  literary  doors,  but  Robert 
Browning  was  her  giant.  I still  correspond  with 
Constance  Rathbun.  She  introduced  me  to  the 
fascination  of  psychology." 

1937 

Barbara  Drummond  Gilman:  "Dorothy 

McGuire,  after  playing  in  Wappin'  Wharf,  re- 
ceived a huge  bouquet  of  roses,  only  to  break  it 
apart,  giving  one  rose  to  each  of  us  who  had 
worked  on  the  play!  That  was  in  1936  — now  in 
1985,  I've  just  seen  her  at  the  other  end  of  her 
long  and  fine  theatrical  career,  on  TV." 

Rita  Schwep  Bass:  "My  freshman  year.  Tem- 


ple House,  meeting  girls  I still  see  occasionally 
and  hear  from.  Always  having  to  wear  hats 
when  we  went  to  the  ' Ville, ' always  having  to 
have  written  permission  to  drive  in  a car,  even 
with  your  parents  on  campus,  always  being 
met  by  a chaperone  to  catch  the  1 1 :00  p.m.  train 
from  Boston  — weekends  only.  Fudge  sundaes 
at  the  Wellesley  Inn.  Joining  every  club  on 
campus.  The  International  Relations  Club, 
with  wonderful  Ruth  Russell  as  advisor  and 
friend.  The  trip  to  Williams  College  represent- 
ing Albania.  Picking  a roommate  for  Lathrop 
because  we  were  born  the  same  day  and  both 
loved  spinach  — Marilee  Leavitt  Beach,  who 
introduced  me  to  my  husband,  her  third 
cousin.  One  of  my  best  friends  ever  since. 

Polly  Tompkins,  my  'little  sister,'  whom  I took 
to  the  infirmary  and  later  to  the  hospital  when 
she  had  appendicitis.  Sitting  in  the  bathroom 
at  night  — many  times  — leaning  against  the 
bathtub  for  some  belated  studying,  accom- 
panied bv  Hilly  Thaxter.  How  innocent  we  all 
were  then  and  how  wonderful  were  the  two 
years  we  spent  together  — not  knowing  the 
war  was  coming  so  shortly,  which  changed  all 
our  lives!" 

Gretchen  Pensel  Nadler:  "My  father  drove 
me  to  PMJC  in  the  fall  of  '35.  He  listened 
while  I chose  my  courses,  several  at  an  extra 
fee.  There  was  horseback  riding,  art,  piano  and 
dramatic  expression.  1 found  I was  not  a per- 
fect equestrian  when  a horse  ran  away  with  me 
in  the  paddock,  and  my  dramatic  expression 
teacher  thought  it  odd  when  I returned  for  the 
second  year.  Dorothy  McGuire  was  one  of  her 
pupils.  At  graduation  in  '37,  my  father  said 
that  he  almost  fell  off  the  balcony  when  I grad- 
uated with  merit.  Some  fond  memories  — my 
wonderful  housemother.  Miss  Pratt,  a very 


fine  teacher,  dear  Miss  Cooke  and  the  deli- 
cious food  at  Grove  blouse,  the  strange  medley 
of  music  I heard  when  I entered  the  courtyard 
of  Dana  Hall  to  practice  the  piano,  impressive 
speakers  on  a Sunday  evening." 

Barbara  Lomas  Townshend:  "Putting  on  my 
hat  and  (silk)  stockings  to  go  down  to  Seiler's  for 
a chocolate  soda!" 

Dorothy  Fergusson  Foland:  "Everything  1 
remember  about  Pine  Manor  is  pure  delight. 
For  years  after,  every  beautiful  day  I would 
compare  to  how  beautiful  it  was  in  Wellesley. 
The  walks  to  classes,  library,  the  Village  were 
so  pretty  you  were  happy  walking  with  friends 
— or  comfortable  alone.  We  were  assigned  to 
sit  at  dining  tables,  changing  every  week  or 
two,  and  it  was  a very  pleasant  way  to  discover 
people,  learn  the  art  of  conversation  and  draw- 
ing people  out.  The  teachers  were  so  enthusi- 
astic; their  lectures  and  class  discussion  were 
like  entertainment.  Loved  classes  like  Miss 
Russell's  history,  and  Mrs.  Lee's  drama  — and 
being  in  plays  with  my  idol,  Dorothy 
McGuire.  I found  warmth,  wisdom,  and  com- 
fort in  Sunday  evening's  Chapel-like  talks  in 
the  Oak  Room  at  Bardwell.  Thanks  to  Pine 
Manor,  I've  felt  comfortable  with  everyone  I've 
met  since  then." 

Mary  Bates  Graves:  "Living  with  4 others  on 
the  3rd  floor  of  Grove  House  was  the  highlight 
of  my  2 yrs.  because  it  was  Miss  Cooke's 
home.  We  ate  at  the  dining  center  there,  often 
at  her  table  where  she  presided  as  the  ma- 
triarch of  the  three  schools  with  grace  and 
charm.  We  were  privileged  to  know  her  inti- 
mately, often  meeting  her  in  her  lovely  living 
room  for  conversations  and  sometimes  accom- 
panying her  and  her  driver  to  concerts  and  lec- 
tures at  Wellesley  College.  She  had  a beautiful 
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Teacher  Memory 
Mademoiselle  Evelyn  Stewart 

"God  bless  her,  of  Lathrop  House  upon 
the  hill.  The  joys  of  the  French  House 
included  French  maids  to  bring  break- 
fast to  the  room  each  morning  on  a tray. 
Some  of  us  summered  in  Europe  with 
Mademoiselle.  After  England,  and  July 
in  Paris,  our  August  was  rearranged  by 
the  Spanish  War  brought  by  Franco. 
Hitler  kept  us  away  from  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Germany.  Mademoiselle  re- 
routed us  beautifully.  We  loved  Nor- 
mandy, Brittany,  the  Cote  d'Azur,  Italy, 
and  the  route  back  to  Paris  via 
Switzerland." 

—Barbara  Drummond  Gilman  '37 

"After  our  graduation  in  1938,  Mile. 
Evelyn  Stewart  took  a group  of  us  to 
Paris.  What  a wonderful  trip  — what  a 
wonderful  person  she  was!  A memora- 
ble summer  — a marvelous  experience!" 
— Theo  Stark  Fitzmorris  '38 


Mile.  Stewart  with  a French  friend  and  Clair  McCahey  O'Neil  '39,  Anne  Halsey  Roberts  '38,  Libby  Buchen, 
Theo  Stark  Fitzmorris  '38,  Betty  Starr  Kirk  '38,  Helen  Sullivan  McKinley  '39.  Helen  and  Katheryn  MacLen- 
nan  '38.  (Photo  sent  by  Theo  Stark  Fitzmorris  '38.) 
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"Putting  on  my  hat  and  silk 

stockings  to  go  to  Seiler's  for  a 

chocolate  soda!" 

— Barbara  LomasTownshend '37  0 

pink  and  white  complexion  with  snow  white 
hair  and  snappy  eyes.  I think  of  her  in  a black 
crepe  de  chine  dress.  She  was  truly  of  the  'old 
school'  and  an  inspiration  to  us  all." 

1938 

Barbara  Davis:  "All  of  mv  memories  of  P.M. 
are  special.  Two  of  the  best  years  of  my  life. 
Experience  of  leadership  stands  out,  as  does 
the  fun  1 had  with  drama  under  Mrs.  Lee." 

Sally  Crowder  Wakeman:  "Being  awakened 
every  morning  by  a maid  in  uniform  who 
closed  our  window  and  turned  on  the  radiator. 
Having  every  meal  served  by  maids.  Dinner 
and  giggles  with  Francigene  Sheridan  Young. 
Living  above  the  dean's  office  (Miss  Wheeler) 
with  my  super  roommate,  Peggy  Smith  Terry, 
while  Miss  Wheeler  would  bang  on  the  pipes 
for  us  to  be  quiet.  Mrs.  Potter's  assemblies  and 
her  'my  dears'  and  her  smile.  The  chaperone 
list.  Having  to  wear  a hat  and  gloves  to  Boston. 
The  curfew  time  at  Huntington  Avenue  Sta- 
tion. The  young  men  in  our  lives  — those  mar- 
velous boys.  Having  Artie  Shaw  and  his  or- 
chestra for  our  prom  at  the  Wellesley  Inn.  The 
close  friendships  that  have  endured.  The 
laughs  — the  fun.  Two  wonderful  years." 

Mary  Ann  Grier  Jones:  "My  fondest  memo- 
ries are  of  living  in  the  French  House  with 
Mademoiselle,  but  when  she  wasn't  watching, 
some  of  us  would  sit  on  the  back  steps  with  our 
Canadian  maids  and  teach  them  French  or  En- 
glish, while  they  taught  us  Canuck.  1 cannot 
remember  my  English  teacher's  name  (Bull- 
dog) — I was  just  plain  scared  of  her,  but  had 
all  the  respect  for  her  so  I worked  hard.  No 
good  grades,  but  I learned  a lot,  which  has 
helped  all  these  years." 


Marjorie  J.  Mueller:  "Does  anyone  remem- 
ber the  day  in  the  autumn  of  1936  when  the 
German  dirigible,  'Hindenburg,'  hovered  over 
the  Pine  Manor  campus  in  Wellesley?  I cer- 
tainly do.  We  were  in  Miss  Demmy's  sewing 
class  in  Willard  House  that  certain  morning. 
Suddenly,  we  heard  throbbing  motors  above 
the  house.  The  unusual  sound  made  us  go  to 
the  windows  and  look  upward . The  huge  sil- 
ver elliptical  airship  with  the  red,  white,  and 
black  Nazi  swastikas  on  its  fins  was  an  awe- 
some sight.  Even  in  1936,  that  symbol  meant 
distrust  and  fear  of  what  the  future  had  in 
store.  The  'Hindenburg'  met  a disastrous  end 
at  the  Lakehurst  (NJ)  Naval  Air  Station 
in  May  1937." 

Jane  Sweeney  Barrows:  "Many  happy  mem- 
ories come  to  mind.  Arriving  at  Bowdoin 
House  in  the  fall  of  '36;  Miss  Garvey,  our 
housemother;  Artie  Shaw's  band  for  our  prom 
that  year.  My  English  teacher.  Miss  Constance 
Alexander,  who  was  a Victorian  throwback  but 
a real  inspiration.  Then  the  year  at  Le  Manoir 
with  Mme.  Bertrand  and  Mile.  Stewart.  Last, 
but  not  least,  my  'roomie'  both  years,  Bobbie 
Shaw  Denmark." 

Anne  MacFarland  Brown:  "The  first 
thunder  and  lightning  storms  and  cold  and 
snow  for  our  small  group  of  California 
'boarders.'  The  lack  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles and  the  enthusiasm  of  all  when  our  fam- 
ilies sent  oranges.  Toasted  egg  salad  and 
toasted  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches  at 
Seiler's  — and  chocolate  cake  at  the  Wellesley 
Inn  and  our  total  preoccupation  with  food. 
Rushing  through  Saturday  morning  current 
events  class  to  catch  the  train.  Fire  drills  at 
night  with  everyone  appearing  in  curlers  and 
acne  lotion!  Our  senior  prom  when  band 


leader  Artie  Shaw  was  told  to  leave  when  he 
played  'Shoot  the  liquor  to  me  John  boy'  at 
midnight  — that  night  launched  his  career! 

A wonderful  2-yr.  experience  for  a California 
native  who  has  spent  time  in  New  England 
since." 

1939 

Jean  Stringer  Pierson:  "Virginia  (Ginny)  Bal- 
lard Cherry  told  me  at  our  45th  reunion  that 
she  remembers  me  standing  on  a chair  request- 
ing to  be  heard  because  1 am  so  short  no  one 
could  see  me.  I am  still  short,  quite  a few 
pounds  heavier,  and  now  more  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye." 

Virginia  Ballard  Cherry:  "Pm  very  lucky  to 
have  had  two  such  wonderful  years;  years 
filled  with  a rich  balance  ot  ridiculous  fun, 
strong  friendships,  and  an  exciting  new  world 
of  excellent  education.  I still  draw  from  the 
wisdom  of  my  outstanding  teachers.  Many 
close  friendships  made  there  have  grown,  as 
has  my  pride  in  our  College.  We  did  have  fun! 
Lots  of  it!  We  laughed  and  sang,  and  overate.  1 
was  always  broke  (thanks  to  Seiler's  and  Peck 
& Peck,  and  the  Donut  Shop!).  Even  the  'Rules 
of  the  Road'  weren't  too  hard  to  bear  (usually). 
After  all,  we  were  all  in  it  together.  Those  years 
have  been  a strong  rock  in  my  life.  I'd  love  to 
tackle  today's  world  on  today's  Pine  Manor 
campus  — it's  fantastic'." 

Robin  Graves  Howe:  "The  1939  Prom  Com- 
mittee was  having  problems  finding  a good  or- 
chestra we  could  afford.  After  a great  deal  of 
research,  trying  to  match  musicians  with 
money,  we  settled  on  a young  man  who  was 
playing  at  a bistro  nearby.  When  our  decision 
was  announced  in  an  assembly,  there  was  a 
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low  rumble  of  discontent.  "How  are  we  going 
to  get  dates  if  we  don't  have  a name  band? 

Who  ever  heard  of  Artie  Shaw?" 

Carol  Tonner  Hays:  "My  favorite  memories 
are  the  lovely  town  of  Wellesley,  the 
pretty  walks  to  the  different  houses,  and  'The 
Hole-in-the-Wall'  where  we  got  a cup  of  coffee 
and  two  donuts  for  25c.  The  classes  were  great, 
especially  8 wks.  in  the  Practice  House.  1 loved 
the  current  events  course  — history,  art,  psy- 
chology and  sports.  I made  great  friends  there 
and  being  near  Boston  was  an  education  in  it- 
self. The  Pioneer  Club  in  Boston  was  a favorite 
overnight  place,  and  eating  blintzes  at  the  Rus- 
sian Inn  was  a must." 

Deborah  Beggs  Moncrief:  "Lovely  New  En- 
gland in  the  fall,  and  walking  to  class  knee 
deep  in  fallen  leaves.  Wheeler  House.  The 
maid  closing  the  window  in  the  morning  — 
'Good  morning,  Miss  Beggs.'  Breakfast  in 
courses,  served  beautifully.  Evenings  by  invi- 
tation to  Miss  Cooke's  or  to  the  French  Center. 
Limousines  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  opera, 
concerts,  or  theatre.  Afternoons  at  Seiler's 
wearing  our  P.M.  caps.  Grant  Wood  lecturing 
and  Miss  Cooke  not  allowing  us  to  ask  for  au- 
tographs. Sunday  evening  supper  at  Harvard 
— Jack  Kennedy  at  the  next  table  — dates  for 
proms  — exploring  Boston  — Sunday  lunch  at 
the  Ritz  Carlton  and  the  Gardner  Museum. 
Bermuda  for  spring  vacation  — Prita 
Kumarappa  and  girls  from  Hawaii,  South 
America,  and  South  Africa  and  most  states  of 
the  USA.  Dr.  Diven  — the  Practice  House — - 
calling  mother,  'If  I don't  balance  my  hostess 
books,  I cannot  leave  on  the  train  — 

Dartmouth  Special  for  Christmas  vacation!' 
Mother  upset  that  I would  go  that  far  and  to 
such  an  expensive  school  in  order  to  mop 
floors  and  wait  on  tables!  The  dear  teachers 
and  lovely  friends  — my  favorite  English 
course  with  Miss  Alexander.  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  visiting  Miss  Wheeler  and  being  in- 
vited to  dinner  with  such  a distinguished 
group  and  Miss  Cooke.  I love  memories  of 
Pine  Manor  — visiting  in  lovely  homes  and 
trips  to  New  York  — and  again  — 'the 
Dartmouth  Special'  returning  home  to  Texas!" 

Virginia  Myer  Howland:  "I  remember  living 
in  the  French  Center  my  senior  year,  with  my 
roommate  Ginny  Ballard  Cherry  and  Peg 
Laros  Shelton  and  Nat  DeClerque  Ohland 
across  the  hall.  What  fun  we  had!  Particularly, 
the  night  the  four  of  us  were  caught  raiding  the 
kitchen  by  one  of  the  maids.  Then  there  was 
the  time  that  Mile.  Stewart  hung  the  sign  on 
our  door  — "Id  on  parle  Francais!" 

Elizabeth  Fuller  Carter:  "The  home  eco- 
nomics course  plus  the  6 wks.  in  the  Practice 
House  has  stood  me  in  good  stead,  especially 
as  a minister's  wife,  president  of  the  Suffield 
Women's  Club,  plus  other  organizations.  I 
now  have  quite  an  extensive  collection  of  Can- 
ton china  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  having  din- 
ner with  Miss  Cooke.  We  were  served  on  her 
Canton  china  and  when  the  college  decided  to 
dispose  of  some  of  Miss  Cooke's  antiques  at 
auction,  my  husband  and  I purchased  quite  a 
few  pieces  of  her  Canton.  It  was  the  start  of  our 
extensive  collection.  Last,  but  not  least,  I'm  still 
in  communication  with  classmates  around  the 
country." 

Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Brown  Warwick  and 
Juanita  (Neatsy)  Brown  Groton:  "Back  in  1937, 
when  Pine  Manor  was  a junior  college  in 
Wellesley,  my  twin,  Neatsy,  and  1 shared  a 
room  in  the  top  floor  of  Hampden  House, 
where  Miss  Margaret  B.  Comegys  was  our 
housemother,  and  also,  poor  thing,  our  science 


teacher!  We  were  cheerful  but  very  immature 
students  — much  more  interested  in  attending 
club  meetings  and  being  in  plays  than  in  mak- 
ing hydrogen  in  the  lab!  One  nearly  fatal  day 
we  failed  to  read  the  directions  carefully,  and 
instead  of  putting  the  hydrogen-filled  tube  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  we  let  it  drift  casually  around 
the  lab  igniting  all  the  Bunsen  burners  in  the 
room!  If  Miss  Comegy's  hair  had  not  been  pure 
white  already,  it  would  have  become  so  then! 
Another  time,  we  had  an  unexpected  visit  from 
Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  who  wanted  to 
check  out  the  identical  twinnies.  We  spotted 
her  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  breathlessly, 
threw  everything  which  was  out  of  place  into 
our  big  hall  closet.  Miss  Cooke,  in  her  queenly 
way,  chatted  pleasantly  with  us,  and  as  she 
prepared  to  leave,  she  asked  if  we  had  enough 
closet  space.  To  our  horror,  she,  innocently, 
opened  the  closet  door  and  was  almost 
squashed  to  death  by  the  mountain  of  debris! 
Nearly  50  years  have  passed  since  that  day,  but 
we  can  still  recall  it  vividly!  Another  memora- 
ble event  involving  Miss  Cooke  was  the  night 
we  were  invited  to  dinner  at  Grove  House,  and 
Neatsy  locked  herself  in  the  3rd  floor  bath- 
room. The  door  had,  evidently,  not  been 
locked  for  years,  and  Neatsy  was  unable  to  ex- 
tricate herself.  It  was  most  embarrassing  to  be 
rescued  by  the  Wellesley  Fire  Company!" 

1940 

Ann  Treadway  Schutt:  "The  smoke  house  at 
the  old  campus.  Walking  to  Seiler's  in  Welles- 
ley for  ice  cream.  Skating  at  Babson  with  Bab- 
son  students.  Chaperones  on  the  train  to 
Boston.  Racing  to  the  train  after  dates  in 
Boston.  Ken's  Place  in  Framingham.  Pine 
Manor  House.  Sewing  class  making  silk  'step- 
ins'  with  hand-sewn  buttonholes  and  lace.  Fac- 
ulty lunch  in  cooking  class." 

Susan  Dart  McCutcheon:  "A  song  blaring 
from  the  Victrola  in  the  Stack  about  'Shadrach, 
Meshack,  and  Abednego.'  The  Stack  was  the 
only  place  on  campus  where  we  were  allowed 
to  smoke.  And  Shadrach,  Meshack  and  Abed- 
nego were  three  characters  in  the  Bible  which  I 
didn't  find  out  until  years  later." 

Edith  McWilliams  Carroll:  "The  standout 
was  spring  weekend  freshman  year  when  we 
had  the  brouhaha  over  smoking  in  our  rooms. 
The  rule  banning  smoking  in  the  rooms  was 
because  of  fire  and  insurance.  But,  up  to  then, 
it  had  never  been  enforced  and  was  ignored. 
Suddenly,  most  of  the  College,  even  including 
nonsmokers,  were  campused.  It  was  a big 
prom  weekend  and  many  dates  were  can- 
celled. But  did  we  sulk  in  our  tents?  Oh,  no! 

We  had  some  wonderful  parties  at  the  Stack. 
The  togetherness  of  that  time  still  brings  me  a 
very  warm  feeling." 

Mildred  Pine  Martin  Buster:  "The  class  of 
'40  was  very  special  for  us  all.  It  all  began  in  the 
fall  of  1939  with  the  New  England  hurricane  It 
ended  in  the  fateful  year  of  1940  when  each  of 
us  left  Pine  Manor  for  'a  world  where  security 
and  stability  seemed  doomed  to  be  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule'  (quote  from  class  history). 
It  was  a priceless  experience  — our  talks  before 
the  log  fire  in  Westlea  with  Dr.  Kenneth  Diven 
and  the  vision  of  'The  Old  Grey  Mare,'  our 
common  goal  of  a library.  It  inspired  a sense  of 
unity  in  the  class  we've  never  lost!" 

Mary  Louise  Shade  McNamara:  "In  Dec. '38, 
we  were  having  our  Christmas  banquet  in 
Bardwell  auditorium  before  returning  home 
for  the  holidays.  All  of  a sudden,  the  doors 
flew  open  and  a Scottish  band  came  marching 


in  playing  their  bagpipes  and  Christmas  music. 
It  was  a joyful  occasion  that  1 will  never  forget!" 

Freda  Anderson  Whitmore:  "Pine  Manor 
was  a very  special  time  for  me  and  I especially 
have  very  fond  memories  of  the  warm  friend- 
ships in  Pine  Manor  1 louse.  We  surely  had  a 
wonderful  time." 

Caroline  (Pat)  Wisner  Barnard:  "I  remember 
Miss  Cooke  with  great  affection  and  Miss  Al- 
exander's inspiring  English  classes.  Miss  Rus- 
sell's lively  history  courses,  Mrs.  Lee's  exciting 
drama  classes,  and  the  great  fun  of  acting  in 
the  school  plays.  I recall  our  wonderful  class 
advisor,  Dr.  Diven,  and  'The  Old  Grey  Mare' 

— our  gift  towards  the  start  of  the  new  library. 
Best  of  all  was  the  marvelous,  enthusiastic, 
loyal  class  of  '40.  We  were  hard  to  beat,  and 
still  are.  The  classes  of  '39  and  '41  were  won- 
derful — big  and  little  sisters  with  whom  to 
share  those  halcyon  days." 

Helen  Trower  Walker:  "I  remember  the 
beauty  of  New  England,  the  fun  of  Pine  Manor 
spring  trip  to  Bermuda,  Miss  Russell  and  Dr. 
Diven  as  great  teachers.  I lived  in  Miss  Rus- 
sell's house,  Denton  House.  She  was  kind  and 
I liked  her  very  much.  I remember  my  Pine 
Manor  friends  and  wish  I'd  had  my  second 
year  there  but  I also  enjoyed  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity and  learned  a lot  there." 

Matilda  Alston  Colihan:  "Our  class  of  1940 
always  remembers  with  fondness  our  class 
teacher,  Dr.  Diven.  He  fired  our  class  to  be- 
lieve we  were  capable  of  doing  anything  we  set 
our  minds  to.  And  so,  when  we  were  thinking 
of  a gift  to  leave  the  College,  we  didn't  think 
small,  we  thought . . . whv  not  a library?  And  it 
was  then  the  Library  Building  Fund  was  born. 

So  in  1940  we  began  clandestine  action.  We  put 
the  code  name,  'The  Old  Grey  Mare,'  to  our 
purpose.  What  we  finally  did  contribute 
seemed  to  us  an  incredible  sum  of  money  and 
it  was  the  start  of  what  later  became  a reality. 
Looking  back,  it  is  sure  Dr.  Diven  saw  more  in 
the  project  than  a place  to  store  books.  He  must 
have  known  we  were  building  something  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  Pine  Manor,  a special  rela- 
tionship that  would  (and  did)  last." 

Ina  Fleishel  DiBona:  "All  my  memories  of 
Pine  Manor  are  precious  ones.  Especially  the 
friends  I made,  mv  fine  teachers  — and  most 
special  was  living  in  Grove  House  and  sharing 
Miss  Cooke's  wonderful  philosophy,  and 
knowing  her  — a link  to  the  past  and  also  to 
the  future  with  her  wonderful  outlook  on  life." 

1941 

Mary  Lou  Minor  Kravik:  "Being  so  far  from 
my  home  in  Seattle,  and  before  the  days  of  jets, 

I naturally  expected  to  experience  acute  home- 
sicknessat  P.M.  However,  due  to  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  many  of  my  school  mates, 
such  was  not  the  case.  Most  every  week  some 
activity  was  planned,  including  dates  at  the 
nearby  colleges,  and  occasionally  an  exciting 
weekend  at  Dartmouth,  Yale  or  Williams.  Most 
appreciated  of  all  were  the  invitations  to  'go 
home'  with  friends  living  nearby.  Often  the 
holidays  were  too  short  to  return  home.  Over 
40  yrs.  have  elapsed  since  those  carefree  days 
of  youth,  but  many  friendships  made  at  Pine 
Manor  still  endure  today." 

Doris  Hayes  Corner:  "Among  the  many 
memories  are  the  candlelighting  ceremony, 
evening  songfests  on  the  bank  in  front  of  Bard- 
well, and  the  'Free  Holidays.'  Once  during 
winter  term,  usually  after  a big  snowstorm, 
there  was  an  announcement  at  breakfast  that 
there  were  to  be  no  classes  today.  We  were  free 
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Dr.  Kenneth  Diuen  and  his  Great  Dane,  Dana. 
(Photo  sent  by  Mildred  Pine  Martin  Buster  ’40.) 


to  sleep  — or  read  in  bed  all  day  — or  go  out 
and  roll  in  the  snow." 

Elizabeth  Schaff  Miller:  "I  loved  Pine 
Manor  and  was  very  happy  there.  The  most 
outstanding  memories  are  of  the  girls  who  be- 
came my  friends.  I liked  most,  if  not  all, 
courses  I took,  and  most  of  the  dedicated  fac- 
ulty. I enjoyed  the  extracurricular  activities 
and,  of  course,  the  social  life,  which  happened 
mostly  on  weekends.  (Shades  of  the  Saturday, 

1 1:54  p.m.  train  in  Boston.)  1 am  for  some  rea- 
son glad  we  were  at  P.M.  before  WWII  in  'the 
good  old  days.'  Being  a girls-only  campus 
suited  most  of  us  just  fine.  I remember  a large 
group  of  us  happily  singing  at  Seiler's  as  if  we 
owned  the  place,  while  other  diners  listened 
appreciatively.  ...  I was  fond  of  our  athletic 
teacher,  Miss  Virginia  Mynard,  who  gave  me 
a tiny  whistle.  For  a reason  I no  longer  remem- 
ber, she  asked  me  to  'run'  basketball  for  a cou- 
ple of  days,  which  1 did ." 

Marcia  Hobart  Howell:  "My  first  week  at 
Pine  Manor  I found  myself  seated  to  the  right 
of  Helen  Temple  Cooke  for  dinners.  I was  ter- 
rified, and  for  three  nights  silently  ate  my  din- 
ner without  opening  my  mouth  except  for 
food.  Miss  Cooke  at  last  said  to  me,  'My  dear, 
when  one  comes  to  the  dinner  table  it  is  not  just 
for  eating,  but  for  conversing  and  sharing 
thoughts  and  experiences  one  has  had  during 
the  day.  Tomorrow  night  I shall  expect  you  to 
come  prepared  to  tell  us  an  interesting  story  or 
experience  you've  had  during  the  day."  1 did 
what  she  told  me,  and  it  wasn't  too  terrifying 
and  I've  been  talking  ever  since.'  " 

1942 

TannisseTwyman  Blatchford:  "Special  memo- 
ries of  an  extraordinary  friendship  among  3 
prs.  of  roommates  — Anne  Leavitt  and  Kit 


Betty  Fisher  Mitchell  '36  (l.)  with  classmate. 
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"My  thoughts  return  to  Pine 
Manor  so  often,  in  many  ways. 
I'm  very  lucky  to  have  had  two 
such  wonderful  years;  years 
filled  with  a rich  balance  of 
ridiculous  fun,  strong  friend- 
ships, and  an  exciting  new 
world  of  excellent  education.” 

— VirginiaBallardCherry'39  O’ 


Troxel,  Betty  Davidson  and  Betty 
Hauptfuhrer,  Mary  Frances  Benz  and  1.  The  af- 
ternoon teas  at  Seiler's  in  'the  Ville'  — English 
muffins  dripping  with  butter  and  slathered 
with  marmalade;  freshman  beanie  caps,  gray 
with  purple  P.M.  initials.  The  horrors  of  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  Diven's  Psych  I classes,  where 
none  of  the  'logical'  test  answers  were  ever  cor- 
rect. My  first  year  included  the  nightmare  of 
servitude  in  that  ancient  of  antiquities  The 
Practice  House.  We  gave  weekly  dinner  par- 
ties for  faculty  and  friends,  acting  as  cooks, 
maids-in-uniform,  hostesses,  etc.  My  only  re- 
maining emotion  is  a healthy  hatred  for  cutting 
up  fruit  for  fruit  cups.  The  honor  of  Miss 
Maccabe's  English  Comp  classes,  plus  the  tor- 
ment when  ideas  wouldn't  come,  the  triumph 
when  they  did!" 

Joan  (Wano)  Dobson  Weed:  "Mv  most  out- 
standing memory  is  Pearl  Harbor,  and  having 
had  Marge  Kneubuhl  in  our  class  from  Pago 
Pago,  and  to  know  she  was  cut  off  from  her 
family.  (My  husband,  flying  an  F44,  met  her  fa- 
ther in  1943  on  the  island!)  We  had  a fun,  won- 
derful class  — many  happy  memories  — and  I 
am  still  in  close  touch  with  Betty  Higgins  Vail 
from  Geneva,  IL,  and  Ginny  Lewis  Piper  who 
lives  only  a mile  away." 

Barbara  Bowes  Harris:  "Imagine  being 
chosen  in  one's  freshman  year  to  play  a lead 
role  in  the  senior  (1941)  graduation  play!  The 
play  was  The  Life  of  W ill  Shakespeare,  by 
Clemanec  Dane.  It  was  a three-hour,  four-act 
play  written  in  blank  verse,  and  my  part  was 
that  of  'Mary  Fitton'  (the  mistress  of  both 
Shakespeare  and  Marlowe).  We  rehearsed  for  6 
mos.  to  perform  for  one  night.  The  direction, 
the  actresses,  the  lights,  the  costumes,  and  re- 
ceptive audience  made  this  an  unforgettable 
chance  for  me  to  be  on  stage  in  the  theater  — a 
successful  dream  come  true!" 


jane  Sidford  Gordon  '40.  (Photo  sent  by  Mildred 
Pine  Martin  Buster  '40.) 


Nancy  Erskine  Hussey:  "My  fondest  memo- 
ries of  Pine  Manor:  fireside  chats  with  Dr. 
Diven  and  his  Great  Dane,  Dana;  studying  in 
the  bathtub  under  a blanket  with  a flashlight 
late  at  night;  game-in-hand  bridge  at  the  Stack; 
Boston  Pops  trips  and  the  huge  buffet  in  the 
Viking  Room  at  the  Copley;  the  last  train  back 
from  Boston  at  night;  the  making  of  many  fond 
friendships  in  both  classes  above  and  behind, 
as  well  as  my  own.  Most  vivid  of  all  is  the 
morning  of  Pearl  Harbor.  I was  in  the  Practice 
House  and  it  was  senior  dance  weekend . The 
campus  was  full  of  boys  one  minute,  and 
empty  of  them  the  next.  And  so  the  serious- 
ness of  war  hit  us  at  last." 

Angeline  Johnson  Galbraith:  "I  loved  Pine 
Manor  enough  to  send  my  daughter,  An- 
geline, there  too  — Class  of  '67.  My  fondest 
memories  are  the  train  rides  from  Chicago  with 
all  the  friends  I had  made.  The  wonderful  sing- 
ing at  special  exercises.  Mrs.  Sleeper,  who 
started  me  on  a never-ending  love  of  music. 
The  'Ville'  and  having  to  wear  hats!  The  Stack 
and  bridge  games.  The  lasting  friendships  1 
made.  The  thrill  of  having  my  daughter  gradu- 
ate from  the  new  campus." 

1943 

Mary  Stauffer  Skold:  "As  a freshman  in  the 
fall  of  1941,  it  was  an  exciting  time  of  meeting 
classmates  and  making  friends.  December  7, 
1941  changed  what  was  to  have  been  carefree 
college  years.  I remember  sitting  at  lunch  the 
next  day  in  my  dining  center  and  discussing 
the  WAR.  We  were  made  to  understand  right 
away  that  Pine  Manor  would  remain  open.  But 
my  two  years  at  Pine  Manor  were  different  be- 
cause of  the  war.  Everyone  knew  someone  in 
the  service.  I remember  the  lovely  campus  and 
the  bike  rides  in  the  country.  The  movies  at 
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Easter  in  Boston,  April  1941  (l.  to  r.):  Tannisse  (Nell)  Twyman  Blatchford  '42,  Anne  (Hop)  Haupfuhrer 
Hague  '42,  Catherine  (Kit)  Troxel  Todd  '42,  Anne  Leavitt  '42,  Elizabeth  (Davy)  Davidson  Smith -Johannsen 
'42,  and  Mary  Frances  Benz  Taber  '42.  (Photo  sent  by  Tannisse  Twyman  Blatchford  '42.) 


lane  Sebring  Herrick 
'40.  (Photo  sent  by 
Mildred  Pine  Martin 
Buster ’40.) 
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"The  1939  prom  committee  was 
having  problems  finding  a 
good  orchestra  we  could  afford. 
After  a great  deal  of  research 
trying  to  match  musicians  with 
money,  we  settled  on  a young 
man  who  was  playing  at  a 
bistro  nearby.  When  our  deci- 
sion was  announced  at  an  as- 
sembly, there  was  a low  rumble 
of  discontent.  'How  are  we 
going  to  get  dates  if  we  don't 
have  a name  band?  Who  ever 
heard  of  Artie  Shaw?' " 

— Robin  Graves  Howe '39  O’ 


Wellesley  Hills  were  always  a favorite  pastime. 
It  was  great  fun  being  in  Wellesley." 

Ruth  Smith  Upson:  "So  many  happy  mo- 
ments, 1 can't  single  out  any.  1 remember  my 
future  brother-in-law,  who  arrived  in  place  of 
my  future  husband,  for  the  Senior  Prom  with- 
out a bow  tie.  So  he  broke  into  the  5 & 10,  took 
one,  left  the  money  for  it  and  we  had  a grand 
time,  properly  dressed.  The  trip  to  Seiler's  for 
English  muffins  and  guava  jellv  on  Sunday 
morning  was  the  beginning  of  a lifetime  break- 
fast for  me.  I loved  Pine  Manor!" 

Judith  (Judy)  Bascom  Hay:  "Arrival  day  at 
Pine  Manor  and  the  'buzz'  in  the  Stack  — with 
everyone  gathering  there  after  checking  in  — 
'old'  girls  screaming  as  friends  from  prior  years 
appeared,  new  girls  getting  acquainted.  The 
good  meals  and  home  atmosphere  of  Wheeler 
House.  The  good  treats  in  the  afternoons  at 
Seiler's.  Hating  8 a.m.  psych  class  Saturday  — 
not  the  subject  — the  hour  and  the  day!  Fun 
times  in  Boston,  at  the  Harvard  and  Yale  foot- 
ball games,  and  dances  and  parties  afterward. 
And  the  Harvard-Yale  Game!  The  terror  that 
struck  in  my  heart  on  7 Dec.  '41,  and  trying  to 
contact  my  fiance,  then  1st  Lt.  Max  C.  Tyler  in 
Fort  Knox,  KY.  Afraid  he  would  be  overseas 
immediately  — but  luckily  we  were  married  in 
March  1942.  The  fun  those  of  us  housed  in 
Hampden  House  had.  My  happy  surprise  in 
seeing  Cordelia  Kugler  at  P.M.  shortly  after 
mv  arrival.  1 didn't  know  she  was  to  be  at  P.M. 
— we  had  been  good  friends  at  another 
school." 

Zaida  Clay  Wood:  "World  War  II!  Giving 
blood  at  Le  Manoir,  short  pleated  skirts,  long 
Braemar  sweaters,  pearls,  loafers,  white  socks, 
jeans  with  white  Oxford  button-down  shirts. 
Dr.  Diven,  Psychology  I (mv  introduction  to 
the  world  of  the  psyche).  Dr.  Armstrong,  the 
novel,  what  a wonderful  experience!  Dr. 


Thorndyke  — Astronomy  — a gift  to  us  of  the 
universe.  Groveside  House — Miss  Cooke  at 
dinner;  Miss  Barbara  Martin;  Miss  Sleeper; 
ten  girls,  two  of  whom  are  lifelong  friends, 

Mary  Bowman  Peters  and  Betty  Commander 
Clay. 

Kay  Horner  Pierson:  "Among  the  many 
happy  memories  that  stand  out  is  the  serving 
of  tea  and  little  cakes  during  mid-term  exams. 

It  was  a relaxing  respite  from  studying.  And 
weren't  those  infrequent  'Snow  Days'  fun!" 

Suzanne  Marache  Geyer:  "I  remember  walk- 
ing along  Washington  St.  on  a quiet  Sunday 
morning,  just  about  in  front  of  Park  Cottage, 
when  I heard  the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
what  an  unbelievable  shock  it  was  . . . and  I re- 
member the  tea  and  English  muffins  we  used 
to  have  at  the  Armstrongs  — and  their  invita- 
tions, written  in  green  ink.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  forget  gorging  ourselves  on  Seiler  Rolls  (and 
not  gaining  a pound);  having  coffee  and  En- 
glish muffins  of  a morning  at  Clements  Drug 
Store.  I remember  the  great  onion  sandwiches 
we  used  to  make  senior  year  in  an  evening  at 
Temple  — white  bread,  mounds  of  mayon- 
naise, Bermuda  onions,  washed  down  bv 
quarts  of  milk  — oh  how  the  mouth  felt  the 
next  day,  but  they  tasted  divine  going  down. 
What  fun  to  take  a taxi  to  Framingham  in  order 
to  catch  the  midnight  Owl  from  Boston  to  New 
York  going  home.  Mv  two  years  at  P.M.  were 
unforgettable." 

Susanne  (Sudie)  Ernst  Geier:  "The  train  trip 
from  Ohio  to  Boston  with  so  many  friends 
going  to  Pine  Manor  and  to  other  schools 
around  Boston.  There  was  never  much  sleep 
on  the  'Sleeper.'  The  train  from  Wellesley  into 
Boston  — a constant  in  our  lives  — and  the  fun 
at  Back  Bay  station  as  we  took  the  late  train 
back  Saturday  nights.  Of  course  Seiler's  was  an 
institution  but  there  was  another  restaurant 


where  we  all  went  for  English  muffins  with 
guava  jelly,  both  new  to  me  — way  back  then." 

Kathryn  Mitchell  Pettengill:  "As  PMC 
keeps  moving  ahead,  many  of  us  who  at- 
tended have  wonderful  memories  of  class- 
mates and  teachers,  as  well  as  of  popovers  on 
Sunday  and  English  muffins  with  guava  jelly." 

Juanita  Abell  Pyle:  "I  recall  my  arrival  at 
Pine  Manor  and  wondering  what  the  other  stu- 
dents would  be  like.  I lived  in  Park  Place.  Soon 
we  were  enjoying  each  other  enormously  as 
well  as  our  housemother,  Bessie  Demarest, 
affectionately  known  as  'Miss  Demmy.'  We 
pooled  our  resources  and  rented  for  the  year  a 
tandem  bicycle,  which  we  dubbed  the  Park 
Place  Tandem.  Such  fun!  We  strutted!  Alas, 
alack  — while  riding  one  evening  two  of  our 
housemates  crash-landed  in  front  of  Miss 
Cooke.  Then  it  was  discovered  what  a very 
lovely  person  she  was  as  she  helped  the 
skinned  and  bruised  girls.  The  tandem  was 
beyond  repair.  What  fun  we  all  had  with  it  un- 
til the  unfortunate  crash.  By  this  time,  we  were 
all  fast  friends.  Our  second  year,  we  were  to- 
gether again  and  sorry  to  leave  after  our 
graduation. 

1944 

Patricia  Rock  Moran:  "Bowdoin  — Temple  — 
dining  — N.  Y.  Times  — The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  — Dot  Hudson  — Helen  Corlett  — 
Nancy  Nelms  — Sally  Means  — Billie  Aldred, 
whom  my  mother  adopted  graduation  week; 
walking  to  Mass  with  Ann  Jones,  meeting  Joe 
on  the  N.Y.-N.H.  train  when  returning  to 
school.  Miss  Richmond,  that  stern  loveable 
lady  who  chaperoned  our  romance.  The  Stack, 
nicotine  haven;  contract  bridge;  lights  out  — 
more  bridge  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor; 
Owl  Field  Hockey;  snow  days;  hay  rides; 
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"One  night  in  1939  I was  tired 
of  being  campused.  I opened 
my  second  floor  window  and 
started  climbing  down  the  gut- 
ter pipe  which  was  covered 
with  sticky  rose  thorns.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  do  and  when  1 
landed  I found  myself  in  the 
outstretched  waiting  arms  of 
Miss  Potter,  our  headmistress. 
Oh  my!" 

— Rosalie  Randolph  Dickson '40  0 


Class  Day  1946.  (Photo  sent  by  Mary  /.  Converse  '46.) 


From  the  Class  of  1949  (l.  to  r.):  Marion  Ma- 
jors Banner,  Verona  Chiles  McDuffie, 

Nancy  Northrop  Little,  Deweenta  Gray 
Bones,  Adele  (“Topsy")  Wieber  Hunter  and 
Eleanor  ("Tommy")  RiepeHolt.  (Photo  sent 
by  Eleanor  Riepe Holt ' 49 .) 


From  1945 
Pine  Log. 


Tu«  1 1 ‘ So  frteXuA  ( 


Seiler's;  donuts  and  coffee  at  the  'Hole  in  the 
Wall.'  Peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches 
bought  and  sold  after  dark,  house  to  house. 
Miss  Gurney  — Miss  Alexander  — studying 

— food  stamps  — rationing  — Red  Cross  — 
R.O.T.C.  dances  — The  Pioneer  — curfew  at 
11:30.  Bus  to  Boston  — looking  for  mail  — 
walking  to  the  village.  Being  scared  — trying 
too  hard  — criticism  hurts  — homesick  — 
lonesome  in  a crowd  — growing  up  — dreams 

— laughter  — stretching  the  mind  — empa- 
thy — balancing  feelings  — graduation  — 
renting  a house  in  Maine  — goodbyes!" 

Joan  Purdy  Roney:  "Being  an  Air  Raid  war- 
den. Mailman  greeting  us  with  'Good  Morning 
Glory.'  The  Stack.  The  Practice  House.  The 
Great  Dane,  'Dana.'  Raking  leaves  on  Saturday 
afternoon." 

Nancy  Brecker  Leeds:  "One  of  my  fondest 
memories  was  when  I was  cast  as  one  of  the 
old  women  in  Ladies  in  Retirement  and  a few 
weeks  before  the  performance,  I broke  my  an- 
kle skiing.  Since  1 had  a walking  cast.  Mimes 
and  Masques  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  play 
the  part  with  my  cast  on.  All  my  memories  are 
fond  ones.  I had  2 wonderful  years." 

1945 

Ruth  Dietche  Bockus:  "Pine  Manor  meant  sis- 
ters, and  I could  leave  my  brothers  at  home.  To 
share  a confidence,  laugh  at  a joke  and,  most  of 
all,  count  on  moral  support.  It  was  often  a 
group  effort  that  made  our  dreams  come  true. 

It  might  have  been  an  important  date  in 
Boston.  The  girls  at  Denton  would  lend  a 
dress,  originate  a new  coiffure  and  let  you 
know  you  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  I remem- 
ber hair  so  stylish  that  it  was  necessary  to  walk 
with  postured  rigidity.  On  the  way  to  the  rail- 
road station,  I was  hit  by  a car.  It  was  not  in  my 


line  of  vision  and  came  as  an  unwelcome  sur- 
prise. Quick,  I was  up  from  the  pavement  and 
on  my  way.  The  day  was  a success  and  well 
worth  the  price  paid.  I expect  we  all  have  our 
memories  of  when  we  were  very  young  and  al- 
mostinvincible." 

Elizabeth  (Betty)  Wiese  Holcombe:  "Seiler 
rolls,  Dina-bell  cheese  burgers.  Dainty  Shop 
cinnamon  toast,  Cushing  Hospital  canteen, 
donating  blood  in  Boston,  rolling  bandages, 
knitting  socks  and  scarves  for  Britain,  standing 
in  line  for  one  pack  of  cigarettes,  catching  the 
train  or  bus  from  Boston  to  Wellesley  at  1 1 :00 
p.m.,  Wellesley  Hills  and  Natick  movie  the- 
aters, Tuesday,  May  8th,  1945  — V.E.  Day  — 
the  end  of  war  in  Germany.  The  curfew  was 
taken  away  from  New  York  and  Boston.  Dat- 
ing the  Navy  at  Wellesley  College.  Wonderful 
friends  were  made." 

Sally  Bunn  Schanbacher:  "Both  my  room- 
mate, Dottie  Felber  MacLellan,  and  I had  bi- 
cycles. She  loved  to  pedal  and  I liked  to  sit.  My 
legs  are  twice  as  long  as  hers  but  I sat  on  the 
back  and  she  rode  me  all  over  Wellesley.  One 
day  a friendly  policeman  stopped  us  and  said  it 
wasn't  an  official  arrest,  but  why  didn't  we  re- 
verse? For  one  block  we  did,  but  then  quickly 
changed  back  to  her  pedaling  and  me  sitting. 
Oh  for  the  good  old  days!" 

Maria  Pia  Antonelli:  "Living  in  the  two 
French  Houses,  Le  Manoirand  Lathrop,  tops 
the  list.  It  was  a magnificent  experience  to 
speak  French  constantly  for  two  school  years.  1 
have  used  that  training.  Also,  I remember  the 
Concert  and  Lecture  Series,  hearing  the  Trapp 
Family  singing  at  school,  and  violinist,  Albert 
Spaulding.  1 can  remember  hearing  lectures  in 
French.  I can  still  appreciate  the  History  of  Art 
course,  especially  when  1 visit  museums." 

Virginia  Price  Kitchell:  "As  a freshman  in 
1944,  we  ate  dinner  at  Grove  House  where  the 


venerable  and  charming  Miss  Cooke  also  ate. 
We  dressed  for  dinner  and  observed  proper 
table  etiquette.  One  night  Miss  Cooke  asked  a 
group  of  us  to  come  to  her  table  and  sing  for  a 
visitor  who  was  dining  there.  Her  choice  was 
to  sing  'Mares  Eat  Oats  and  Does  Eat  Oats.'  We 
sang  it  two  or  three  times  to  our  embarrass- 
ment and  their  amusement.  Such  a different 
era,  wasn'tit?" 

Anne  Willis  Robins:  "I  have  many  memo- 
ries of  Pine  Manor  days  — wonderful  fun  times 
in  the  Practice  House,  especially  when  we 
made  chocolate  waffles  and  had  to  clear  the  air 
of  the  delicious  chocolate  aroma  before  Miss 
Dowden  returned.  My  architectural  course 
with  Mrs.  O'Connor  is  still  very  much  a part  of 
my  life  today.  I'll  never  forget  staging  air  raids 
at  odd  and  inconvenient  hours  or  mixing  color 
into  the  margarine,  and  ration  stamps,  or  the 
war  news  — good  and  bad.  It  was  an  eventful 
year — 1945.  Starting  Pine  Manor  in  1943,  liv- 
ing in  Grove  House  was  truly  a year  not  to  be 
forgotten  — superb  food,  imagine  chocolate 
steamed  pudding  with  foamy  sauce,  wait- 
resses in  black  with  white  starched  aprons  and 
candlelight,  a far  cry  from  today's  cafeteria 
style.  And  dear  Miss  Cooke  telling  such  fas- 
cinating stories,  but  never  giving  away  the  se- 
cret to  the  hidden  panel  in  the  dining  room, 
even  though  she  always  promised  before  we 
left  she  would.  Wonderful  teachers,  wonderful 
friends,  two  years  never  to  be  forgotten." 

1946 

Marilyn  Murphy  Obenshain:  "My  memories 
are  all  very  happy.  Letters  the  summer  of  my 
freshman  year  from  'Big  Sister'  Anthonie 
('Tony')  Lloyd  Suarez  and  Miss  Hall,  the 

registrar,  made  me  feel  most  welcome  when  1 
arrived  on  campus.  Miss  Hall  had  a unique 
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sense  of  putting  girls  together.  I don't  think  it 
was  just  Denton  House  — all  houses  felt  their 
house  was  the  best  house  with  the  best  group 
of  girls.  It's  really  nice  to  run  into  classmates 
when  visiting  their  children  at  prep  schools  or 
many  other  places  where  our  paths  cross. 

There  is  always  a strong  sense  of  loyalty.  I re- 
member the  fun  times  with  classmates,  trips  to 
Boston,  concerts,  and  museums.  1 remember 
the  stimulating  conversations  about  politics, 
the  places  the  girls  came  from  and  their 
customs  from  abroad.  I remember  the  govern- 
ment and  history  courses,  and  Miss  Holbein 
telling  us  what  she  could  about  her  trips  to 
Washington,  D.C.  I remember  the  homelike  at- 
mosphere. We  were  lucky  to  be  at  PMJC  at  a 
time  when  several  houses  took  their  meals  at 
one  house  (in  my  case,  Pine  Manor  House).  It 
was  like  a dinner  party  every  night  because 
there  were  always  fresh  flowers  on  the  table. 
PMJC  really  prepared  us  to  become  members 
of  the  community,  with  interests  in  many  dif- 
ferent fields  — a real  asset  to  whatever  we  did 
later.  My  fondest  memories  will  always  be  of 
the  new  friends  I made  that  I now  see  or  write 
to  through  the  years,  so  that  I'm  constantly  re- 
calling one  of  the  happiest  times  of  my  life." 

1947 

Carol  DeMond  Downs:  "The  specialty  at  Bow- 
doin  House  for  dessert  was  Boston  cream  pie. 
Delicious.  My  second  year,  at  Hampden 
House,  was  memorable  because  of  chemistry, 
smells  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Green's  classes  right 
below  Sally  Wilson's  and  my  bedroom.  Great 
for  studying!  Dear  Miss  Lucy  Pratt,  who  died 
in  June,  1970,  was  our  housemother  and  once 
in  a while  would  share  one  of  her  own  stories 
with  us  at  a house  meeting.  Memorable  that 
year  was  the  faculty  play  in  which  she  and 
Mrs.  Green  appeared  — Ten  Little  Indians  by 
Agatha  Christie.  Also  remembered  was  Miss 
Laura  Henry's  gorgeous  old  Rolls  Royce.  She 
was  my  beloved  piano  teacher.  A highlight 
was  permission  to  go  to  'Woodlands'  and  listen 
to  classical  records.  Mrs.  Sleeper  remained  a 
friend  and  another  favorite  teacher.  Stanley 
Chappell  coming  to  conduct  the  chorus  while  I 
was  there  was  another  high  point." 

Elizabeth  Camp  Crawford:  "Sneaking  off  to 
Framingham  (which  was  out  of  bounds)  with  a 
date  from  Babson  to  dance  to  Vaughn  Monroe 
and  his  orchestra  and  winning  the  Champagne 
Hour.  This  noteworthy  news  appeared  in  the 
paper  and  I got  a severe  talking-to  from  Miss 
Richmond.  My  roommate  was  getting  $120  a 
month  clothes  allowance  while  the  rest  of  us 
got  $35.  She'd  say  'Who  wants  to  go  to  the 
movies?'  We'd  say  'We  can't  afford  it.'  'Good- 
bye' she'd  reply  as  she  went  off.  . . . Walking 
down  to  Seiler's  every  afternoon  at  4:30  for 
french  fries  and  milkshakes.  Dinner  at  6:30. 
Sending  down  to  the  Deli  at  10:00  for  sand- 
wiches. I owed  Seiler's  $90  at  the  end  of  my 
senior  year.  My  father  wrote  to  them  and  said 
that  1 would  pay  $10  a month  for  9 months  if 
that  was  O.K.  with  them.  They  said  'Sure.' 
Losing  my  retainer  at  Seiler's  one  day.  Mv 
roommate  bravely  came  down  with  me  while 
we  rummaged  through  the  garbage  — lots  of 
garbage!  We  found  it.  Many  good  friends  that  I 
still  see  almost  40  years  later." 

Diana  Dempsey  Treco:  " 'Let's  go  to  the 
Stack  for  a cigarette.'  The  only  place  we  could 
smoke  in  those  days.  And  to  leave  campus,  we 
had  to  go  to  the  'Permissions  Office'  to  get  a 
pink  slip.  Going  to  Seiler's  for  a dessert  was  a 


big  thing — how  times  have  changed.  When  I 
think  about  coming  back  on  the  late  train  — it 
left  Back  Bay  at  1 1 :30  p.m!  But  it  was  a wonder- 
ful period  — lots  of  hard  work  in  Mrs. 

Greene's  chemistry  class  or  Miss  Russell's  his- 
tory class  held  in  a building  way  up  on  a hill. 
Our  Spanish  house  with  Senora  De  Mora  was 
great  fun  too  — the  long  practices  for  the 
Christmas  concert  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Sleeper!" 

Katherine  (Kitty)  Wiedersheim  Petrie: 

"Memories  of  the  excellent  teaching  — Miss 
Russell,  Mrs.  Sleeper.  The  wonderful  human- 
ities course.  Memorizing  the  rule  book.  Miss 
Richmond.  The  many  friends  I made  — and 
still  keep  in  touch  with.  Playing  bridge  and 
making  a grand  slam  at  8 a.m.  before  dashing 
off  to  chapel.  Wheeler,  the  Stack,  and  many 
more  memories." 

Nancy  Edgar  Fales:  "I  remember  . . . choir 
and  chorus  under  the  marvelous  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Singer  — Mimes  and  Masques  — climb- 
ing out  a window  in  Denton  House  and  down 
a tree  to  sneak  off  to  Framingham.  Mme.'s 
French  classes.  Humanities,  a wonderful  sur- 
vey course.  My  favorite  poetry  class,  and  how  I 
hated  Economics  101 . Harvard  games.  The 
chaperones  we  hired  to  shake  after  our  "nights 
out."  Studio  art  with  Miss  Cheney  and  Mr. 
Pellegrini,  who  came  occasionally  to  critique. 
And  most  of  all,  the  lasting  friendships  made 
during  those  fortunate  years." 

Valere  S.  Voorhees  "Two  very  caring  faculty 
members  — Mrs.  Lee  (speech),  and  Mrs. 
Greene  (biology).  A very  caring  housemother 
— Miss  Blattner  in  Greenlow,  housing  seven 
students,  one  of  whom  today  is  a very  close 
friend,  Gloria  Champion  Robertson.  Avery 
caring  dean  of  permission  — Miss  Richmond. 
Having  come  from  a strict  boarding  school,  the 
'Pine  Manor  Way'  was  appealing  to  me  in  its 
sense  of  fairness  in  all  of  its  regulations  guiding 
the  lives  of  the  young  adults  in  its  care." 

Tania  Hallowell  Bailey:  " Academics : Miss 
Russell's  humanities  class  — one  of  the  most 
stimulating  courses  and  certainly  the  founda- 
tion for  my  future  learning  that  continues  even 
now.  Mr.  Kenneth  Diven's  psychology  class 
encouraged  me  in  my  career  direction.  Miss 
Maccabe  — Winnie  the  Pooh  and  Wind  in  the 
Willows  — a marvelous,  patient  faculty  mem- 
ber. Social  Graces:  Miss  Helen  Hall  — house  di- 
rector, Grove  House  — allowed  me  to  take  a 
walk  at  10  p.m.  the  night  Omar  arrived  (after 
Navy  discharge).  Tea  in  the  afternoon.  No 
males  above  the  first  floor.  Peanut  butter, 
cream  cheese  and  saltines  for  Saturday  lunch 
or  Sunday  supper.  Visit  with  Miss  Cooke  — 
antique  copies  with  originals  at  Winterthur,  a 
deal  with  Mr.  duPont.  We  could  look  at  copies 
while  Miss  Cooke  had  the  money  from  the  sale 
of  originals  to  put  back  into  the  school  and  col- 
lege. A woman  — astute,  assertive  and  ahead 
of  the  times.  Sports:  Horseback  riding  — mar- 
velous stable,  great  trails,  good  to  come  back  to 
the  tea  table  on  cold  days." 

1948 

Frances  Durant  Larsen:  "Must  admit,  romanc- 
ing my  still-wonderful  husband  (of  37  years) 
on  the  old  Pine  Manor  campus  was  great  fun. 
Loved  having  Mrs.  Sleeper  as  housemother  at 
La  Chaumiere,  and  then  Miss  Pratt  at 
Hampden.  The  girls  in  both  houses  were  so 
special  — Libby  Irwin,  my  roommate  at  La 
Chaumiere,  and  Judy  Jones  at  Hampden! 
Stayed  friends  with  Ginger  Bown  and  Carolyn 


Buford  and  Pat  Holt  though  it's  been  a while 
since  I've  seen  them.  They  were  wonderful 
days,  and  I hear  the  present  college  is  fantastic. 
Maybe  my  three-year-old  granddaughter,  Eliz- 
abeth Frances  McCabe,  will  get  to  go!  Thanks 
for  the  memories  one  and  all." 

Nancy  Brown  Wellin:  "My  muddled  mon- 
tage of  memories  of  Pine  Manor  would  have  to 
include  Pipino  Mangrevetti's  art  class  cri- 
tiques, in  which  he  demonstratinglv  declared 
— while  beating  his  chest  with  his  right  hand 
over  his  heart  — 'One  must  paint  like  one 
loves,  from  the  inside  of  you.'  " 

1949 

Marion  Majors  Banner:  "Divine  memories  of 
Ginger  Cobb,  (my  roomie),  so-o-o  glam- 
ourous! Also  all  those  gorgeous  Atlanta  girls  — 
every  last  one  of  them!  Believe  it  or  not,  our 
babv  — a lovely  red-headed  Virginian  — 
would  not  quit  until  her  Daddy  let  her  go  to 
PMC.  She  graduated  'cum  laude'  and  with 
honors  in  acting.  Many  joyous  tears  were  shed 
by  all  the  Banners." 

Suzanne  Yusen  Rakoff:  "Mv  favorite  mem- 
ory — taking  the  train  home  from  Trinity  Sta- 
tion with  the  chaperone  after  a date.  In  our 
dav,  we  weren't  allowed  with  a fellow  in  a car 
without  a married  person  in  the  car  as  a chap- 
erone. Since  I lived  near  the  college,  the  above 
didn't  happen  too  often,  but  I can  still  recall  the 
gossiping  re  the  dates  of  the  evening.  My  other 
vivid  memory  is  of  Miss  Katherine  Richmond, 
dean  of  permission,  who  always  called  me 
back  into  her  office  if  I signed  out  (off  campus) 
as  Sue  instead  of  Suzanne." 

Eleanor  (Tommy)  Riepe  Holt:  "Memories  of 
friends  and  snowl" 

1950 

Cynthia  Burton  Tillotson:  "Probably  the  most 
vivid  memories  I have  of  P.M.  revolve  around 
the  residences.  Eastman  Circle  was  a village 
unto  itself,  and  as  freshmen  we  felt  a bit  of 
awe,  living  in  the  Pine  Manor  House.  Such  a 
change  from  today's  refectory  — we  had  a for- 
mal dining  room,  white  tablecloths,  assigned 
seats,  and  maids  in  black  uniforms  serving  us. 
Many  late  evenings,  we  would  call  Stevens  and 
have  huge  orders  of  hamburgers,  hot  dogs, 
frappes,  etc.,  delivered  by  taxi.  Senioryear,  we 
couldn't  bear  to  leave  Eastman  Circle,  so  most 
of  us  moved  next  door  to  Temple  II.  We  stud- 
ied a lot  — and  played!  Took  hundreds  of 
photos,  dated,  groaned  over  humanities,  wor- 
ried about  overnights.  But  most  of  all,  we 
made  friends  — lasting  ones  — from  all  over 
the  world.  Sometimes  we  meet  and  reminisce. 
Those  are  the  best  memories  of  P.M.  — the 
ones  of  the  friends  we  shared  everything  with 
for  two  far-too-short  years." 

Nancy  Lindberg  Bodeen:  "I  have  many 
wonderful  memories  of  PMJC.  I was  always  on 
a diet,  so  I signed  out  for  breakfast  every  morn- 
ing. Little  did  I realize  that  Pine  Manor  cared 
about  all  of  me.  I was  called  into  Mrs.  Potter's 
office  and  when  I went,  in  fear  and  trembling,  1 
discovered  that  I was  in  the  wrong,  and  given  a 
lecture  about  good  eating  habits!  Whew!" 

Renate  Camilla  Sides:  "I  honor  a special 
friend,  Martha  Perkins,  in  the  class  a year  be- 
hind me.  1 biked  all  across  campus  to  see  her. 
She  got  a bandaged  leg  because  of  a skiing  acci- 
dent and  thanked  me  heartily  for  my  visit.  We 
spent  time  congregating  at  the  Stack.  I admired 
her  singing  and  playing  the  big,  beautiful 
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Jeanne  Gunther  Hemphill  '41  (center)  romps  in  the  snow  while  classmate  Nancy  Hegeman  Stephens  '41  (r.) 
rolls  a snowball  during  one  of  Pine  Manor's  unusual  “Free  Holidays.''  (Photo  sent  by  Doris  Hayes 
Corner '41.) 


Teacher  Memory 

Beatrice  Maccabe  and  Ruth  Ann 

Sleeper 

“My  fondest  memories  of  Pine  Manor 
concern  two  teachers  who,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  subjects  they  taught,  transferred 
that  zeal  to  me.  One,  Miss  Beatrice  Mac- 
cabe, frightened  me,  but  I admired  her 
inordinately.  Her  subject  was  English;  it 
touched  me  to  learn  that  when  she  died 
she  was  reading  a favorite  book.  The 
other  teacher  was  Mrs.  Sleeper.  Her 
love  for  music  was  infectious  and  her 
kindness  to  me  will  not  be  forgotten. " 

— Pamela  Scherer  Coe  '45 


Having  fun  in  May  1 949  are  June  Duryee  Owen 
'49,  Eleanor  (“Tommy")  Riepe  Holt  '49,  Cynthia 
Austin  Cox  '49,  Deweenta  Gray  Bones  '49.  (Photo 
sent  by  Eleanor  Riepe  Holt  '49.) 


Teacher  Memory 
Bessie  Demarest 

“Miss  Demarest's  sewing  class  in 
1941-42.  In  making  a dress,  we  had  to 
sew  in  a zipper  by  machine.  I stayed  up 
all  night  sewing  mine  in  by  hand. 
Knowing  this,  the  whole  class  watched 
while  Miss  Demarest  inspected  the 
dress.  As  she  accepted  it  as  done  by  ma- 
chine, the  class  roared  with  laughter." 
— Dorothy  Eastwick  Seaton  '43 


Standing  in  front  ofP.M.  House  in  1949  are  Janann 
Everett  '50,  Hester  Northrop  '50,  Cathy  Moore 
Driscoll  '50,  Harriet  Hoag  Haskell  '50,  Evelyn 
(“Ahbee")  Staab  Robinson  '50,  and  unidentified 
classmates.  (Photo  sent  by  Cynthia  Burton 
Tillotson  '50.) 


(L.  to  r.)  Patricia  Kelley  Troutman  '49,  Suzanne 
Yusen  Rakoff'49,  Susan  Coggeshall  Whiting  '49, 
Jean  Newton  Tate  '49,  Nancy  Barnard  Soule  '49. 
(Photo  sent  by  Suzanne  Yusen  Rakoff'49.) 
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"Most  vivid  of  all  is  the  morn- 
ing of  Pearl  Harbor.  I was  in  the 
Practice  House  and  it  was  the 
Senior  Dance  Weekend.  The 
campus  was  full  of  boys  one 
minute  and  empty  of  them  the 
next,  and  so  the  seriousness  of 
war  hit  us  at  last.” 

— NancyErskineHussey'42  0 


It's  show  time  for  the  Class  of  '56,  featuring  (l.  to  r. ) 
Betty  Brothers  (standing),  Grace  Evelyn  Jahncke 
Newburger,  Haddon  Bowen  Montgomery , and  Eliz- 
abeth (“Betsy")  Broun  Munford.  (Photo  sent  by 
Grace  Evelyn  Jahncke  Newburger  '56.) 


Suzanne  Yusen  Rakoff'49  and  Patricia  Kelley 
Troutman  '49.  (Photo  sent  by  Suzanne  Yusen 
Rakoff'49.) 


0 

"l  remember  the  great  onion 
sandwiches  we  used  to  make  at 
Temple  . . . white  bread, 
mounds  of  mayonnaise,  and 
Bermuda  onions,  washed  down 
by  quarts  of  milk  . . . oh,  how 
the  mouth  felt  the  next  day  . . . 
but  they  tasted  divine  going 
down.” 

— SuzanneMaracheGeyer'43  0 
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guitar  she  had  and  would  listen  for  hours.  At 
home  in  Andover  with  me,  we  knew  how  she 
'ticked,'  she  said.  I could  tell  I'd  like  her  family 
too.  She  talked  only  good  about  them,  raving 
especially  over  her  father.  We  shared  together 
a happiness  in  living." 

Diana  Muller  Gottfried:  "I  remember  Le 
Manoir  with  a continental  breakfast  every 
morning  in  our  room;  Mile.  Gegerias'  'Voulez- 
vous'  French  conversations  at  dinner.  The 
Stack  — with  the  quick  bridge  games  between 
classes  and  exams.  The  tough  humanities  and 
science  courses.  The  excitement  of  meeting 
and  making  new  friends  and  the  hard  work. 
Greetings  to  my  classmates  and  teachers. 
Thanks  for  two  wonderful  years!" 

1951 

Janet  Griggs:  "The  first  year  I remember  get- 
ting adjusted  to  college  life  and  receiving  my 
only  A in  bowling.  The  second  year,  by  some 
mystery,  I was  elected  to  live  in  the  French 
House  (La  Maison  Frangaise).  This  was  a mem- 
orable experience  because  of  my  attempts  to 
speak  French  only  — my  ability  was  C — , and 
my  most  fluent  French  sentence  was  'Please 
pass  the  salt.'  The  girls  in  the  house  were  from 
all  over  the  world  which  made  the  year  most 
interesting.  The  housemother.  Mile.  Stewart, 
was  indeed  a lovely  woman  who  commanded 
our  respect  and  dignity.  On  infrequent  occa- 
sions, we  failed  to  meet  her  standards!  We 
were  served  a continental  breakfast  in  bed  by 
two  perky  French  maids.  Salute  to  the  French 
House!" 

Nancy  Sheldon  Phillips:  "So  many  wonder- 
ful memories.  Marthellen  King  at  the  piano 
in  the  Stack.  Mile.  Stewart  and  wonderful  un- 
derstanding of  young  girls  and  her  ESP.  Mary 
Raine  Winfree's  reaction  to  her  thank-you  let- 
ter from  Laurence  Olivier  for  his  hand-knitted 
argyle  socks.  Miss  Harvey  and  her  'Quotes.' 
Susie  Ottinger's  sense  of  humor  and  friend- 
ship. Mimes  and  Masques  and  the  loving  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Lee.  Madelon  (Lynn)  Olney's 
magnificent  voice.  Riding  bikes  to  the  Village 
for  hotdogs.  Listening  to  and  memorizing  the 
music  of  great  composers.  Learning  more  sci- 
ence than  at  any  other  time  in  my  life  from 
Mrs.  Greene,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  calling  the 
exterminator  to  rid  Lathrop  of  one  little  mouse, 
and  the  kind  understanding  of  Mrs.  Potter,  af- 
ter her  initial  shock.  Ruth  Rose  and  herCa- 
pezio  shoes.  Permissions  from  Miss  Rich- 
mond So  many  superand  special  friends. 

And,  of  course.  Mile.  Gegerias  without  whose 
support  and  encouragement  I never  would 
have  finished  P.M.  — and  my  wonderful  and 
dearest  roommate,  Paule  de  Montfort." 

Anne  Mawhinney  Hodgkins:  "Fellowship, 
sharing  of  experiences,  Mrs.  Russell's  history 
classes,  Mrs.  Greene's  humor.  Many  times  in 
The  Stack  playing  bridge;  after-dinner  coffee  at 
Wheeler's." 

Betty  Elizardi  Bland:  "I  suppose  my  favorite 
memories  of  Pine  Manor  were  the  delight  of 
living  in  four  seasons  — so  unlike  Texas.  My 
teachers  were  excellent  and  inspired  me.  Inci- 
dently,  my  father  was  very  impressed  that  1 
was  on  the  honor  roll  for  the  first  time  that  he 
could  remember!  Though  we  were  chaperoned 
'in  those  days,'  the  chaperones  could  be  fun.  I 
will  never  forget  our  train  ride  to  North  Con- 
way to  ski.  A handsome  young  naval  lieuten- 
ant could  find  no  seat  on  the  train  and  our 
chaperone  invited  him  to  share  our  Pine  Manor 
car.  He  ended  up  sitting  with  Eloise  Frame  and 
me  — he  even  chauffered  us  to  and  from  the 


airports  when  we  went  on  weekends  to  other 
colleges!  A good  sport.  Our  trip  to  Bermuda  at 
spring  break  was  memorable  as  well!  It  was  an 
interesting  and  lively  two  years." 

Emily  Baldwin  Young:  "I  remember  run- 
ning to  The  Stack  between  classes  to  have  a cig- 
arette (and  smoking  Pall  Mall's  because  they 
were  longer  and  lasted  until  the  next  bell).  We 
didn't  know  the  evils  of  smoking  then  — we 
only  thought  we  were  being  SO  sophisticated! 

I remember,  too,  being  reprimanded  by  the 
housemother  in  Pine  Manor  House  for  wan- 
dering around  upstairs  without  shoes  on. 

What  agony  for  a girl  from  Hawaii  who  was 
used  to  running  around  barefoot!  And  who 
could  ever  forget  Miss  Richmond's  steely- 
voiced  intonations — 'The  road  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,'  if  we  failed  to  sign  in  or 
out  in  time?" 

Merrilyn  Schrepferman  Bissell:  "Memories 
of  eagerly  anticipated  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
hours  at  The  Stack,  gabbing  and  polishing  our 
bridge  games;  the  fried  clams  at  Seiler's;  Janie 
Kuhlman  and  I giggling  our  way  around  the 
golf  course;  the  treasured  friendships  formed 
at  P.M.  which  still  continue  after  30  years. 

Such  friendships  and  memories  become  more 
precious  as  one  gets  older.  They  affirm  part  of 
the  contours  of  one's  existence." 

Bamby  Philbin:  "Sunbathing  on  the  roof  of 
The  Stack,  trying  to  get  a tan  for  the  spring 
prom.  Conversing  only  in  German  in  the  Ger- 
man class.  The  Boston  Marathon.  'Automatic' 
overnights  when  late  for  curfews.  Southern 
gals  and  first  snowfall.  Classes  at  the  Wellesley 
College  Planetarium.  Christmas  shopping  in 
the  'Ville.'  Friendships  with  girls  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  listening  to  stories  of  their 
homes  and  families.  Vespers  and  the  chimes. 
Blind  dates  from  Tufts.  Cramming  for  finals. 
Modern  dance  classes  (how  ungraceful  I really 
am).  Biology  with  the  microscope,  and  psy- 
chology with  the  long  discussions.  Getting 
around  on  my  bike.  Graduation  and  lost 
friends." 

Bonnie  McClain  Wood:  "Whenever  I knit,  it 
brings  back  fond  memories  of  Pine  Manor  — 
friends  — fun!  The  piano  and  knitting  at  The 
Stack.  Socks  with  beer  mugs,  fraternity  letters. 
Argyles,  etc." 

Diane  Steinheimer  Lent:  "Some  things  are 
difficult  to  recall  after  34  years  . . . some  things 
pop  to  mind  easily,  like  the  warm  memories  of 
all  the  friendships,  some  of  which  are  main- 
tained to  this  day.  The  teachers  who  stretched 
and  strengthened  the  mind  of  a public  school 
kid  from  Arizona  — Senora  de  Mora,  Miss 
Russell,  Mrs.  Harding,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs. 
Crawford.  The  'Ville'  and  English  muffins; 
cream  cheese,  crackers  and  jelly  on  Saturdays 
at  lunch;  rescuing  Miss  McLanathan's  cat 
periodically  from  our  roof;  the  Harvard  date 
who  told  me,  in  his  Boston  accent,  that  I 'talked 
funny';  being  elected  president  of  student  gov- 
ernment; pleading  frequently  with  Mrs.  Potter 
to  change  the  gym  dresses  (always  a polite  no); 
gaining  20  lbs.  in  my  first  three  months  and 
facing  my  mother  at  Christmas  time  ('Well, 
well,  well');  Miss  Richmond  and  'Ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  one.'  I've  even  been  guilty 
of  quoting  that  to  my  children!" 

1952 

Carolyn  Mann  Caswell:  "Pine  Manor,  Welles- 
ley, M A — Sept.  20,  1950  — This  is  the  day  I 
will  never  forget.  Three  scared  overdressed 
young  women  arrived  in  Boston  complete  with 
southern  accents,  three-piece  wool  suits,  hat. 


gloves,  the  works.  Jane  Green,  Catherine  Nun- 
nally  and  1 stepped  from  the  taxi  with  bagsef 
al.  into  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Gilbert.  She  stated 
that  she  would  be  the  housemother,  and  Grove 
House  would  be  the  home.  This  was  an  exciting 
day.  We  were  exhausted  from  tearful  good- 
byes, an  exciting  train  trip  with  'dinner  in  the 
diner,'  a quick  look  at  New  York  only  to  board 
the  'Merchants  Limited'  for  Boston.  We  were 
sad,  excited,  naive  but  anticipating  a new  ad- 
venture that  was  to  be  the  maturing  for  all.  Af- 
ter spending  two  years  with  friends  we  met 
that  first  day  from  NJ,  WI,  MN,  PA,  'Win- 
netka,'  FL,  Hong  Kong,  and  more,  we  re- 
turned to  Georgia  to  become  wives  and 
mothers  with  something  we  would  never  for- 
get. That  something  is  my  fondest  memory.  It 
may  have  been  maturity,  wisdom,  a broader 
education,  teachers  that  'cared,'  friends  you 
would  never  forget,  a great  city,  wonderful 
museums,  the 'Northeast'  — whatever!  Pine 
Manor  iva s the  maturing  of  these  three.  What 
does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  the  last  75  years 
have  produced  women  who  learned  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  world  — wherever!  This  is  a great 
memory!" 

Carol  Fennelly  Hutchins:  "The  most  vivid 
memories  are  of  my  'senior'  year  — Grey 
Lodge  was  home.  We  had  heard  what  a great 
house  it  was,  so  we  rounded  up  our  pals  and 
had  a great  year.  We  figured  how  to  get  in  after 
getting  out  after  hours.  Mandatory  vespers, 
chapel  and  number  of  overnights  was  tedious 
and  Miss  Richmond,  the  dean  of  permission, 
was  formidable.  If  Deidre  Walsh  Ahearn  or 
Criss  Cross  Ogden,  or  Di  Bourne  Parcells 
write.  I'm  sure  their  anecdotes  are  even  more 
amusing.  Great  memories  and  good  friends." 

Susan  Stempfel  Kinnaird:  "Freshman  year 
and  Baldwin  House  where  umbrellas  were 
placed  inside  the  front  door  — and  constantly 
in  use  (inside)  due  to  countless  water  fights. 
The  patience  of  Mrs.  White  as  she  tried  to  en- 
lighten us  to  the  world  of  chemistry  and  com- 
menting on  each  returned  paper  — think ! Won- 
derful, snowy  afternoons  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Williams'  fireplace  discussing  Great  Books  and 
many,  many  more  wonderful  times!" 

1953 

Jane  Ericson  Wasser:  "1  recall  music  classes 
with  fondest  memories,  including  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  'Mama  Chum.'  I 
wrote  an  exam  answer  on  a piece  of  music  I re- 
ferred to  as  'P.M.  of  a Fawn.'  She  nearly  didn't 
give  me  credit  for  the  correct  answer  as  all  she 
could  think  of  was  'Pine  Manor  of  a Fawn.' " 

1954 

Ann  Mallory  Teal:  "On  cold  Boston  winter 
nights,  we  in  La  Chaumiere  would  be  invited 
into  Mrs.  Sleeper's  apartment  for  Wellesley 
fudge  cake  and  delicious  coffee.  There  were 
only  about  eight  of  us  and  we  often  had  coffee 
or  played  bridge  in  the  living  room." 

1955 

Nancy  Uhlemann  Starrett:  "This  was  from  a 
letter  written  to  my  family,  dated  January  13, 
1953  — air  mail,  6 cents.  'Today  we  had  an  auc- 
tion down  at  The  Stack  in  which  cakes,  etc. 
were  sold!  (I  wasn't  there  as  I was  at  fencing 
class).  But  this  is  what  went  on.  For  one  thing, 
the  cakes  sold  for  $20,  $30  and  even  $50  dollars 
apiece.  Boy,  every  bite  you  take  is  like  chewing 
up  a dollar  bill,  almost.  Then,  a bridge  game 
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Lathrop  House  picnic,  1954, 1.  to  r.:  Judy  Toohey 
Wender,  Betty  Porter  Elliot,  Miss  Byers,  Betty  Lee 
Johrtsrud,  Joan  Wender  Freund,  Mary  Gegerias, 
Marse  Besso,  Lydia  Bunce  Rooney,  all  '55.  (Photo 
sent  by  Jacquie  Van  Haelst  ’55.) 


Teacher  Menton/ 

Maude  B.  Harding 

“Cherished  memories  of:  creative  writ- 
ing teacher  Maude  B.  Harding,  whose 
stately  beauty,  elegance  and  poetry 
gave  us  an  inspiring  example  of  what  it 
meant  to  be  a 'lady.'" 

— Merrilyn  Schrepferman  Bissell  '51 


“ Graduation  day  — at  last!"  In  cap  and  gown  from 
the  Class  of  1950  are  Barbara  Gray  Koch,  Cynthia 
Burton  Tillotson,  Ann  Fletcher  Penhaligen,  Francis 
Brumbeck,  Anne  Terrien,  Manuela  ("Noly")  de 
Rianchco  DeMula,  and  Antoinette  ("Toni")  An- 
drau  Siegler.  (Photo  sent  by  Cynthia  Burton  Tillot- 
son ’50.) 


The  Class  of '56  at  Tenacre  House.  Back:  Barbara  Beal  Brayer,  Joanne  Silva  Mc- 
Carty, Nancy  Schuhmacher  Stiassni,  Sarah  "Sally"  Orailton  Joslin,  Martha  King 
Rickenback  (on  banister),  Patricia  "Pat"  Whitley  Pehlivanian  (standing).  Center: 
Miriam  "Mimi"  Ford  Stabler,  Gay  Miller  Kahn,  Janice  "Jan"  Gregg  Curtis, 
Linda  Piering  Devlin.  Front:  Barbara  "Bobbi"  Hutchison,  Connie  Levin  DeVries, 
and  Miss  Roche,  housemother.  (Photo  sent  by  Janice  Gregg  Curtis  '56.) 


A pyramid  of  the  Class  of '56.  Bottom  (l.  to  r.):  Linda  Piering  Devlin,  Martha 
King  Rickenback,  Sarah  "Sally"  Orailton  Joslin,  Susan  "Suki"  Donald  Michalski, 
Joanne  Silva  McCarty.  Center:  Janice  "Jan"  Gregg  Curtis,  Connie  Levin  DeVries, 
Gay  Miller-Kahn,  Barbara  "Bobbi"  Hutchison.  Top:  Nancy  Schuhmacher 
Stiassni,  Miriam  "Mimi"  Ford  Stabler,  Barbara  Beal  Brayer,  Joyce  Samuelson 
Pulitzer.  (Photo  sent  by  Janice  Gregg  Curtis  '56.) 
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"I  remember  wonderful,  snowy 
afternoons  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Williams'  fireplace  discussing 
Great  Books.” 

— Susan  StempfelKinnaird  '52  0 


From  1945  Pine  Log. 


Teacher  Memory 
Louise  B.  Coleman 
(housemother) 

“Feeling  very  adult,  a group  of  us  went 
to  the  residence  dean  and  announced 
(not  asked)  that  we  did  not  wish  to 
change  our  rooming  arrangements  for 
the  following  year  and  if  anyone  so 
much  as  dared  challenge  our  decision, 
none  of  us  would  return.  Thus  we  were 
residents  of  Pine  Cottage  for  two  years. 
As  I remember,  our  housemother,  Mrs. 
Louise  Coleman,  was  an  important  part 
of  that  bold  plan.  She  had  coffee  avail- 
able anytime  and,  during  exams,  well 
into  the  night.  Advice  and  encourage- 
ment were  a strong  force  and  she  was  al- 
ways a willing  listener.  Our  yearbook  — 
1950  — was  dedicated  to  that  special 
person  who  was  a lady  in  every  sense." 
— Gwendolyn  Judson  Sipe  '50 


SniD.Y  Hour.6 
From  1945  Pine  Log. 
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"I  recall  sneaking  off  to  Fra- 
mingham (which  was  out  of 
bounds)  with  a date  from  Bab- 
son  to  dance  to  Vaughn  Monroe 
and  his  orchestra  and  winning 
the  Champagne  Hour.  This 
noteworthy  news  appeared  in 
the  paper  and  I got  a severe 
talking-to  from  Miss 
Richmond.” 

— Elizabeth  Camp  Crawford  '47 
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Teacher  Memory 
Sybil  Webb-Dougherty 

"The  lady  who  turned  me  in  the  direc- 
tion that  the  Lord  had  in  mind  for  me 
was  Sibyl  Webb-Dougherty,  my  voice 
teacher.  She  opened  the  door  to  the  area 
that  I love  most  in  life.  Her  love  and  dis- 
cipline 1 shall  never  forget.  Even  though 
1 was  a nervous  wreck  at  my  Senior  Re- 
cital, she  was  there  always  loving,  al- 
ways encouraging.  My  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  music  department  of  Pine 
Manor  of  1956  and  1957.  You  all,  in- 
deed, hold  'special  memories."' 

— Martha  Mueller  Barr  '57 
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"I  remember  a metal  box  filled 
with  vegetables  and  cottage 
cheese  (for  my  diet)  on  the  win- 
dow sill  until  Dean  Brown 
complained.” 

— Susan  Kessler  Barnard '56  0 
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Lathrop  House. 


Students  in  the  snow  in  front  of  Wheeler  House  and 
Brownlow  Library . 
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"My  first  impression  as  a fresh- 
man was  how  thrilling  to  be  at- 
tending a New  England  col- 
lege, especially  where  70%  of 
the  freshmen  were  driven  in 
chauffered  limos.  Little  did  I 
know  that  these  were  from  the 
Wellesley  Cab  Company!” 

— SueTaipale  Bottoms '56  0 


with  Dean  Gilbertson  went  for  $80.  Can  you 
imagine  playing  bridge  for  about  $10  apiece? 
Groups  of  girls  went  in  on  these  things  to- 
gether and  a whole  house  would  buy  a cake  or 
something,  so  it's  not  quite  as  bad,  but  — 
Wow!  Last  year  at  this  auction,  they  made 
about  $300.  This  year  they  made  about  $600! 
The  cakes  are  all  real  cute  with  Dartmouth, 
Princeton,  Yale,  etc.  written  on  them,  plus 
other  little  things  like  footballs,  and  skiers!  The 
teachers  get  together  and  donate  the  things, 
and  the  benefits  go  towards  the  Service 
League.  Another  thing  they  did  was  to  sell,  or 
auction  off,  eating  a dinner  at  Dr.  Hill's!'  " 

1956 

Dina  Moore  Mills:  "1  remember  teachers  such 
as  Mrs.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Thompson." 

Priscilla  Montgomery  Makay:  "Pine  Manor 
was  a special  place  for  me.  A small  college,  it 
was  very  personal  and  my  favorite  course  was 
humanities.  I especially  remember  the  wise 
guidance  that  the  faculty  gave  its  students." 

Rita  Sue  Jaffe  Gold:  "The  small  classes, 
good  teachers  and  the  wonderful  people  1 met 
and  friends  I made,  some  of  whom  I still  see.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  times  of  my 
life.  1 can  still  chuckle  when  I think  back  on 
Mrs.  Mason  (a  very  nice  lady)  and  some  of  the 
fun  times  and  people  of  Hampden  House.  I 
was  very  complimented  to  have  been  elected 
treasurer  of  our  freshman  class.  Happy  75th!" 

Linda  Lewi  Beal:  "My  happiest  times  (and 
there  were  many)  were  at  'John's'  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Grove  St.  where  most  of  the  Wheeler 
House  gang  gained  all  those  extra  pounds.  1 
have  never  tasted  a hamburger  such  as  John 
could  make  — and  those  hot  fudge  sundaes 


were  out  of  this  world!  Dede,  Susie,  Jamie  — 
remember?  How  about  the  french  fries  — abso- 
lutely the  very  best.  Right,  Helen,  Ann  and 
Cindy? 

Susan  Kessler  Barnard:  "1  remember: 
Hampden  House,  roommates  Rita  Sue  Jaffe 
and  a mouse,  a metal  box  filled  with  vegetables 
and  cottage  cheese  (for  mv  diet)  on  the  win- 
dow sill  until  Dean  Brown  complained,  meet- 
ing a visitor  introduced  as  Anastasia,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Russia,  dormmates  Judy  Deeks, 
Yung  Wha  Kim,  Ann  Nicodemus,  Sue  Taipale 
and  Jane  Adams,  a bat  chasing  Faye  Davis 
down  the  stairs  and  Mrs.  Mason  saying,  'Pine 
Manor  girls  never  run  out  of  gas.'  1 remember 
incredibly  bad  food  except  for  the  breads  and 
desserts  (reason  for  diet),  and  writing  home 
that  the  food  was  so  terrible  I even  found  a 
worm  in  my  soup  — Daddy  replied  that  in  cer- 
tain cultures  worms  were  a delicacy.  I remem- 
ber Boston  theater  tryouts,  opera,  volunteer 
work  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital,  the  Vil- 
lage, no  one  knowing  where  Pine  Manor  was 
and  my  English  teacher  saying  I had  a vocabu- 
lary of  150  words." 

Sue  Taipale  Bottoms:  "My  first  impression 
as  a freshman  was  how  thrilling  to  be  attend- 
ing a New  England  college,  especially  where 
70%  of  the  student  body  were  driven  in  chauf- 
fered limos.  Little  did  I know  that  these  were 
'the  fleet'  of  the  Wellesley  Cab  Co." 

Grace  Jahncke  Newburger:  "The  Sweet 
Shop  on  the  road  between  Wellesley  and  Pine 
Manor  was  my  favorite  place  in  the  whole 
world  — I can  still  remember  the  yummies! 
Also  English  muffins  at  the  hotel  across  the 
street  from  the  Sweet  Shop.  I remember  The 
Stack  and  the  thousands  of  cigarettes  1 smoked 
there  in  the  booths!  It's  amazing  how  each 


house  on  campus  took  on  its  own  personality 
— I remember  well  which  houses  were  remem- 
bered as  'the  one  with  the  prettiest  girls'  — the 
smartest  — the  wild  group  — etc." 

Janice  (Jan)  Gregg  Curtis:  "These  photos 
show  our  Tenacre  House  group  in  such  a jovial 
mood  — which  was  how  we  were  most  of  the 
time!  There  are  so  many  happy  memories  I 
have  of  my  days  at  Tenacre  that  I can't  list  them 
all  — uppermost  was  the  feeling  that,  in  times 
of  trouble  or  just  the  need  to  talk,  Miss  Roche 
was  there!  Wonderful  lady!" 

Helen  Gillen  Beeson:  "One  memory  is  of 
the  many,  many  hours  we  spent  playing 
bridge  in  'The  Pit'  of  Wheeler  House.  Susie 
Reynolds,  Ann  Bahan,  Dedi  Miller,  etc.  and  the 
terrific  bridge  players  from  Penn  and  Harvard!" 

1957 

Jane  Milliken:  "I  remember  humanities  and  a 
bevy  of  first-rate  teachers  who  successively 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  glories  of  civilization." 

Jan  Mathews:  "I  have  many  fond  memories. 
The  most  impressive  was  the  use  of  houses  in- 
stead of  dorms.  I was  extremely  interested  in 
French  and  my  house  mother,  Madame  de 
Toytot,  was  directly  from  Paris  and  made  liv- 
ing in  Lathrop  House  a delight.  1 loved  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  Winter  in  New  En- 
gland is  absolutely  gorgeous.  1 also  enjoyed  my 
history  classes  with  Dr.  John  Agnew.  I think 
he  gives  one  a true  love  of  history  and  conse- 
quently 1 went  on  to  major  in  French  and  minor 
in  history  at  Avila  College  in  Kansas  City." 

Martha  Mueller  Barr:  "It's  amazing  to  stop 
and  realize  that  28  wonderful  years  have  gone 
by  since  that  special  graduation  day.  One  good 
husband  and  three  almost  grown  sons  later,  as 
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"One  of  the  very  many  special 
things  I remember  about  Pine 
Manor  was  walking  down 
Grove  Street  after  a snowstorm. 
The  quiet  and  the  beauty  of  it 
will  always  be  a very  special 
memory  of  mine." 

— Jacqueline  Carroll  Booth '62  0 


Teacher  Memory 
Rodman  Henry 

"Most  of  all,  I remember  Rod  Henry. 

I Not  only  was  Dr.  Henry  a magical 
teacher,  but  also  a most  talented  and 
giving  man.  His  sense  of  humor  made 
| the  dullest  parts  of  Art  History  come 
j alive,  while  his  creativity  and  adapt- 
| ability  were  an  inspiration  to  his  many 
students.  Unknowingly,  he,  by  exam- 
ple, gave  me  the  gifts  of  determination 
and  curiosity  — qualities  which  1 hope 
stay  with  me  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life." 

— Virginia  Harper  Kliever  '64 

"The  most  fascinating  teacher  and  sub- 
ject in  my  year  at  Pine  Manor,  1961-62, 
was  Dr.  Henry's  art  history  class.  Being 
a native  Californian,  1 loved  to  listen  to 
his  Bostonian  accent  and  the  subject 
came  alive  with  his  teaching  methods 
and  slide  presentations." 

— Susan  Abbott  Land '63 


0 

"My  first  and  one  of  my  last 
pleasant  memories  was  of  Pine 
Manor's  'Stack'  building  on  the 
old  Wellesley  campus.  This  lit- 
tle stucco  house  with  its  up- 
right piano,  post  office  boxes 
and  much-used,  smoke- 
covered  interior  decor  held  the 
promise  of  college  days  full  of 
good  times,  good  friends  — 
and  it  was." 

— Janet  Holly '58  0 


Class  of '60  <1.  to  r.):  Linda  Malkin  Zoller,  Joyce 
Crowley  Flynn,  Jean  Goodwin  Wagner,  and 
Melinda  Skinner  Theis. 


I look  back,  I see  clearly  the  faces  of  the  music 
teachers  who  have  helped  mold  my  life.  I re- 
member Miss  Cynthia  Brewster  and  Miss 
Katherine  Baxter  teaching  me  about  piano. 
Mrs.  Sleeper,  my  housemother,  had  a mar- 
velous sense  of  humor  even  during  her  classes 
of  music  theory  and  literature.  She  was  easy  to 
talk  to  and  very  approachable." 

1958 

Barbara  Ann  Hanson  Karahadian:  "Pine 
Manor  is  'going  back  East  to  school.'  After 
graduation,  it's  being  part  of  the  set  that's  'in' 
because  you  went  back  East  to  school.  Pine 
Manor  is  my  regular  review  of  the  Bible,  the 
arts,  my  needlework.  It's  my  seeking  for 
cultural  fulfillment  and  advancement.  It's  love 
of  my  family,  fidelity,  and  love  of  country.  It's 
doing  your  best  and  being  involved  with  God. 
It's  a continuing  journey  to  enrich  my  life,  not  a 
long  time  ago  experience.  Incredible,  exciting, 
historical  America ! Boston,  Salem,  Concord,  The 
Old  Manse,  Thoreau's,  Louisa  May  Alcott's 
grave.  I think  I found  the  place  of  her  grave  de- 
scribed in  an  unabridged  copy  of  Little  Women. 
The  fabulous  'Hope  Diamond.'  The  richness  of 
our  cultural  heritage.  Revere  Ware.  The  etch- 
ing on  the  glass  during  the  revolution  at  The 
Old  Manse.  The  elegant  display  of  fashion  by 
PMJC  ladies.  Gee,  we  wore  some  smart-look- 
ing clothes  in  those  years.  A housemother 
named  Mason  offering  me  her  ermine  fur 
when  I was  invited  to  a ball.  Mrs.  Gilbertson 
inviting  a few  ladies  to  tea.  Wise  counsel  with 
Dean  of  Women  Eleanor  Romig,  a friend  to 
students.  Dapper  Dean  Ferry  and  Mrs.  Ferry. 
The  pewter  collection  of  Mrs.  Payne.  A ride 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  Westlea  with  Mr. 


Clements.  Cheery  Mrs.  Green.  Tasty  food  at 
Wheeler  House.  Individual  attention  and  guid- 
ance is  P.M.  Auctioneering  at  Westlea  and  rais- 
ing lots  of  funds  selling  cakes  with  school 
names  on  them.  As  a pre-teen,  I had  selected 
classical  dance  as  an  area  of  interest.  I was  of- 
fered a contract  to  become  a professional 
dancer.  I was  to  be  under  contract  until  my  21st 
birthday.  Our  dance  symposium  with  Martha 
Myers  and  study  with  Martha  Baird  intro- 
duced another  aspect  of  dance  — modern.  Un- 
til then,  I knew  ballet,  toe,  tap,  and  acrobatics. 
Dancing  with  Joanie  Sterns  and  Sue  Kinney 
on  stage  was  fun.  I respected  their  modern 
dance  work.  Introductions  to  upperclassmen 
such  as  Liz  Vanderbilt,  Lynn  Knickerbocker, 
Vickie  Fielden  (Faulkner's  niece).  Dainty,  ele- 
gant appearing  women.  Women  in  the  know 
and  on  the  go  seemed  descriptive  of  PMJC." 

Linda  Sadlier  Van  Lokeren:  "My  two  years 
living  at  Grove  House  with  dear  ol'  Mrs.  Ma- 
honey as  our  housemother;  waiting  on  tables 
for  dinner  at  Grove  House;  no  smoking  or 
drinking  allowed;  hiding  my  homemade  choc- 
olate chip  cookies  that  my  mother  had  made 
me  under  my  bed  so  my  roommate  and  I could 
have  a snack  after  we  went  to  bed;  my  wonder- 
ful classes  with  Dr.  John  Agnew,  Dr.  Rodman 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Teller;  having  to  take  a speech 
course  before  I could  graduate  from  P.M.  be- 
cause they  did  not  like  my  Indiana  accent!" 

Lindsay  Pond-White:  "My  fondest  memo- 
ries of  Pine  Manor  were  the  friendships  that 
were  made,  especially  with  my  roommates. 
Mary  Phillips  Cutts  and  I shared  that  first  year 
and  have  kept  in  touch  over  the  years.  Eliz- 
abeth Rentschler  Melnick  and  1 roomed  to- 
gether that  second  year  and  I still  treasure  her 
friendship.  We  try  to  get  together  every  year  or 


so  and  the  bonds  of  affection  are  always  there. 
We  returned  for  our  20th  Reunion  and  met 
'Phil'  there,  a special  occasion." 

Carol  Minsel  Sparker:  "President  Ferry, 
beanies.  Miss  Roche,  Ho-Jo's,  Dr.  Henry,  En- 
glish muffins,  Mr.  Thompson,  The  Stack, 

Mile.  Gegerias,  Babson,  the  bird  sanctuary, 
Mystery  Meat,  white  blazers,  crew  neck 
sweaters  and  knee  socks,  and  a warm,  lasting 
association  with  many  Pine  Manor  girls,  es- 
pecially in  Pine  Manor  House." 

Janet  Holly:  "One  of  my  most  pleasant, 
memories  was  of  The  Stack.  This  little  stucco 
house  with  its  upright  piano,  post  office  boxes 
and  much-used,  smoke-cured  interior  decor 
held  the  promise  of  college  days  full  of  good 
times,  good  friends  — and  it  was.  The  pigeon- 
hole mailboxes  brought  daily  anticipated  ex- 
citement with  invitations  to  join  clubs,  etc.  The 
Stack  was  a central  location  at  which  to  meet 
friends,  hash  over  the  day's  events  and  un- 
wind after  a day  of  classes." 

Sue  Haas  Reinach:  "I  particularly  remember 
the  Off-Beats.  We  had  such  a wonderful  time 
rehearsing  and  performing  on  and  off-campus. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sleeper  was  the  faculty  advisor.  We 
spent  loads  of  time  at  La  Chaumiere,  rehears- 
ing and  having  a marvelous  time.  I hope  a simi- 
lar group  is  still  going." 

1959 

Sandra  Wilson  Wehmeier:  "The  honor  system 
was  probably  the  most  significant  element  in 
our  lives  at  Pine  Manor.  It  governed  the  way 
we  lived,  personally,  academically  and  so- 
cially. It  allowed  the  individual  responsibility 
for  her  own  behavior.  Misbehavior  was  mostly 
on  a harmless  level,  and  fun  for  all  involved.  It 
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was  a system  that  worked  well  at  the  time.  I've 
been  told  it  couldn't  possibly  exist  today  " 

Joan  Bailey  Hobin:  "1  remember  the  time  at 
a student  council  meeting  I volunteered  the  in- 
formation (since  we  were  on  an  honor  system) 
that  my  roommate,  Penne  Pennington,  and  1 
went  into  a restaurant  for  a cocktail  prior  to  at- 
tending the  Boston  symphony.  The  council, 
along  with  Mr.  Ferry,  decided  that  attending 
the  symphony  was  a school-sponsored  event 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  alcoholic  bev- 
erages at  a school-sponsored  event.  I was  sus- 
pended from  the  council,  and  the  two  of  us 
were  'campused'  for  five  weeks.  Rather  stiff 
punishment,  I thought." 

Katherine  Mulligan  Webster:  "Babson  boys, 
winter  snows.  Having  to  sign  out  when  you 
were  picked  up  bv  your  own  parents;  what 
time  out  — where  you  were  going  — what  time 
back." 

1960 

Judy  Blackmar  Jahries:  "Sally  King,  Helene 
Sommer,  and  1 had  our  own  'private  wing' 
with  bath  (no  shower),  three  singles  in  the 
maid's  quarters.  Grove  House  was  a lovely 
Georgian  colonial  filled  with  oriental  rugs  and 
antique  furniture,  a terrific  group  of  girls,  and  a 
wonderful  housemother,  Mrs.  Regan.  It  was 
similar  to  living  in  a sorority  house.  We  had  a 
great  time  together.  Remember  the  weekend 
breakfasts  at  Seiler's  in  Wellesley  and  the 
trips  to  Boston?  What  fun  it  was  to  be  so 
independent." 

Sarah  Schneider  Chesney:  "The  beautiful 
fall  colors  and  the  rolling  hills  on  the  Wellesley 
campus." 

Linda  Malkin  Zoller:  "Hampden  House  was 
the  greatest  — no  TV  in  those  days  in  the  living 
room,  but  we  partied  and  played  bridge  and 
gossiped  all  hours  of  the  night.  One  phone  in 
the  hall!?  Everybody  knew  everybody's  busi- 
ness! Mrs.  Orth,  our  sweet  housemother.  We 
were  bused  from  campus  to  mixers  and  theatre 
in  Boston  and  we  traveled  to  the  Cape  and 
from  Dartmouth  and  Cornell  to  Yale  and  West 
Point  on  weekends." 

Barbara  Pence  Morley:  "My  memories  of 
PMC  are  rich  and  varied.  Living  in  Green  Ga- 
bles, speeding  to  classes  'in  flight  on  bike'  as 
good  friend,  Jane  said.  Trips  to  Marblehead, 
Salem  and  Boston.  The  theatre,  Gardner  Mu- 
seum, Boston  Pops.  So  many  activities  and 
country  campus.  Riding,  socials,  visits  from 
people  like  Eleanor  Roosevelt  — what  a lady! 
Time  with  great  girls.  Harvard  boys.  Especially 

— Jane,  Gaynor,  Susan  and  Blish.  I will  never 
forget  the  course  Great  Books  with  Janet 
Williams.  Thanks  to  a great  teacher,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  learning  experiences  of 
my  life.  Thanks,  Pine  Manor!" 

Susan  Loew  Wilson:  "Mv  special  memories 
are  of  Harvard  football  games,  blazing  fall  col- 
ors, the  winter's  first  snowfall.  I remember  Dr. 
Henry's  classes,  Wheeler  House  bridge  games, 
Dartmouth  Winter  Carnival.  My  'roomie'  who 
is  still  a close  friend;  Dr.  Agnew  — Miss 
Gurney  — late  (??)  sign-ins;  the  brilliance  of 
the  campus  after  an  ice  storm.  Most  of  all,  I re- 
member a special  time  — between  childhood 
and  maturity  — when  I learned,  tasted,  and  ex- 
perienced what  lay  ahead." 

Barbara  Brown  Lee:  "1  keep  coming  back  to 
the  wonderful  teachers  and  administrators. 
President  Carl  Ferry,  Dean  Romig,  Dr.  Rod 
Henry,  Mrs.  Harriet  Greene  to  mention  a few 

— they  had  high  standards  and  they  made  us 
stretch  as  young  people.  We  could  respect 
them  and  we  learned  from  them  as  people.  If  I 


had  to  pay  tribute  to  one  above  all.  Dr.  1 lenry 
is  responsible  for  where  I am  today  in  my  pro- 
fession. I shall  always  cherish  mv  years  there 
and  am  ever  thankful  for  what  I received." 


1961 

Priscilla  Hill  Green:  "Mv  memories.  I'm  em- 
barrassed to  say,  are  more  social  than  aca- 
demic, involving  boys  and  food.  Getting  to 
know  Harvard  and  M.I.T.  meant  more  than 
reading  Ulysses,  or  learning  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  Van  Gogh  (Van  GOCK).  Gone  now 
in  Wellesley  Village  is  Al's  Delicatessen,  which 
was  a favorite  hangout  and  source  of  much 
outflow  of  $$  from  Green  Gables  house  from 
1959-61 . Having  almost  matured,  I wish  I could 
go  back  and  re-do  the  academic  part.  1 could 
have  saved  myself  some  time.  It  takes  some  of 
us  longer  than  others  to  get  priorities  straight." 

Kay  Bunker  Emory:  "In  1961,  the  seniors 
were  still  required  to  put  on  a senior  class  plav! 
Two  months  before  the  scheduled  date  of  said 
event,  the  class  mutinied  and  refused  to  par- 
ticipate. Mr.  Ferry's  response  was  quick  and  to 
the  point.  'You  will  put  on  a senior  play!'  We 
did,  and  it  was  a good  one  with  Byrdie  Gates 
singing  and  dancing  her  way  through  — she 
stole  the  show!" 


1962 

Pamela  Huck  Medina:  "1  remember  the  delight 
1 found  in  being  with  all  females.  1 had  gone  to 
a public  high  school  and  — unlike  so  many  of 
my  PMC  friends  who  had  been  to  girls'  schools, 

I found  it  very  beneficial.  I came  from  a small 
town  and  very  protected  environment,  and  the 
diversity  of  the  students  was  a wonderful  ex- 
perience. I lived  in  Le  Manoirand  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  friendships  I made  with  Marcia 
Murphy,  Pat  White,  Rowan  Gregory  and 
Anne  Smith  and  have  kept  in  touch 
throughout  the  years." 

Jacqueline  Carroll  Booth:  "Walking  down 
Grove  Street  after  a snowstorm.  The  quiet  and 
the  beauty  of  it  will  always  be  a very  special 
memory  of  mine.  I still  have  several  of  the 
friends  I made  there,  and  we  still  reminisce 
about  the  good  times.  I think  all  mv  memories 
are  special  — I loved  the  whole  experience." 

Penny  Webb  Armstrong:  "I  remember  the 
water  fights  on  the  second  floor  of  Pine  Manor 
House  — only  the  beds  were  spared  from 
wastebaskets  full  of  water!  I have  always  been 
grateful  for  the  excellent  instruction  1 received 
from  Dr.  Rodman  Henry,  Mile.  Gegerias,  Dr. 
John  Agnew,  and  the  whole  English  faculty." 

Sandra  Jansson  Schernig:  "My  capsule 
memories  of  PMJC  revolve  around  the  Villa  de 
Mora.  Flashbacks  include  Bonnie  Lungwitz 
Pedersen  in  her  bikini  and  fur  coat;  Jill 
Mitchell's  'green  hornet'  which  she  actually  let 
me  use  for  an  entire  year;  all  the  Babson  boys. 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  I have  been  especially 
dose  to  Bonnie  Pedersen  and  we  enjoy  our 
summer  boating  excursions  to  Block  Island." 

Barbara  Williams  Olmsted:  "Being  in  Pine 
Manor  plays  as  a child  in  the  early  '50s  when 
my  mother  was  teaching  English  there  and  was 
a good  friend  of  Marguerite  Lee  who  taught 
drama.  Getting  to  know  Wally  Annenberg  and 
Ann  Houghton  because  they  were  students  of 
my  mother.  Taking  a course  from  my  mother 
as  a senior  — it  was  English  literature  — a very 
exciting  course.  Discovering  through  Dr.  Hen- 
ry's courses  that  art  history  was  to  be  my  ma- 
jor at  the  U.  of  Rochester.  Continuing  my  rid- 
ing at  the  stables  which  had  started  for  me  in 
Tenacre.  I loved  the  traditions  — May  Queen, 


Candlelighting,  Class  Day  on  the  Hill,  es- 
pecially from  the  '50s  — at  night  the  singing  in 
I’MJC  formation  on  the  hill,  carrying  the  can- 
dlelit lanterns  (Japanese).  Today,  I feel  en- 
riched because  of  people  I know  and  can  visit 
around  the  world  — example:  Paule  de 
Montfort  Ouvry  in  Normandy.  Another  spe- 
cial memory  from  childhood  — age  ten  or  so  — 
is  dinner  at  Grove  House  with  Miss  Cooke, 
soon  after  my  mother  had  been  employed  by 
her  at  Pine  Manor.  Also,  we  had  tea  at  Sham- 
ballah,  her  home  above  the  apple  orchard  be- 
hind the  stables." 

1963 

Barbara  (Bobbi)  Phelps  Wolverton:  "I  remem- 
ber many  a morning  when  I would  wake  up 
late  for  class,  throw  on  a raincoat  over  my 
nightie,  and  race  like  mad  across  the  campus. 
Rushing  into  the  classroom,  1 noticed  the 
empty  seats  were  invariably  right  in  the  first 
row.  The  next  hour  was  spent  clearing  my 
head  of  cobwebs,  rubbing  my  tongue  over  mv 
coated  teeth,  attempting  to  take  notes,  and 
trying  to  keep  my  raincoat  tightlv  tied  about 
me  so  as  not  to  show  my  unmentionables." 

Mary-Lou  Youmans  Moulton:  "One  mo- 
ment that  stands  out  in  my  mind  is  our  fresh- 
man initiation.  We  were  awakened  bright  and 
early  on  a Saturday  at  Wheeler  House  by  the 
seniors  and  asked  to  come  into  the  living  room. 
Scattered  on  the  floor  were  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  newspaper  and  we  were  each  given  a 
straight  pin  and  asked  to  pick  them  all  up!  Af- 
ter this  chore  was  accomplished,  we  were  all 
herded  outside  and  had  to  walk  up  the  street  to 
President  Ferry's  house  and  sing  'good  morn- 
ing' to  him  and  his  wife.  The  really  fun  part  of 
the  day  began  a little  bit  later  as  we  all  boarded 
buses  which  took  us  to  Cape  Cod  for  a mar- 
velous clambake  and  swimming  party.  What 
an  introduction  to  Pine  Manor  this  day  was, 
and  every  day  thereafter  was  better  and  better! 

I have  so  many  wonderful  memories  of  my  two 
years  in  Wellesley." 

Susan  Abbott  Land:  "Not  living  in  snow 
country,  I remember  our  first  deep  snowfall, 
how  quiet  it  was  and  walking  to  Wellesley  with 
a group  from  our  dorm.  We  rolled  a snowball 
and  watched  it  grow  into  a huge  three-foot 
ball." 

Robin  Gorham  Auchincloss:  "I  well  remem- 
ber from  those  pre-activist  days,  my  first  taste 
of  activism  when  we  struck  against  skirts!  Our 
early  requests  for  easement  of  the  rule  not  suc- 
ceeding, we  moved  to  strategy  sessions,  for- 
mation of  the  spearhead  group,  lobbying  and 
finally  — ultimatum  followed  by  action  — the 
removal  of  all  the  chairs  from  the  library  during 
a night.  I think  we  put  them  in  the  basement. 
Anyway,  the  next  day  we  put  them  back,  for 
the  rule  was  modified  to  allow  jeans  or  trousers 
to  be  worn  if  the  temperature  was  under  32  de- 
grees. Great  victory,  lovely  simplicity." 

1964 

Susan  Rowland  Kopf:  "Pine  Manor  was  my 
first  experience  away  from  home,  and  my 
roommate  was  very  important  to  me!  Brooke, 
are  you  out  there?  She,  plus  several  other 
Green  Gables  girls  were  special  friends  and  I 
felt  secure  with  their  friendships  in  a new 
period  of  my  life.  Pine  Manor  was  a great  be- 
ginning to  'growing  up'!" 

Virginia  Harper  Kliever:  "Pine  Manor  was 
many  things  to  me.  It  was  a fine  and  strong  fac- 
ulty, a caring  administration,  and  many  fine 
young  women  who,  all  together,  helped  me 
grow  a tremendous  amount." 
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Having  a party  at  East  II  are  (I.  to  r.)  Cynthia  E.  Spitzer  '67,  Gretchen  Pfaff  Riley  '68,  Carol  Jackson 
Winstead  '67,  Allen  R.  C.  Lybrook  '68,  and  Kathy  Burkett  Congdon  '67.  (Photo  sent  by  Susan  Norman 
Smith  '68.) 
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"I  remember  many  a morning 
when  I would  wake  up  late  for 
class,  throw  on  a raincoat  over 
my  nightie,  and  race  like  mad 
across  the  campus.  Rushing 
into  the  classroom,  I noticed 
the  empty  seats  were  invariably 
right  in  the  first  row.” 

— Barbara  (Bobbi)  Phelps  . 

Wolverton'63  V 


1965 

Louise  Morris  Magavern:  “The  intellectual  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom  of  Cameron  Thompson  in 
freshman  English  and  prose  fiction  . . . The  en- 
thusiasm and  delight  of  Dr.  Henry's  art  history 
classes  . . . Dr.  Bridge's  Friday  night  gather- 
ings . . . The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy just  a couple  of  months  after  our  arrival 
. . . Miss  Russell's  eyes  when  I told  her  — 
blue,  dull  blue,  deep  blue.  Her  words  echo 
often  as  her  most  important  historical  lesson: 
You  would,  our  country  would,  do  as  the  other 
— given  the  other's  situation.  The  college  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  further  college  and  univer- 
sity study." 

May  Brown  Reay:  "Having  received  notice 
of  my  20th  reunion  and  a very  enthusiastic 
phone  call  from  my  Pine  Manor  roommate, 
Nancy  Cash  Tremaine,  I immediately  made 
plans  to  come.  I arrived  in  NYC,  took  the  train 
to  Southport,  then  drove  to  Chestnut  Hill  with 
my  roommate,  Niki.  We  were  so  excited  to  see 
everyone  — to  see  if  we'd  remember  names,  or 
people,  or  would  they  remember  us.  We  ar- 
rived about  6:30  Friday  evening,  went  to  the  re- 
ception area  and  our  first  question  was,  'How 
many  from  the  class  of  '65  have  arrived  yet?' 
How  sad!  Not  only  were  we  the  first  arrivals  — 
we  were  the  only  ones  who  came  for  the  week- 
end. It  was  great  laughs  and,  although  we 
missed  all  our  other  classmates,  being  with 
classes  '45,  '55,  '75  and  '85  especially  was  a 
great  treat.  We  missed  you  all  but  the  beauty  of 
the  new  campus  and  its  spirit  was  so  impres- 
sive. We  left  Sunday  feeling  we  had  a grand, 
successful  reunion!  P.S.  We  decided  our  40th 
was  going  to  be  dynamite!" 


1966 

Linda  Norman  Friedman:  "1  remember  the  old 
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”1  remember  the  PMJC  kitchen 
made  the  best  chocolate  chip 
cookies  I have  ever  tasted.” 

— E.  J.  Oshins'67  0 


Patricia  ("Pat")  White  Conlon  '62  and  Pamela 
Hack  Medina  '62  enjoy  their  Senior  Picnic  on  lovely 
CapeCod.  (Photo  sent  by  Pamela  Huck  Medina  '62.) 


campus  in  Wellesley  and  the  new  campus  in 
Chestnut  Hill  — each  was  special.  One  morn- 
ing in  Chestnut  Hill,  at  about  8:00  a.m.,  the 
ground  was  a blanket  of  snow.  All  of  a sudden 
I heard  President  Ferry  behind  me  riding  in  his 
golf  cart.  He  yelled  out,  'Want  a ride?'  I 
chuckled  all  the  way  to  class." 

Priscilla  Fawcett:  "The  first  incident  that 
flashed  to  mind  is  something  that  occurred  one 
snowy  Sunday  afternoon.  I was  taking  a coffee 
break,  having  spent  too  long  smearing  through 
a research  paper  on  Dickens.  (I  later  got  C — 
over  D 4- .)  Anyway,  having  oxidized  the  in- 
stant coffee  thoroughly  and  pouring  tinny- 
tasting  water  over  it,  I picked  up  a copy  of 
Reader's  Digest.  Bang!  I hit  the  page  with  the 
twelve  signs  of  a mortal  illness.  My  gosh,  my 
mind  stopped  dead.  I had  every  one  of  the 
symptoms.  Off  I trudged  to  the  infirmary. 

Upon  entering  the  vestibule  of  the  lovely  old 
house,  a very  kindly  nurse  met  me.  I mashed 
my  hands  to  my  lower  abdomen  and  an- 
nounced dramatically,  'I'm  in  trouble.'  'Let's 
have  a look,'  she  replied  reasonably.  I still 
wonder  about  her  first  thought.  In  the  end, 
she  suggested  Preparation  H.  So  much  for 
Dickens." 

Ellen  (Kip)  Searle  Abbott:  "1966  was  the 
only  class  to  have  a year  in  Wellesley  and  a 
year  in  Chestnut  Hill . . . and  the  first  class  to 
graduate  at  the  new  campus.  The  new  campus 
was  super!  Lots  of  rhododendrons  — closer  to 
Boston.  I remember  fondly  President  Ferry, 
Dean  Pierce,  Dr.  Henry,  Dr.  Agnew,  Miss 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Hicks.  It  was  a very  sup- 
portive group  of  people.  We  had  a great  class 
and  we  took  advantage  of  Boston  cultural  op- 
portunities. It  was  a short  period  of  my  life,  but 
it  has  influenced  my  life  tremendously.  I loved 
it!  Even  the  great  blackout,  when  we  were 
studying  for  exams." 

Natalie  Lewis:  "Only  fabulous  memories  of 
Dr.  Henry's  wonderful  art  classes." 
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"One  of  the  loveliest  sights  I re- 
member was  the  pond  located 
near  Heath  Street.  In  the  spring 
there  were  hundreds  of 
daffodils  planted  there  among 
birch  trees.” 

— Anne  Sanders  Myers '67  0 


Nancy  Kirkland  Murray:  "I  was  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  among  those  who  knew  both 
Pine  Manor  campuses,  the  winding  down  of 
the  Wellesley  campus,  and  all  the  excitement 
of  the  growing  process  of  Chestnut  Hill  — I re- 
member the  song, '.  . . from  one  pine  tree  — 
tic,  toe,  tic  — from  the  village  of  Wellesley  — 
tic,  toe,  tic  — to  our  new  home  in  Chestnut 
Hill,  to  our  College  that  always  will  be.'  Amaz- 
ing how  the  tune  stayed  with  us  after  these 
years!  I remember  September  of  our  freshman 
year,  being  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  told  to  dress  suitably  for  a cocktail 
party!  Our  introduction  to  a week  of  freshman 
orientation,  complete  with  'beanies'  and  lots  of 
laughs!  Good  times!" 


1967 

Anne  Westcott  Bigalow:  "My  memories  are  of 
Mr.  Teller  and  Dr.  Henry  in  the  art  depart- 
ment, Miss  Mongeon  in  East  Village.  Loved 
getting  a great  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning 
and  then  going  to  the  music  rooms  in  the  main 
building  and  listening  to  the  stereo  there. 

Great  riding  our  bikes  to  Friendly's  for  ice 
cream." 

Anne  Washburne  Barcus:  "I  don't  know 
how  much  the  rules  have  changed,  but  I re- 
member one  phone  per  floor,  not  being  able  to 
wear  pants  off  campus,  no  cars,  and  hours.  1 
remember  sitting  in  one  of  the  girl's  rooms  one 
night  listening  to  the  Mamas  and  the  Papas, 
when  all  of  a sudden  the  lights  went  out.  It  was 
the  East  Coast  blackout  that  lasted  for  quite  a 
while  and  caused  many  problems  all  over 
the  area." 

Alice  Altfillisch  Earle:  "One  of  my  fondest 
memories  occurred  when  I was  a freshman  in 
West  III.  I had  been  invited  fora  spring  week- 
end at  Princeton  and  didn't  have  enough 
money  left  to  make  the  trip.  So,  my  house- 
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Hungry  East  I residents  and  fathers  wait  for  a lobster  dinner  during  Dad's  Weekend  1968.  (Photo  sent  by 
]onnie  Wallace  Swann  '69.) 


Teacher  Memory 
Charles  Coffin 

"l  remember  the  excellence  and  inten- 
sity of  the  philosophy  course  taught  by 
Charles  Coffin  in  1967-68. 1 never 
worked  harder  for  anything  in  my  life, 
and  the  experience  was  electrifying.  I've 
never  forgotten  it." 

— Sidney  MacDonald  Russell  '68 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 
BOSTON 


Climbing  the  walls  — literally  — is  Patricia 
("Patty")  Goodyear  '69.  ( Photo  sent  by  Jontiie  Wal- 
lace Swann  '69.) 


Teacher  Memorif 

Janet  Williams 

"I  remember  some  very  fine  women 
professors  — Mrs.  Janet  Williams  put 
more  energy  and  life  into  English  lit  — 
she  really  brought  the  subject  to  life  (as 
well  as  her  class)!  There  were  women 
who  showed  us  and  told  us  that  women 
could  do  more  — Elizabeth  Stokes 
Case,  Harriet  Howe  Greene,  Madeleine 
Field  Crawford,  Betty  Atkinson." 

— Betsy  Markham  McLean  '65 


mates  suggested  I have  an  'auction'  to  raise 
money,  contributing  some  of  their  own  items 
to  what  I had  to  sell,  and  even  holding  a raffle 
to  help  raise  the  final  amount  needed.  That  ex- 
perience recalls  for  me  the  cohesiveness  of 
spirit  and  true  character  of  the  friends  I made  at 
Pine  Manor.  As  I struggle  now  with  juggling  a 
professional  career,  motherhood  to  five  chil- 
dren (Caroline,  15,  and  Michael,  Daniel,  David 
and  Norman,  4)  and  marriage,  I am  constantly 
reminded  of  the  necessity  to  continue  to  hold 
the  same  attitude  of  resourcefulness  and  deter- 
mination shared  by  my  friends  years  ago." 

Anne  Sanders  Myers:  "One  of  the  loveliest 
sights  I remember  was  the  pond  located  near 
Heath  Street.  In  the  spring,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  daffodils  planted  there  among  birch 
trees.  It  was  such  a beautiful  landscape  that 
I've  always  remembered  it  in  spring.  I am  cu- 
rious about  how  it  looks  now  in  the 
springtime." 

Linda  Carlson  Shaffer:  "Linda  Carlson, 

June  Danielson  and  Sally  Brown  share  three 
favorite  memories.  All-night  bridge  games  are 
forever  etched  in  our  minds.  Those  72-hr.  mar- 
athons from  which  we  emerged  exhausted 
were  the  best!  How  we  passed  our  classes,  we 
will  never  know!  Those  mad-dashed  bike  rides 
from  the  MTA  to  campus  to  avoid  'lates'  min- 
utes after  10:00  p.m.  curfew  will  forever  make 
us  laugh.  Our  hair  and  knees  were  flying  in  the 
wind  as  we  pedaled  our  legs  off  to  be  on  time. 
Lastly,  those  bagel  eat-outs  and  deliveries  got 
us  through  the  day.  We  dreamed  of  omelettes, 
cream  cheese,  and  any  fattening  dessert.  We 
can  taste  it  all  now.  These  are  but  a few  of  our 
thousands  of  wonderful  memories  of  Pine 
Manor,  our  friends  and  Boston.  Thank  vou!" 

E.  J.  Oshins:  "1  remember  the  PMJC  kitchen 
made  the  best  chocolate  chip  cookies  I have 


ever  tasted.  We  would  rehearse  plays  (that 
year  — '67  — I stagemanaged  a production  for 
Mimes  and  Masques  — a drama  by  Ruth  Gor- 
don) and  we  always  had  those  great  cookies  to 
keep  us  going." 

Dianne  Lathrop  Law:  "President  Ferry  was 
escorting  Penny  Petou,  the  renowned  fitness 
expert,  through  the  Manor  House  following 
her  inspirational  speech  to  the  student  bodv, 
showing  off  the  fine  antique  clavichord  the 
College  had  recently  acquired  for  its  gifted  mu- 
sic students.  Unfortunately,  none  of  them  was 
on  the  2nd  floor  studying  music  that  night.  In- 
stead President  Ferry  found  a West  4 crowd  — 
most  of  whom  were  not  only  NOT  gifted,  but 
tone-deaf.  So  out  came  the  inevitable  question, 
'Does  anyone  play  the  clavichord?'  Rather  than 
admit  a West  4 defeat,  Judy  Lamme,  most 
tone-deaf  of  all,  jumped  up  and  said,  'Sure!' 

We  all  froze  — Smallridge,  Jones,  Allen, 
Swords,  Lathrop  — caught  between  curiosity 
and  terror.  And  out  it  came:  plunk-plunk- 
plunk,  plunk-plunk-plunk,  plunk-plunk- 
plunk,  plunk-plunk-plunk — CHOPSTICKS! 
And  not  even  good  chopsticks!  With  that,  our 
nonplussed  guests  left  as  we  caved  in  to  up- 
roarious laughter,  aware,  sort  of,  that  we  had 
just  witnessed  the  high  point  of  our  musical 
careers." 

Nancy  Castleberry  Stevens:  "Spring  vaca- 
tion in  Ft.  Lauderdale  — flown  bv  Martha's 
Lear  — what  a wonderful  time!  Memories  of 
peaceful  walks  through  the  quiet  of  the  snowy 
woods  on  the  way  to  class,  ordering  food  up 
from  the  village  deli,  shopping  in  town,  MTA 
rides,  evenings  at  the  Hasty  Pudding,  garden 
parties  at  the  Owl  and  Fly  Clubs  at  Harvard, 
weekends  at  Yale,  Brown,  Bowdoin,  plays  at 
Harvard,  a wonderful  weekend  when  I went 
home  to  Worcester  with  Binky  Bennett  and  the 


streets  were  covered  with  gold  — fall  leaves 
everywhere." 

1968 

Jacqueline  Young:  "I  was  a student  during  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  anti-war  movement. 
Many  in  the  French  House  were  interested  in 
politics  and  deeply  concerned  about  the  U.S. 
involvement.  So,  with  the  encouragement  of 
Professor  Chuck  Coffin  (Philosophv  English), 
we  joined  with  several  faculty  members  in  a 
demonstration  outside  of  the  Main  House  on 
the  day  that  the  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
was  meeting  at  P.M.  in  1968.  It  was  an  emo- 
tionally charged  event  for  many  of  us  who 
came  from  somewhat  sheltered  and  conserva- 
tive families.  Indeed,  P.M.  in  those  days  was 
hardly  the  bastion  of  progressive  thinking! 
Dean  Pierce,  however,  was  supportive  and 
from  that  experience  I learned  the  power  of  my 
convictions  and  the  importance  of  standing  up 
for  mv  beliefs.  My  years  at  P.M.  and  P.M.  in 
Paris  gave  me  self-confidence  and  helped  de- 
velop my  intellectual  discipline.  As  a result,  I 
went  on  to  earn  a doctorate  and  a law  degree, 
and  am  now  a practicing  labor  law  attorney  in 
Washington,  D.C.  P.S.  To  put  the  above  dem- 
onstration in  perspective,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  those  days,  P.M.  still  required 
skirts  at  dinner  (no  skirt,  no  food!)  and  had 
mandatory  chapel,  both  of  which,  I might  add, 
mv  class  protested  and  finally  eliminated. 
However,  the  reason  I chose  Pine  Manor  over 
Bennett  was  because  it  allowed  students  to 
wear  slacks  to  classes!" 

Susan  Norman  Smith:  "Most  of  all  1 remem- 
ber 'the  Supremes'  — Kathy  Burkett,  Cynthia 
Spitzer,  and  Carol  Jackson  singing  impromptu 
in  the  East  II  commons.  Long  night  talks  and 
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Teacher  Memory 
Dustin  Hull  Heuston 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  that 
helped  shape  my  outlook  on  life  came 
from  Dr.  Heuston's  creative  writing 
class.  We  wrote  many  things  which  we 
thought  he  wanted  us  to  write,  pieces 
which  were  actually  very  inconsequen- 
tial and  insensitive.  After  several  weeks 
of  our  drivel.  Dr.  Heuston  finally  ex- 
ploded and  insisted  that  we  weren't 
writing  about  what  we  were  really  feel- 
ing. 'Writing  is  ineffectual  if  it  isn't  hon- 
est,' he  said.  That  lesson  helped  me 
learn  to  face  what  my  real  feelings  are  in 
mv  day-to-day  life  and,  as  a freelance 
writer,  I appreciate  his  advice  that  hon- 
esty is  an  essential  tool  for  effective 
communication." 

— Anne  ("Polly")  Baker  Beste  '69 


From  1968  Pine  Log. 


studying  with  the  East  Ils." 

Marnie  Jones:  "Doing  musicals  in  the  man- 
sion on  a makeshift  stage.  1966-8:  Oliver,  Gigi, 
Finian's  Rainbow.  Seeing  the  changes  come 
about  in  the  late  '60s  — the  Class  of  '67  wore 
skirts,  the  Class  of  '69  wore  jeans  and  our  class 
was  mixed  — the  transition  year.  A small  anti- 
war demonstration.  With  no  gym,  we  got  to 
improvise  on  sports  — shooting  clay  pigeons, 
or  ice  skating  — much  more  fun  than  cal- 
isthenics. In  Oliver,  I had  my  first  major  sup- 
porting role  as  Widow  Coinev.  Wearing  cop- 
ious pillows,  1 had  to  sit  on  the  lap  of  a Harvard 
man  (Fred  Happort)  and  found  myself  bounc- 
ing off  him  nearly  landing  in  the  audience.  We 
were  both  so  nervous  our  tea  cups  were  rat- 
tling— very  loudly.  When  he  finally  kissed  me 
on  the  cheek,  he  and  I moved  together  and  he 
smashed  his  nose  into  me.  The  pain  was  awful. 
The  stage  hands  had  set  our  chairs  too  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  stage  and  due  to  the  small  size 
of  the  'auditorium,'  the  first  row  could  look 
right  up  my  costume.  A wonderful  first  mem- 
ory of  being  on  stage!  My  song  was  more  apt 
than.  I'm  sure,  anyone  else  realized:  'I  shall 
scream!'  Perhaps  this  is  too  personal,  but  it 
sure  stands  out  in  my  memory.  A barmaid  in 
the  'oom  pa-pa'  scene  also  lost  a round  tray  as 
it  rolled  across  the  stage  into  the  audience. 
Quite  a time  we  had  in  the  old  mansion.  At 
least  it  was  intimate.  My  19th  birthday  — at  the 
reservoir  with  that  same  Harvard  man, 

Muguet  Smith  (now  mv  sister-in-law  and  Nina 
Frohnmeyer's  mother)  in  Fred's  father's 
Caddy.  A pop  of  the  cork  and  it  flew  over  the 
little  steamy-window  Chevy  right  next  to  us. 
One  of  the  more  memorable  birthdays." 

Muguet  Smith  Jones:  "Being  bussed  to 
mixers  — such  anticipation  and  such  a lot  to 
'share  and  tell'  on  the  way  home.  'Offbeats' 


Field  day  at  new  campus:  Nancy  Langford  Hague  '63,  Douglas  ( Lassie ) Stout  Ford  '63,  Mary-Lou  Youmans 
Raymond  '63  and  unidentified  classmate. 


0 

"l  can  feel  the  excitement  of 
meeting  new  friends,  of  learn- 
ing new  ideas,  of  being  'on  my 
own'  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
thrill  of  knowing  we  were 
creating  our  very  own  special 
memories,  enjoying  today,  but 
eager  for  tomorrow.” 

— JeanHopeNye'69  0 


Members  of  the  Class  of '69  in  curlers:  Barbara 
Green  Moate,  Middy  Dorrance,  Madelyn  Moon 
Bartlett,  Karen  Neuhaus  O’Donnell. 


concerts  with  other  schools  — Cindy  Smith's 
great  guitar,  Marnie  Jones'  gut-bucket  bass 
and  Angie  Galbraith's  sweet  high  voic^.  Per- 
forming with  Tito  Mora!  Professional  singing 
with  Cindy  Smith  and  Gayle  Pantaleo  in 
Chatham  at  Christopher  Ryder  House.  Don 
Hicks  was  the  pianist/arranger  for  a band  there 
too.  Just  like  'old  home  week.'  I met  my  future 
husband  at  Pine  Manor.  I married  my  room- 
mate's brother,  Bart  Jones.  Oliver  — playing 
Nancy  and  being  'discovered'  by  a Columbia 
Pictures  producer  in  the  audience!  Meeting 
Susan  St.  James,  Mary  Miller's  sister." 

1969 

Jonnie  Wallace  Swann:  "The  blizzard  of  '68  be- 
witched us  Floridians  and  Texans  — sliding 
down  hills  on  dinner  trays,  jumping  out  of  sec- 
ond story  windows  only  to  find  ourselves 
stuck  in  the  snowdrift  up  to  our  chests!  Then 
trying  to  walk  on  the  stuff!  Mary  Harlans' 
clothes  frozen  to  her  skin  from  overexposure. 
Our  years  were  unique  due  to  the  Vietnam 
controversy.  Tally  Groves  (president  of  Class 
of '69)  preaching  'revolution.'  1 remember  such 
intense  feelings,  confusions,  frustrations.  1 re- 
member the  draft  lottery  and  my  boyfriend's 
(now  hubby)  number  coming  up  364!  I remem- 
ber so  many  friends,  so  many  eye  openers.  I re- 
member 'knowing  it  all.'  1 remember  most  of 
my  professors  as  being  very  special  — Sra. 
Garcia-Romero,  Mrs.  Preston,  Dr.  Henry, 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Reed,  Mrs.  Chaney,  etc.  1 
had  a wonderful  experience  at  Pine  Manor  and 
a large  part  of  my  education  came  from  friends, 
'after  hours."' 

Jean  Hope  Nye:  "1  remember  . . . the  beauti- 
ful campus  in  all  the  different  seasons  and  feel- 
ing proud  to  be  a part  of  it . . . riding  bikes 


through  the  bright  fall  leaves,  tramping  to  class 
in  the  knee-deep  snow  one  day  . . . enjoying 
the  spring  when  a professor  conducted  class 
outdoors.  I remember  . . . white  beanies  with  a 
green  P.M.,  forgetting  to  wear  mine  and  hav- 
ing to  quack  like  a duck,  the  French  House  and 
trying  to  remember  to  always  speak  French  in 
the  living  room,  and  the  sounds  of  tennis  and 
trap  shooting  outside  my  window.  But,  most 
of  all,  when  I close  my  eyes,  people  — my 
friends  and  teachers  — come  to  mind.  The  fel- 
low French  House  friends,  Mme.  Ishizuka, 
Sra.  Garcia-Romero,  Mile.  Gegerias,  Mr. 
Heuston.  I can  feel  the  excitement  of  meeting 
new  friends,  of  learning  new  ideas,  of  being  on 
my  'own'  for  the  first  time,  and  the  thrill  of 
knowing  we  were  creating  our  very  own  spe- 
cial memories,  enjoying  'today,'  but  eager  for 
'tomorrow.' " 

Anne  Hope  Hamrick:  "Mv  most  vivid  mem- 
ory of  Pine  Manor  is  the  beautiful  campus  and 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  waking  up  to  see  a 
new  blanket  of  white,  fresh  snow  covering 
everything  in  sight!  Even  walking  to  class  was 
fun ! I also  cherish  my  memories  of  senior 
candlelighting  ceremony,  the  fun  we  had  sing- 
ing in  the  choir,  trips  to  New  York  City  with 
the  Spanish  Club,  having  my  eyebrows 
plucked  by  willing  suite-mates  and  the  won- 
derful relationships  I had  with  Mr.  Hicks,  Bar- 
bara Garcia-Romero,  Dr.  Gegerias  and  the 
houseparents  in  South  dorm.  How  1 wish  I 
could  relive  those  days  again  and  how  proud  1 
am  that  1 attended  Pine  Manor!" 

Margaret  Iversen:  "Pizza  parties  in  the 
dorm." 

Nancy  Bleyfus-Richardot  Tenney:  "While  1 
was  at  Pine  Manor,  the  art  studios  and  the  li- 
brary shared  a building.  It  was  a very  special 
place  for  me  — when  I was  just  beginning  to 
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feel  the  joy  and  excitement  at  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a professional  artist.  I absorbed  all  1 
could  from  the  professor  in  applied  and  history 
of  arts,  and  felt  1 was  on  the  road  to  my  career 
as  a graphic  designer  for  eleven  years.  I re- 
member Graham  Teller  giving  me  this  extra 
time  so  that  1 could  take  the  test  to  apply  to  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  His  enthusi- 
asm and  caring  helped  me  (along  with  Tony 
Thompson  and  Peter  Abate).  I was  fortunate  to 
get  into  RISD  and  I am  surelv  grateful  to  Pine 
Manor  for  my  education  in  art  prior  to  that." 

1970 

Lyndy  Rogers  Koch:  "Unquestionably  special, 
and  summed  up  in  one  word  — Southwest! 
And  everyone  there  in  '69  and  '70  — my  room- 
mate Margaret  Hart  and  special  70's  friends 
Trina,  Kathy  Beers,  Madie  and  Diana  Morris, 
'69,  Mary  Miller  and  Merrill  Casgrain,  '69  . . . 
the  list  is  too  long  to  mention  everyone.  The 
administration  deserves  the  greatest  commen- 
dation for  putting  us  all  together  in  Southwest! 
I'll  never  forget  Mrs.  Sleeper,  our  music  appre- 
ciation teacher,  for  the  gift  she  gave  us  in  un- 
derstanding and  loving  the  classics.  Also, 

Mme.  Rajpal  for  her  introducing  us  to  the  ex- 
traordinary experience  of  India  — her  people, 
religions  and  manner  of  living.  I will  always  be 
grateful  to  them  both." 

Felicity  Yost: 

"1970: 

28  April — U.S.  invades  Cambodia 

4 May  — 4 students  killed  at  Kent  State 

5 May  — Pine  Manor  goes  on  24-hour  strike 

to  oppose  Nixon's  actions 

6 May  — Pine  Manor  goes  on  indefinite 

strike 

9 May  — Pine  Manor  joins  100,000  other  cit- 
izens demonstrating  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1 1 May  — Father  Drinan  speaks  before  a Pine 

Manor  assembly 

12  May  — Dr.  Murray  Helfant  shocks  Pine 

Manor  with  horrifying  slides  of  his 
Vietnam  battlefield  surgery 

13  May  — Denise  Levertov  and  Mitch  Good- 

man denounce  Nixon  to  full  house 
at  Pine  Manor. 

Colonel  Frank  Borman  defends 
Nixon  to  half  empty  house  at  Pine 
Manor 

26  May  — Last  of  108,000  tons  of  bombs 
dropped  on  Cambodia 
15  June  — My  father,  as  U.S.  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  delivers  the 
commencement  address  at  Pine 
Manor.  Bv  the  end  of  1970  he  will 
have  been  fired  by  the  President. 
Nixon  will  then  replace  him  by 
someone  more  sympathetic  to  his 
philosophy  — George  Bush" 

Jane  Geltman  Gordon:  "I  remember  the  day 
of  the  big  eclipse  of  1970.  All  of  us  in  West  5 
made  viewers  out  of  cardboard  to  witness  the 
event.  We  all  thought  we  would  go  blind  from 
the  sun  if  'our  viewers'  were  not  proper!  We  all 
survived!  Included  in  this:  Muffy  McMillan, 
Chris  Soule,  Jane  Geltman,  Kathy  Humphrey, 
Middy  Brown,  Cindy  Mercer,  Nina  Nickel." 

Diane  Herring:  "These  reflections  were  writ- 
ten during  my  first  time  living  away  from 
home  (Texas)  and  my  first  experience  with  the 
deep  New  England  winter.  Reading  them 
now,  they  seem  to  mark  the  growing  of  a 19- 
year-old's  consciousness.  From  'Reflections 
in  Winter  and  Spring,'  written  at  PMJC, 
winter,  '69: 


Snow.  Dark  afternoon. 

Blue  whirl-swirl  dusting, 

blowing,  lying  beneath  my  shoving  feet. 

Virgin,  purple-white  snow  forms  a print 

my  feet  impress.  My  mark. 

The  snow  has  felt  and  remembered  me. 

The  wind  whirls  and  sprays  the  snow. 

My  print  disappears  like  a funereal  flower. 

The  snow  is  stronger  than  me,  more  clever. 

I may  never  have  walked  here  at  all. 

The  wind  and  snow  forget  me.  But  I'll  bor- 
row the  sun  and  melt  the  cold. 

Night  time  and  bitter  cold. 

Bright,  brisk,  sharp  sensation. 

Blue  sky.  Midnight  blue  on  the  left. 

Purple-pink  on  the  right  where  the  sun  has 
just  receded  from  view. 

The  skv  is  so  vast,  huge  tonight.  The  moon  is 
so  big,  so  full,  adequate  to  my  thoughts, 
abundant. 

Huge  star.  Whirl  around.  Excitement. 

Mounds  of  snow  higher  than  me:  white-blue 
snow  arched  against  the  sky.  Bending 
white  birches  along  the  snow  and  sky. 

I am  not  anywhere.  But  I am  everywhere 
with  the  snow,  the  sky,  and  the  birches. 

The  last  and  first  of  all." 

1971 

Barbara  Sayers  Braun:  "When  I see  Pine 
Manor  friends  Lee  Waldron  Applin,  or  Bar- 
bara Tollis,  it  brings  back  terrific  memories: 
the  strike  against  Cambodia;  making  it  through 
International  Relations  and  advanced  French!  1 
enjoyed  my  years  at  P.M.  and  trulv  miss  the 
people  who  made  my  college  days  eventful!" 

Mary  Claire  McCahey  Ryan:  "Even  though  I 
have  numerous  fond  memories  of  PMJC,  I 
must  confess  that  my  most  memorable  is 
studying  for  biology  of  the  cell  tests  with 
Melissa  Goetz,  '71 . We  used  to  continually 
quiz  each  other  so  our  grades  would  be  among 
the  highest.  Our  goal  was  to  at  least  get  a B + 
since  we  were  terrified  of  flunking  this  course. 
We  even  did  our  experiments  together.  (We  al- 
most anesthetized  ourselves  instead  of  the 
'bar-eyed  flies/fruit  flies.')  We  went  crazy  to- 
gether and  made  rhymes  and  jokes  to  remem- 
ber it  all.  We  passed  with  B + s if  not  A — s and 
thought  to  take  botany  together  since  we  sur- 
vived biology  of  the  cell!  We,  of  course,  did  and 
1 realized  science  could  be  fun.  But  only  with 
Melissa  Goetz.  She  gets  credit  for  getting  me 
on  the  dean's  list  my  last  semester." 

Sandra  Sweet:  "I  remember  dashing  to  Star 
Market  at  five  minutes  to  midnight  for  tuna 
fish  and  M & M's.  And  hoping  Zoom  would 
make  it  and  Amy  could  see!  I remember  Joce 
reading  the  bill  to  us  so  we  all  knew  what  we'd 
just  scarfed  down.  1 remember  gooburgers  and 
sangria  with  Liz  and  Kim.  Did  I reallv  eat  my 
way  through  two  years  at  Pine  Manor?" 

Jan  Ann  Knight  Kahler:  "In  our  freshman 
year,  a fundraising  campaign,  using  student 
volunteers,  was  initiated.  Carmen  Quintana 
and  1 were  enlisted  to  personally  solicit  an 
alum  living  about  90  minutes  north  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  When  we  arrived  at  her  home 
that  evening,  we  were  told  she  was  sick  in  bed, 
but  that  she  would  greet  us  anvway.  We  felt 
badly  about  giving  our  'pitch'  to  someone  in 
her  sick  bed,  but  we  spent  an  hour  extolling  the 
virtues  of  P.M.  anyway.  When  we  left,  we  had 
to  borrow  $1.00  from  her  to  buy  gas  to  get  back 
to  school!  We  again  felt  badly  for  imposing, 
and  sent  her  the  dollar  when  we  got  back  to 
school.  We  subsequently  learned  she  donated 
$500.00  as  a result  of  our  visit,  the  largest  gift 


received  in  student  solicitation  that  year!" 

Lynn  Schreiner  Bujnowski:  "I  remember 
eating  and  singing  the  G.D.  G.D.  S.S.  Song 
with  Laurie  Lieberman,  my  best  friend  from 
East  III.  P.S.  Remember  Dartmouth?  Who  were 
those  guys?" 

Carlysle  ("CTid")  Roberts-Young:  "The 
crunch  of  autumn  leaves  on  the  way  to  class, 
the  silence  of  snow  falling  during  midterm  ex- 
ams, and  the  splendor  and  excitement  of 
spring  when  the  daffodils  bloomed  bv  the 
pond.  Living  in  California,  where  seasonal 
changes  are  far  more  subtle,  I have  a great  deal 
of  nostalgia  for  our  lovely  campus  and  the 
wonderful  friends  I made  there.  While  se- 
cluded in  a 'rural'  estate,  the  lure  of  urban  cul- 
ture and  entertainment  was  close  at  hand.  One 
of  my  fondest  memories  was  of  our  poetry 
class  taught  by  Ann  Prescott  who  sometimes 
held  classes  at  her  home  near  campus,  while 
we  drank  tea  and  sat  bv  the  fire." 

1972 

Elizabeth  Stonehill  Levy:  "My  first  memory 
of  Pine  Manor  came  as  my  father  and  I were 
college-shopping  in  the  East.  As  we  drove 
through  the  gates  from  Heath  Street,  I was  in 
awe  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  grounds 
and  the  Main  House.  The  dorms  were  private 
and  personal.  I especially  took  advantage  of 
the  music  department  with  David  Hicks  and 
Mira  Frohnmeyer.  I was  the  leading  character 
in  three  musicals  over  two  years  and  worked 
with  wonderful  people.  My  roommate,  Kim 
Johnson  Gross,  proved  to  be  a true  friend  and 
made  my  year  a pleasure.  My  best  memories 
come  from  our  vacations  and  weekends  of 
travel  to  NY,  Yale,  VT,  Dartmouth,  Madrid, 
Miami,  Philadelphia,  Trinity,  with  Mary  Elsie, 
Beth,  Adele,  Margo,  Meg,  Sandy,  Joce,  Deb- 
bie and  Kim.  Love  is  still  there  at  PMC." 

Catherine  Whittier  Huber:  "On  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  one  boring  Saturday  night,  Lois 
Sinram  and  I gathered  a sack  full  of  pennies, 
dressed  up  our  nightgowns  to  look  like  formal 
gowns,  prevailed  upon  two  unsuspecting  B.C. 
students,  and  crashed  'Frenchie's'  party  at  the 
Harvard  Boat  Club.  I will  always  remember 
it  as  one  of  our  most  original,  and  daring, 
attention-seeking  devices.  Nobodv  even 
noticed!" 

Anne  Evans  Leonard:  "The  wonderful 
friends  I met  and  the  wonderful  parties!  Wild 
times  in  East  III  and  frequent  visits  to  Cam- 
bridge top  the  list.  On  our  graduation  day  I 
was  in  a wheelchair  having  just  had  my  appen- 
dix removed!  And  Dad,  I did  learn  something 
too.  The  Pine  Manor  community  gave  me  an 
open  minded,  flexible  and  compassionate  atti- 
tude towards  mankind  which  is  still  with  me  14 
years  later.  And  that.  Pine  Manor,  is  my  fond- 
est memory." 

Christy  Trent  Johnson:  "My  freshman 
roommate  was  great!  Being  from  Oklahoma 
and  getting  to  know  someone  new  with  a little 
different  viewpoint  was  exciting.  Boston  ex- 
posed me  to  so  many  new  experiences  that  still 
influence  my  life  though  I've  moved  back 
home.  I wish  I had  kept  better  contact  with 
those  I went  to  school  with,  but  reading  up- 
dates in  the  P.M.C.  Bulletin  is  very  enjoyable." 

Jane  Piper:  "I  had  never  heard  or  known  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'suitcase  school'  until  I 
came  to  Pine  Manor  as  I had  never  gone  to 
boarding  school.  Also  coming  from  the  Mid- 
west the  idea  of  going  home  on  the  weekends 
while  in  college  seemed  odd.  Now  going  off  to 
a men's  college  for  the  weekend  was  some- 
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"The  crunch  of  autumn  leaves 
on  the  way  to  class,  the  silence 
of  snow  falling  during  midterm 
exams  and  the  splendor  and  ex- 
citement of  spring  when  the 
daffodils  bloomed  by  the 
pond." 

— Carlysle  (Cyd)  Roberts-Young  '71  0 


Classmates  of  three  countries:  (L.  to  r.)  Aketni 
Yamashita  of  Japan,  Maria  Cristina  Mascaro- 
Holsinger  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Collette  C.  Peters  of 
the  United  States  represent  the  Class  of  1982.  (Photo 
sent  bp  Collette  C.  Peters  ’82.) 


Teacher  Memory 
Burnham  Carter 

"My  strongest  Pine  Manor  memory  is  of 
Dr.  Burnham  Carter  and  an  Indepen- 
dent Study  tutorial  that  I took  under  his 
direction.  This  was  a significant  experi- 
ence for  several  reasons.  First,  it  was  a 
course  that  Dr.  Carter  and  1 developed 
together.  This  enabled  me  to  define  and 
set  academic  goals  that  sparked  my 
imagination  and  met  my  specific  needs. 
Second,  it  was  a challenge  to  accomplish 
these  goals  and,  as  a result,  provided 
me  with  a strong  sense  of  satisfaction 
throughout  the  semester.  Third,  Dr. 
Carter  introduced  me  to  critical  thinking 
skills  which  necessitated  presenting 
ideas  in  an  organized  fashion  with  ap- 
propriate support.  And  finally,  but  most 
important,  his  encouragement  and  gen- 
uine interest  in  me  was  invaluable.  His 
confidence  in  my  abilities  proved  to  be  a 
springboard  to  further  academic  pursuit 
| and  a career  path.  Dr.  Carter,  thank  you 
for  getting  me  started!" 

I — Mady  Howard  Lee  '73 


Joyce  McMahon  '73  dresses  up  for  Halloween  1972 
at  the  French  House.  (Photo  sent  by  Marie  J.  Wood- 
all  Patureau  '74.) 
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"The  Pine  Manor  community 
gave  me  an  open-minded,  flexi- 
ble and  compassionate  attitude 
towards  mankind  which  is  still 
with  me  14  years  later." 

— Anne  Evans  Leonard '72  0 


thing  I expected  to  see.  . . . Something  else  that 
was  coming  to  the  forefront  in  the  early  1970s 
was  that  more  girls,  1 found,  were  planning  to 
work  in  business  after  college  and/or  getting 
master  degrees.  Marriage  was  still  an  immedi- 
ate target  I suspect  for  30%  of  the  class,  but 
many  were  seeing  that  as  happening  after  they 
had  a four-year  degree  and/or  had  been  in  the 
workplace  for  some  time." 

1973 

Janis  Connell  Coulson:  "One  of  my  best  times 
was  when  I was  in  the  musical,  Brigadoon.  I had 
more  fun  in  that  musical,  especially  the  first 
scene  when  we  came  onto  the  stage  from  all 
the  different  aisles  and  the  wedding  dance 
scene  when  we  had  to  pretend  we  were  tipsy.  I 
enjoyed  the  bicycle  rides  into  Cambridge  with 
my  friends.  Working  with  the  severely  re- 
tarded children  on  campus  was  a special  time 
for  me  and  helped  me  choose  my  career  in 
teaching.  One  of  the  little  boys  used  to  bring 
me  a lot  of  joy  just  through  his  laughter  and  I 
knew  one  day  I would  come  in  and  he  would 
not  be  there  because  he  had  a progressively  de- 
teriorating disease." 

1974 

Marie  Woodall  Patureau:  "Remember  those 
good  ol'  wine  and  cheese  parties  at  the  French 
House?  With  real  Frenchmen  — that's  where  I 
got  mine!  I'll  never  forget  my  Secret  Santa  ei- 
ther — Naomi  Sutherland  — I still  adore  that 
piano-music  box  you  gave  me." 

Norine  McCahey  Dugan:  "Freshman  year 
and  being  with  Jean  Dillingham  Abbott  when 
Boston  had  its  first  snowstorm.  Her  reaction 
was  worth  a thousand  words  (Janet  Heyman 


and  Josie  Krogness  were  there,  too).  Another 
big  memory  was  the  'Chicago'  concert,  with 
Janet  Heyman,  at  Boston  College!  Remember, 
Janet?  Good,  good  memories  were  made  in 
Ellsworth  Hall  — working  with  Mr.  Pegg  and 
Mr.  Hicks  — on  Guys  and  Dolls,  Fiddler  on  the 
Roof,  and  Ladies  in  Retirement,  memories  shared 
with  Dawn  Baker,  Sara  Selby,  Lois  Leonhardt, 
Mary  Ann  Wright,  and  Debbie  Fink." 

1975 

Mary  Lita  Kean  Haack:  "Some  of  my  fondest 
memories  at  Pine  Manor  started  in  the  theater 
department.  I remember  Ben  Pegg  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  and  the  creativity  of  the  acting 
classes  which  helped  me  further  my  career  in 
New  York  for  five  years.  My  first  big  'break'  at 
Pine  Manor  was  being  a member  of  the  male 
chorus  in  Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  My  family  couldn't 
find  me  on  stage  for  the  entire  first  act  because 
I was  such  a convincing  man!  Then  onto  per- 
haps my  most  favorite  role.  Snoopy,  in  You're  a 
Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown.  Pretty  jaded  career 
start  — from  a man  to  a dog!  Although  I 
haven't  done  any  theater  work  in  almost  a year 
now,  I still  have  very  fond  memories  of  my 
start  at  Pine  Manor.  Thanks,  Ben!" 

Barbara  Huscher  Johnston:  "On  my  first  day 
at  Pine  Manor  I unpacked  my  trunk,  packed 
my  trunk,  unpacked  mv  trunk,  packed  my 
trunk.  1 met  Dean  Carter  and  my  wonderful 
roommate,  Maryanne  Connor  Dignan  and  1 fi- 
nally unpacked  my  trunk  and  stayed.  Those 
two  years  at  Pine  Manor  broadened  my  life  by 
helping  me  experience  Top-Siders,  Lilly  skirts, 
straight-legged  jeans,  and  a 'Men  List'  but,  se- 
riously, it  broadened  me  by  my  understanding 
that  there  was  more  to  life  than  an  inner  city 
high  school,  and  that  studying  to  compete  as  a 


woman  is  important  in  getting  ahead  in  today's 
world.  Yes,  Pine  Manor  was  a positive  influ- 
ence on  my  life." 

1976 

Nancie  Lewis  Sanders:  "The  special  times  at 
Pine  Manor  can't  really  be  put  into  words;  they 
are  a unique  collection  of  warm  feelings,  no- 
body can  relate  to  them  unless  they've  been  ex- 
perienced firsthand.  The  friendships  made 
were  so  unbelievable,  too  bad  that  I've  lost 
touch  with  most  of  those  ladies  that  made  my 
first  year  away  from  home  so  spectacular.  I 
miss  you  all  and  you  know  who  you  are.  I hope 
you  are  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest." 

Deanna  Bos:  "When  1 think  of  Pine  Manor,  1 
remember  the  friends  I made  and  how  every- 
body was  willing  to  help  each  other.  I know  I 
did  a lot  of  growing  and  someone  was  always 
there  to  give  words  of  encouragement,  and 
show  their  support.  The  staff  was  the  same 
way,  giving  assistance  and  guidance.  I've  lost 
touch  with  everybody  I knew,  but  would  love 
to  hear  from  them  (i.e.  South  5 group).  I know 
they'd  be  pleased  to  know  1 finally  got  into  the 
profession  I wanted  back  then  — law  enforce- 
ment. Thanks  for  the  wonderful  memories!" 

Victoria  d'Angio  Manley:  "The  two  years  I 
spent  at  PMJC  were  wonderful.  Academically, 
it  was  stimulating;  geographically,  it  was  con- 
venient; the  campus,  bucolic;  and  the  dormito- 
ries a lot  of  fun  (particularly  'The  Pit'  at  South 
5)!  But  what  really  made  my  years  special  were 
the  people.  The  friendships  I developed  over 
that  two-year  period  have  grown  into  lasting 
relationships  and  these  women  remain  my 
dearest  friends.  I treasure  the  memories  I have 
and  always  remember  Pine  Manor  as  a verv 
special  and  exciting  experience." 
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Pine  Manor  students  (plus  two)  visit  historic  Boston.  (L.  to  r.):  Allison  Zucker’81,  Kate  Maclnnis  '77 , Lynn 
Allison  Havel  '79,  Cynthia  Lackner  Waske  '77 , Mary  Calcutt  Byl  '78,  and  Robyn  Lee  Yaffe  ’78.  (Photo  sent  by 
Cynthia  Lackner  Wasko  ’77.) 


0 

"I  was  the  first  to  leave  after 
graduation,  leaving  not  just  a 
school,  but  friends,  whom  I 
cared  for  deeply,  and  a time  of 
my  life  when  I was  always  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  professors, 
and  administrators  who  cared 
and  encouraged  and  developed 
my  ideas  and  thoughts  which 
make  me  who  I am  today.  I 
cried  all  the  way  home  to 
Pennsylvania.” 

— Allison  Lett'77  0 


From  the  Class  of  1972  are  (I.  to  r.)  Patricia  ("Dolly")  Bates,  Elizabeth  Stone- 
hill  Levy,  Marguerite  ("Margo")  David,  and  Kim  Johnson  Gross.  (Photo  sent 
by  Elizabeth  Stonehill  Levy  '72.) 


Elizabeth  Stonehill  Levy,  Deborah  Fishbone  Vandeveer,  Adele  Elizabeth  Huey, 
Mary  Elsie  Miller  Newton,  and  Elizabeth  Wehrle  (all  Class  of  '72)  set  out  for  a 
night  on  the  town  with  Grandmother  Miller.  (Photo  sent  by  Elizabeth  Stonehill 
Levy '72.) 


The  " West  I girls  of  1 977"  are  at  it  again!  Featured 
are  (1.  to  r.)  Elizabeth  ("Lisa")  Reynolds  Halliday, 
Helen  Perkins  Arevalo,  and  Elizabeth  Tryon  Bodell. 
(Photo  sent  by  Elizabeth  Reynolds  Halliday  '77.) 


0 

"One  memory  I will  never  for- 
get is  working  with  the  se- 
verely retarded  children  that 
were  there  on  campus.  That 
was  a special  time  for  me  and  it 
helped  me  in  choosing  my  ca- 
reer in  teaching." 

— JanisConnell  Coulson'73  0 


Dede  Donahue  London  '72  (l.)and  Ellen  Oler  '72. 
(Photo  sent  by  Elizabeth  Stonehill  Levy  '72.) 


Who  are  those  masked  P.M.C.  students?  They're  (1. 
to  r. ) Leah  Cantor  '83,  her  sister  Sharon,  Lynn  Van 
Loan  '83,  Kim  Reed  Engel  '83  (in  back),  and  friend, 
Eleanor  Shackelford.  (Photo  sent  by  Leah  Cantor  '83. ) 
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Rosemari  Felice:  "I  learned  one  of  the  big- 
gest lessons  in  my  life  when  I was  brought  be- 
fore the  disciplinary  committee  for  failing  to 
perform  'Commons  Duty!'  I thought  that  sit- 
ting at  a desk  to  check  guys  in  and  out  was  ab- 
surd and  a waste  of  time.  However,  in  ex- 
change, I was  assigned  to  wash  dishes!  As  1 
stood  there  sweating  and  washing,  feeling  to- 
tally humiliated,  1 realized  that  taking  respon- 
sibility seriously  was  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  in  life.  As  a member  of  any  group,  one 
must  accept  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  its  rules. 

I cherished  my  membership  and  joined  in! 
Warren  Maxfield  was  a member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  my  art  instructor.  Since  I trusted 
him,  I learned  one  of  the  key  lessons  in  my  life! 
Thank  you!" 

1977 

Allison  Lett:  "At  the  Boat  Dance  in  the  spring 
of  1976, 1 triple-dated  with  Laurie  Bindrim  Sul- 
livan and  Patty  Empain  Braly.  My  date  and 
Patty's  date  were  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  We  were  rather  late  and 
ended  up  missing  the  boat.  On  a chance  that 
the  cadet's  influence  at  the  local  coast  guard 
station  would  help  us  catch  up  with  the  party, 
we  headed  down  Atlantic  Avenue  and  re- 
quested their  assistance.  The  men  on  watch 
that  night  were  highly  amused  by  our  predica- 
ment, but  agreed  to  take  us  to  the  party  in  a 40- 
foot  patrol  boat.  After  climbing  down  the  side 
of  a dock  in  long  dresses  and  stepping  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  we  were  off.  The  pilot  of  the 
boat  radioed  the  Provincetown  Ferry  and  re- 
quested it  to  stop.  This  alarmed  the  entire 
party,  and  I was  told  by  one  of  the  chaperones 
that  they  thought  the  party  was  being  'busted.' 
The  patrol  boat  pulled  up  alongside  the  P'town 
and  we  stepped  aboard  with  ease.  It  made  a 
memorable  night.  On  May  16, 1977, 1 gradu- 
ated and  left  Pine  Manor.  It  was  an  emotional 
experience,  and  can  bring  tears  to  my  eyes  to- 
day. After  the  ceremony,  my  friends  and  I 
gathered  in  South  5,  what  I had  called  home  for 
two  years.  We  were  all  packed,  our  families 
standing  around,  eager  to  start  the  long  trip 
home.  I was  the  first  to  leave,  leaving  not  just  a 
school,  but  friends,  whom  I cared  for  deeply 
and  a time  of  my  life  when  I was  surrounded 
by  friends,  professors  and  administrators  who 
cared  and  encouraged  and  developed  my  ideas 
and  thoughts  which  make  me  who  I am  today. 

I cried  all  the  way  to  Pennsylvania." 

Elizabeth  (Lisa)  Reynolds  Halliday:  "The 
most  wonderful  thing  about  Pine  Manor  I have 
felt  since  being  out  in  the  working  world,  is 
that  whenever  I run  into  Pine  Manorites,  we 
seem  to  have  a lot  in  common.  I enjoyed  my 
two  years  and  have  so  many  wonderful  memo- 
ries. I will  always  remember  the  girls  of  West 
One  and  'Gertie's'  late  night  movies  with 
Michael,  the  security  guard.  Also  the  cheese 
fondue  parties  were  a must!  And  how  can  any- 
one forget  'Katchen  Erickson?'  Pine  Manor 
really  is  in  its  own  little  sheltered  world  and  I 
have  come  to  realize  how  special  that  world 
really  is.  A special  hello  to  Elizabeth  Tryon, 
Carroll  Swenson,  Helen  Perkins,  Debbie 
Marks,  Pam  Gaylin,  Lindsay  Johnson,  Gerti 
Dempsey  and  all  the  other  wild  women  in  my 
dorm.  If  I could  do  it  all  over  again.  I'd  still  go 
to  Pine  Manor.  It's  a school  in  a class  of  its 
own!" 

Cynthia  Lackner  Wasko:  "I  cannot  think  of  a 
specific  academic-related  story,  but  I do  re- 
member so  many  happy  times  at  Pine  Manor, 
one  being  an  excursion  to  the  Boston  Common 


for  a swan  boat  ride  with  a bunch  of  us  piling 
into  Kate  Maclnnis'  huge  station  wagon.  An- 
other was  the  built-up  frenzy  of  getting  ready 
for  dates,  or  to  go  to  the  Beaver  Brau  or  the  ex- 
citement of  getting  an  invitation  to  the  Harvard 
Boat  Club  dances.  My  days  at  Pine  Manor 
could  be  described  as  magical.  The  academics 
were  extremely  important,  too,  because  I really 
learned  (for  life)  how  to  study  and  how  to 
learn,  what  is  important  information  and  what 
is  not.  Obviously  it  worked,  because  I went  on 
to  Goucher  College  and  later  earned  a Master's 
in  psychology  through  Antioch  University." 

Lindsey  O'Brien  Clark:  "I  can't  think  of  one 
specific  story  — just  two  years  of  continuous 
wonderful  memories.  I am  envious  of  all  the 
freshmen  who  have  now  four  wonderful  years 
ahead  of  them." 

Bobbi  Osborn  Constantine:  "I  only  attended 
Pine  Manor  for  one  semester.  Since  my  hus- 
band, two  sons  and  myself  moved  to  Boston 
from  Detroit  two  years  ago,  I have  met  so  many 
super  girls  who  also  attended  the  school.  It's 
wonderful  to  have  that  base  when  moving  to  a 
new  community." 

1978 

Katharine  Blair  Beringer:  "My  fondest  memo- 
ries were  of  special  times  with  close  friends.  In 
particular,  those  play  rehearsals  with  Mr. 

Pegg,  Don  Hicks  and  Will  Stackman.  And,  of 
course,  how  could  I forget  Barbara  Buffa.  All 
those  teachers  meant  so  much  to  me  in  their 
own  ways.  Anything  Goes  will  be  with  me  for- 
ever, and  working  with  Sara  Alberti  in  The 
House  of  Bernardo  Alba.  The  people  in  those  pro- 
ductions were  my  friends.  We  all  worked  to- 
gether to  make  it  a good  show." 

1979 

Bonnie  MacKenzie  Andreson:  "My  best  mem- 
ories of  Pine  Manor  are  my  friends,  even 
though  I don't  see  them  often.  I remember 
Martha  and  Betty,  Fran,  Cassie  and  Nancy  and 
all  of  the  other  girls  from  PMC.  My  two  years 
will  always  be  two  of  the  best  of  my  life.  I re- 
member the  beautiful  campus,  the  flowers  of 
spring,  the  snow  in  the  trees  at  winter.  I re- 
member Michele  O'Gara  and  Joan  Weinstein 
as  the  best  professors  in  five  years  of  college.  I 
remember  how  friendly  the  professors,  ad- 
visors and  staff  always  were  but,  most  of  all,  I 
remember  how  lucky  I am  to  have  experienced 
the  closeness  Pine  Manor  provides  and  the 
friends  I have  made." 

1980 

Elizabeth  Brooks  Bogle:  "I  am  torn  between 
Father's  Weekend  (a  time  so-o-o  special),  and 
the  Octoberfest.  Both  were  wonderful  times, 
full  of  fun  and  excitement  I will  cherish  for- 
ever. The  fantastic  thing  about  the  Octoberfest 
was  that  I managed  to  lure  my  older  brother, 
Bill,  from  Bates  College  to  make  the  trip  from 
Maine  with  a couple  of  carloads  of  his  fabulous 
friends!  They  made  a real  impact  on  campus 
and  my  friends  really  enjoyed  all  of  their  esca- 
pades. . . . Nothing  too  extreme,  but  they  did 
keep  security  on  their  toes!  West  Village  was 
well  aware  of  the  extra  company  and  seemed 
happy  to  join  in  the  fun  with  these  Maine-iacs. 
PMC  went  to  a lot  of  trouble  with  a lovely  din- 
ner and  I just  think  the  whole  weekend  was  a 
great  success.  New  friendships  were  made  and 
old  ones  renewed,  and  that  is  what  makes  a 
great  event  sensational!" 


1982 

Collette  C.  Peters:  "My  deepest  impression 
was  the  international  climate  of  the  school.  My 
classmates  from  Turkey,  Japan  and  Puerto  Rico 
broadened  my  social  outlook  on  life  and  this 
was  an  important  part  of  my  education.  The 
highlight  of  my  graduation  was  to  have  Mrs. 
Annenberg  give  her  address  and  I'm  happy 
that  the  library  is  named  in  her  honor." 

Valerie  Thomas:  "During  my  first  year/sec- 
ond semester  I had  a Spanish  roommate.  Ana 
Fernandez  Baltodano  from  Nicaragua.  I per- 
fected my  Spanish,  she  improved  her  English, 
going  to  Faneuil  Hall,  helping  her  in  her  efforts 
for  entrance  to  Wellesley  College,  getting  me 
interested  in  the  International  House  and  its 
social  activities,  knowing  Mary  Detweiler, 
where  I spent  three  years  and  met  my  closest 
friends  — J.  C.,  J.  J.,  Vicky,  Dana,  and  J. 

Boyer  — all  of  Dr.  Agnew's  classes,  Dr.  Laxson 
sponsoring  my  1980  internship,  reading  my 
anthro  papers  on  Navajo  weaving  and  Mayan 
mythology,  and  travelling  to  Harvard's  Pea- 
body Museum  of  Archaeology /Ethnology;  win- 
ter of  1981,  our  huge  snowball  fight  in  East  Vil- 
lage, an  art  homework  assignment  at  Fine  Arts 
Museum.  I'd  never  travelled  by  trolley  and 
going  with  J.C.;  J.  C.  and  I won  third  prize  in  a 
dance  contest  that  we  didn't  even  know  we 
were  in,  and  enjoying  our  free  plate  of  chicken 
fingers;  receiving  a B.A.  Award  in  American 
Studies  at  graduation  for  a research  paper  in- 
volving my  archaeology  internship  with  OSV 
on  Phoenixville,  CT,  and  textile  industry  of 
18th/19th  century  New  England  and  having 
Dr.  Tosiello  read  it.  Dean  Kampits,  and  even 
President  Ashby." 

Christina  Davies:  "There  are  many,  many 
great  memories  of  Pine  Manor.  I haven't  writ- 
ten to  the  Bulletin  in  a while  and  would  rather 
just  give  a brief  update.  I work  as  an  assistant 
buyer  for  Lord  and  Taylor  in  NYC  on  the  same 
floor  with  Angela  Lawrence  and  must  say  it's 
great  having  her  an  office  away!  We  laugh 
about  the  signs  Liz  Scheffy  made  for  our 
doors!  I spent  a week  recently  with  my  old 
roomie  and  great  buddy  Allison  Zwiener  — 
we  had  an  absolute  ball  laughing  until  2 a.m.  — 
like  old  times!  I would  love  to  hear  from  Kim 
Albury  and  Beth  Jones,  Carrie  Trowbridge, 
Sara  Faulkner  — I miss  everyone  a lot.  I re- 
member and  send  regards  to  Dr.  Mary 
Gegerias,  Dr.  Burnham  Carter,  Dr. 

Thompson,  and  Dr.  Agnew." 

Suzanne  Ervin:  "I  don't  have  a special  story 
to  tell,  but  I would  like  to  say  hello  and  thank 
you  to  a very  special  and  understanding  R.  A. 
Terri  treated  all  of  us  in  South  2 during  '81-'82 
in  a very  understanding  and  sweet  way.  She 
was  not  only  great  to  talk  to,  but  an  extremely 
fun  and  energetic  person  as  well.  Thanks, 

Terri,  for  making '81-'82  a great  year.  P.S.  Greg 
says  'hi'  Terri!" 

1983 

Leah  Cantor:  "Halloween  was  always  a big 
deal  with  us.  What  a combination  — a mime. 
Count  Dracula,  a sailor,  Catwoman,  and  a 
Rockabilly!  Ready  to  hit  the  town!  Boston  will 
never  be  the  same!" 

Eileen  T.  Hughes:  "Where  do  I begin?  In 
freshman  year,  there  were  late  night  talks  with 
Ellen  Curreri  about  St.  Thomas  and  the 
beaches.  Doing  the  'time  warp'  across  Ham- 
mond Street  at  11:30  a.m.  There  were  crushes 
on  D.  B.  and  B.  B.  and  Livingston  Taylor. 

Linda  Conole  Fandel  and  I were  roommates 
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PINE  MANOR 
ALMA  MATER 

Loyal  Forever  (1923-1949) 

Loyal  forever  may  we  ever  be. 

By  high  endeavor  from  low  aims  set  free. 
Faithful  and  steadfast,  forgiving  and  kind. 
Loving  each  other  with  heart  and  with  mind. 

School  that  we  cherish  in  work  and  in  play. 

In  friendships  begun  here  enduring  alway; 
Strong  be  the  tie  that  doth  bind  us  to  thee; 
Pine  Manor  daughters  ever  love  loyalty. 

To  Thee,  Pine  Manor  (1949-  ) 

To  thee,  Alma  Mater,  bring  we  now  our 
homage. 

Joyously  we,  thy  daughters,  sing  thy  praise 
Dear  Alma  Mater,  draw  thy  children  to  thee. 
Graciously  teach  and  lead  us  in  thy  ways. 
Strengthen  our  faith  and  stir  our  hearts  with 
kindness. 

Give  us  clear  vision  to  honor  truth  always. 
Guide  our  endeavors  to  be  worthy  of  thee. 
May  thy  renown  grow  greater  day  by  day. 
May  loyal  hearts  ever  sing  thy  praise. 

Basketball  Songs 

(Sung  to  the  tune  of  “On  Wisconsin") 

On,  Pine  Manor,  on  Pine  Manor 
Best  that  you  can  find 
Put  the  ball  right  in  the  basket 
Victory  every  time. 

On  Pine  Manor,  on  Pine  Manor 
Fighting  for  our  fame 
Fight,  fight.  We'll  fight,  fight,  fight 
And  win  this  game. 

(Sung  to  the  tune  of  “When  a Campfire  Girl  Walks 
Down  the  Street") 

When  Pine  Manor  and  (insert  name  of  opposi- 
tion) take  the  floor. 

There's  going  to  be  a hard  fought  game  once 
more 

For  Pine  Manor  I yell,  I yell,  I yell 
And  for  the  varsity  1 yell,  1 yell,  I yell 
We're  going  to  have  to  play  with  all  our  might 
For  (opposition's)  team  knows  how  to  play  all 
right 

We  hope  to  win  today,  though,  just  the  same 
Always  game.  Pine  Manor. 

(Songs  remembered  by  Helen  Boiler  Hunkin  '21) 


Elizabeth  Brooks  Bogle  ’80  with  brothers  and  others 
at  the  Pine  Manor  Octoberfest.  (Photo  sent  by  Eliz- 
abeth Brooks  Bogle  '80. ) 


sophomore  year.  There  was  the  party  we  had 
the  first  weekend  at  school  that  almost  got  us 
'removed'  from  the  quiet  dorm.  We  had  Dallas 
parties,  cookouts  and  Strawberry  Daiquiri  par- 
ties. In  junior  and  senior  years,  Aileen  Chun, 
Cathy  Morris  and  Kyle  Kelly  helped  me 
through  good  and  bad  times.  Dorm  respon- 
sibilities, the  yearbook,  making  snowmen  in 
West  Village.  There  was  the  greatest  feeling  of 
friendship,  admiration,  and  respect  I have  ever 
seen  or  felt  at  Pine  Manor  College.  There  is  no 
one  favorite  story  or  memory.  They  are  all  im- 
portant. There  is  an  old  Oriental  saying  that 
states  that  life  is  partially  what  we  make  of  it, 
and  partially  made  by  the  friends  whom  we 
choose.  1 believe  this  is  true  because  my  life  is 
richer  by  the  people  1 have  known  at  Pine 
Manor  College,  and  life  is  more  rich  for  those 
people  who  remain  friends." 

Shelly  J.  Brooks:  " Pine  Manor  College  sig- 
nifies for  me  a period  of  growth  in  an  academic 
and  social  sense.  Road  trips  to  Dartmouth, 
Thursday  night  pub,  student  government 
meetings,  and  staying  up  till  wee  hours  of  the 
night  chatting,  all  heightened  my  friendships. 
My  friends  are  my  most  special  memories. 

Most  of  all,  my  friends  and  experiences  en- 
lightened my  first  two  years  of  college." 

Carol  Ann  Brown:  "1  remember  having  the 
title  role  in  And  Miss  Reardon  Drinks  a Little. 
During  rehearsals,  everyone  in  the  cast  and 
crew  came  down  with  the  dreaded  24-hour 
stomach  bug.  As  opening  night  approached. 
Bob  Owczarek  nervously  observed  that  I was 
the  only  one  who  hadn't  yet  succumbed.  Not 
to  worry,  I assured  him  — I never  get  sick.  The 
first  night  commenced  successfully,  with  Sue 
Tierney,  the  latest  victim,  carrying  off  her  role 
despite  still  feeling  weak.  We  finished  the 
show  in  fine  form,  and  I went  back  to  my 
dorm.  At  2:00  a.m.,  disaster  hit.  I became 
wretchedly  ill  every  hour  on  the  hour.  By 
showtime,  the  dizziness  and  nausea  still  had 
not  abated.  Compazine  helped  get  me  to  mv 
feet,  and  we  went  on  with  the  show.  I was 
seeing  three  of  everything  and  the  part  called 
for  me  to  smoke  and  pretend  to  digest  some 
horrid  concoction.  But,  some  other  energy 
seemed  to  take  over  and  I managed.  Ironically, 
Bob  Owczarek  thought  that  night  was  the  best 
performance." 

1984 

Addie  M.  Anawald:  "The  funniest  story  I re- 
member would  be  the  day  that  Tina  McClung 
interviewed  me  for  a position  as  campus  guide. 
She  asked  me  if  there  was  one  thing  that  I'd 


Pine  Manor  students  on  a semester  in  Europe, 
1983-84. 


like  to  change  at  Pine  Manor,  what  would  it  be? 
My  reply  was  simple — the  toilet  on  the  second 
floor  of  South  5.  It  was  always  clogged  and  bro- 
ken! She  has  never  let  me  live  that  down." 

1985 

Melissa  Gehrig:  "I  attended  PMC  for  3 semes- 
ters and  then  transferred  to  the  Univ.  of  Michi- 
gan, where  I am  currently  enrolled.  1 trans- 
ferred seeking  better  social  and  academic  pos- 
sibilities. The  U of  M is  a huge  and  impersonal 
school.  There  are  clubs  and  groups  on  campus; 
however,  they  also  seem  impersonal  and  over- 
whelming in  their  abundance.  So  the  thought 
that  a larger  school  has  better  social  oppor- 
tunities has  not  proved  true  in  my  experience. 
One  advantage  is  the  wide  variety  of  classes 
and  concentrations  available.  But  the  classes 
are  also  large,  ranging  from  35  to  150.  Needless 
to  say,  the  students  are  only  an  l.D.  number  to 
the  professors.  Individual  help  is  not  easy  to 
get.  The  professors  are  often  difficult  to  get  in 
touch  with.  It  seems  more  time  is  spent  with 
making  arrangements  than  with  the  actual 
help.  This  is  something  I did  not  consider 
when  I decided  to  transfer.  My  experience  with 
my  professors  there  was  very  different.  From 
the  first  month  of  my  freshman  year,  they  were 
helpful  and  very  encouraging — much  more  so 
than  1 ever  received  in  high  school.  1 never  be- 
fore thought  I could  do  well  in  school.  I had  al- 
ways done  well  enough  but  not  outstandingly. 
Had  I not  attended  PMC  and  gone  directly  to 
the  U of  M,  I might  not  have  gained  the  confi- 
dence I did.  1 left  PMC  because  I felt  it  was  too 
small.  I see  now  that  the  size  of  the  school  is 
what  makes  it  special.  A student  can  outgrow 
it  or  wonder  what  other  schools  offer  — but  it 
is  a wonderful  place  for  women  to  grow  as  stu- 
dents and  as  individuals.  Although  1 did  not 
appreciate  it  while  1 was  there,  I realize  that  my 
experience  there  changed  my  life  in  a signifi- 
cant and  positive  way." 

1986 

Amy  Wells:  "The  best  memories  of  PMC  are 
the  great  people  living  in  East  I — Monet, 

Karin,  Laurie,  Amanda,  Heidi,  Amy,  Liz, 

Lisa,  Betsy,  Mary,  etc.  All  of  the  crazy  'Pit  Par- 
ties' we  threw,  plus  all  of  the  outrageous  road 
trips  we  took  in  New  England.  Discovering 
Boston  and  what  a real  bar  was  (remember 
Amanda  — 'Tam  O'Shanter.')  I'll  always  re- 
member sledding  behind  my  blue  VW  with 
Lisa,  Cathy  and  Laurie;  and  the  'Last  Hurrah' 
'84  with  Jane  H.  and  the  beer  ball  on  the  tennis 
courts." 
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Setting  An  Example 


MRS.  L.  KENT  BABCOCK,  JR.  (Ruth  Taintor  ’33)  has  been  a longtime  supporter  of 
Pine  Manor  College.  Twice  class  secretary , each  time  for  a decade , she  has  also  served  as 
class  agent , recruiting  fellow  alumnae  to  support  the  College.  Parents  of  two  children 
and  grandparents  office  more,  the  Babcocks  now  live  in  Waverly  Heights  in  Gladwyne, 
Pennsylvania.  Here,  Ruth  Babcock  shares  why  she  has  included  Pine  Manor  in  her  will. 

W hen  I went  to  Pine  Manor  in  the  early  '30s,  it  was  a junior  college. 
Perhaps  the  best  endorsement  I can  give  is  that  I wanted  our  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ronald  Rhys  Morgan  (Thayer  Babcock  '63),  to  go  there.  Now  that  it  is  a four- 
year  college,  I feel  I want  to  support  it,  not  only  because  we  both  went  there,  but 
because  I sincerely  believe  in  liberal  arts  women's  colleges  and  Pine  Manor  has 
excellent  leadership.  I like  the  administration  and  the  low-key  approach  of  the 
development  people.  I am  pleased  to  back  this  up  with  my  financial  support. 
My  husband,  Kent  (Williams  '33)  and  I have  both  been  class  agents  and  know  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  the  members  of  our  class  to  help  as  much  as  we'd  like  so  setting 
my  example  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate.  Perhaps  others  of  my  vintage  will 
follow.  I hope  so! 


For  more  information  about  bequests  and  other  planned  giving  arrangements,  please  call  or 
write: 


(Left)  Mrs.  Ronald  R.  Morgan  (Thayer  Babcock 
’63)  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  L.  Kent  Babcock,  Jr. 
(Ruth  Taintor  ’33). 


Mrs.  L.  Kent  Babcock,  Jr. 
(Ruth  Taintor '33) 


Leslie  Ford 

Planned  Giving  Officer 
Pine  Manor  College 
400  Heath  Street 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
(617)731-7151 
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